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INTRODUCTION. 



It is not a little curious that Daudet's most pessi- 
mistic, not to say tragical, story should have fol- 
lowed immediately upon his greatest success in the 
sphere of pure comedy. Nunta Roumestaity which 
contains so much of the true spirit of Moliere, 
appeared in 1881 ; V EvangMste was published in 
the early part of 1883. The more sombre story, as 
critics have not failed to observe, gave proof of 
Daudet's marked growth in psychological analysis 
as well as in artistic power. He had, of course, 
taken great interest in his characters since the 
writing of Fromont Jeune et Risler Atn^, but he had 
also been greatly interested in their setting and in 
the special scenes in which his facultjLof descrip- 
tion was given full play. A certain idealization 
and a desire to balance good and bad characters, 
tragic and idyllic scenes, had also been apparent. 
In other words, his gravitation toward the Natural- 
jstic School J iad been slow; he had written 
poems, dramas, stories, romances, loosely con- 
structed novels, rather than studies. He had been 
a scenic and dramatic artist rather than a psychol- 
ogist with a mission to reform mankind. 
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L Evangilistey however, was expressly intended 
by its author to be an " observation " in morbid 
p^Yj; )HplQ gy. and was appropriately dedicated to the 
illustrious Charcot The humorist and Provencal 
poet in Daudet had for the time been entirely sub- 
merged — there was not even a trace of the ebul- 
lient South in the story — and he had apparently 
thrown in his lot with Zola and the Naturalist s for 
good and all. SaphOy which appeared the next 
year (1884), left no doubt as to the new affiliation, 
which not even the humor of Tartarin sur les 
Alpes could seriously disturb. Then came the 
period of nervous breakdown when satire began to 
supplant humor, even in the Tartarin series, and 
genial good nature was exchanged for the utterly 
alien ferocity of Vlmmortel (1889) — that truculent 
and undeserved attack upon the French Academy. 
Thus we see that LEvangiliste marked jL new 
period in Daudet's art — a period which "msease 
did not allow to culmina te natu rally. If he had 
had fifteen years of good health given him after 
1883, there is no telling what, with all his varied 
powers and his essentially wholesome sweet nature, 
he might not have made of his studies in realistic 
psychology, for he had already shown himself a 
past master of observation. But fortune was 
unkind to him and what promised to be a period 
of fresh and purposeful activity became rather one 
of decadence and morbidity. 

Perhaps to many English readers decadence and 
morbidity are to be found in full measure in 
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V £vangSliste and Sapko. We need not try to say 
a good word here for the latter story, but we must 
protest that such a verdict with regard to the 
powerful book we are now examining would be 
distinctly unjust. That LEvangiliste is to a great 
extent p,essiiaisti£» that it is extremely sad^ that it 
contains not a single thoroughly noble character, 
and hence lacks positive inspiration toward the 
higher side of life and conduct must be frankly 
admitted. It must be granted, on the other hand, 
that the i ;noral in(j igr»^<-i^ri ft^of prompted Daudet 

to write his book kept him from making it a mor- 
bid or a decadent one. A governess of his own 
son had been made the victim of hyp"<'>tjr jnflti* 
enc es used for religious purposes and he had 
known of other cases. With such data and with 
his na.j;;ural h atrpH nf all hypft^yji^y and other anti- 
social vices it is no wonder that his fervid imagi- 
nation should have worked out the sad story as we 
have it, and that he should not have endeavored 
to correct the one-sided impression it was almost 
sure to produce. Profound moral indignation 
joined with great literary art may not suffice to 
make a book that will please every one, but the 
combination cannot fail to make a book that the 
capable reader will profit by. 

The chief profit to be derived from a careful 
perusal of UEvangiliste is easy to specify. No 
thoughtful reader of the story is ever likely to 
develop in his own person a spirit of exaggerated 
" other worldliness," or to tolerate its development 
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in others. For it is extre me " other wo rldliness." 
not a normal and warranted religious zeal, much 
less genuine piety, that is the object of Daudet's 
wrath. The finest character in his book, the old 
clergyman Aussandon — who would be truly noble 
were he not represented as being absurdly hen- 
pecked — not only stands for genuine religion and 
proves that Daudet has no quarrel with it, but is 
also a Protestant, and thus relieves Daudet of the 
charge of unfairness toward a faith not strong in 
France. The English or the American Protestant 
need not therefore see in U Evangiliste an attack 
upon cherished principles, unless either of them is 
inclined to espouse the cause of that most odious 
of religious fanatics, Mme. Autheman. Nor need 
the Roman Catholic think that Daudet is unfair to 
him in his delineation of the weak, religious sen- 
sualist, Henrietta Briss. Whatever his own private 
views in such matters, Daudet was too tolerant a 
man and too thorough an artist to have under- 
taken to write a book attacking Christianity itself. 
He wished instead to expose religjpys fanfticism, 
and he was impartial enough to show that weak 
and bad characters could be produced within the 
Catholic as well as within the Protestant fold. 

In one important respect, however, he failed to 
be impartial. If he had treated human life fairly 
instead of looking fixedly at certain unpleasant 
features of it, he would have balancedJhia4§tfiSjable 
characters by at least a few personages worthy of 
our thorough admiration. This he has not done. 
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and he has thereby weakened the artistic effect of 
his book, because he has not given us a full and 
rounded view of life. It is true that Aussandon 
does rise to heroism, that Mme. Ebsen is a pathetic 
figure, that Lorie-Dufresne is amiable, that Romain 
and Sylvanire are faithful servants; but, taken 
together, they do not produce one-tithe of the 
impression made by that iron-willed fanatic, Mme. 
Autheman, while the weakness of j£line , the hero- 
ine, serves to bring into still fuller relief the un- 
pleasant dominant conception of the book. But 
while all this may be unfair to human nature as 
well as to true art, it adds to the efiectiveness of the 
story as a warning, and det errent. Daudet exag- 
gerates, yet so did Mrs. Stowe in the great novel 
that led to the downfall of slavery. The main 
desideratum in all such fiction with a purpose is 
that the reader should be made to think that the 
specific injustice can exist, and that he should be 
stimulated to the resolve that he will do his best to 
counteract its evil influences. 

From this point of view it is idle to deny that 
UEvangdiste is a great and moving book. Our 
sympathies are first aroused for the simple house- 
hold formed by filine and her mother, and they are 
subsequently extended to Lorie and his mother- 
less children. Then, slowly but surely, the hard, 
resolute character of that conqueror of souls, 
Mme» Autheman . is set before us, and we foresee 
the fatal resnli-s of the influ ence she is dest ined 
to_e xert upon fili ne. If for a moment the idea 
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of a religious association of a peculiar character 
in the midst of modern Paris makes us think of 
Balzac's L^Envers de l^Histaire Contemporaine, we 
soon perceive that Daudet has discovered a more 
realistic and absorbing theme. We follow each 
step of the sad drama with breathless interest, and 
when all the p oor mother'*^ pffnrts to retain her 
child have been thwarted by the gold of the 
Authemans, when the reli^ous_Jhypnptist is left 
master of the situation and secure of the reputa- 
tion of a saint, when finally we close the book with 
the last parting of poor, broken-down Mme. Ebsen 
and her misguided daughter, we do not stop to ask 
whether such things often happen, but we search 
our own hearts in order to discover and expel even 
the least trace of fanaticism and we resolve that 
we will do our best to drive it from the hearts of 
others. But this is merely to say that Daudet has 
not only written a book with lifelike characters 
and a closely knit plot, a book that impresses the 
imagination profoundly, but that he has also writ- 
ten a naoral book that impresses the heart. 

Space is waiting for comment on special scenes 
or passages, nor can we dwell on the subordinate 
characters, some of whom are interesting. It is 
worth while to notice, however, that although 
L'Evang^liste undoubtedly marks the beginning 
of a new period of artistic development for its 
author, it also holds by his previous works in 
many interesting particulars. Although its plot 
is more closely knit than usual it contains such 
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a specially worked up scene as that in which 
Aussandon refuses the communion to Mme. Au- 
theman, and we thus perceive that the author of 
Le Nabob has not lost his cunning. Again the 
toilsome journey of Mme. Ebsen reminds us of 
similar pilgrimages made by Claire Fromont and 
by Jack. More striking still is the fact that 
Daudet must have his fling at the unsuccessful — 
the failures. Lorie-Dufresne, the under-prefect 
who has lost his place, takes his stand by Delo- 
belle and Argenton, and even rivals the latter by 
insisting upon bringing up his son for a calling for 
which the boy obviously has no aptitude. Other 
touches there are that remind us of this book and 
that — for example the quiet household of the 
Ebsens suggests that of the Delobelles in Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Atni and this novel is further 
recalled by the description of the banking house 
of the Authemans, by the brief reference to the 
housekeeper whose monomania is neatness, and by 
the slight recrudescence of Daudet's prejudice 
against th e dramatic profession . Suggestions of 
Jack are almost as frequent, but, after all, such 
suggestions are more curious than important, for 
while Daudet unquestionably had certain fixed 
prejudices which he felt called upon to exploit 
whenever he got a chance, no novelist of our 
times has had more of that affluence of genius 
that makes it unnecessary for a writer to repeat 
himself. 

In estimating the extent of this affluence we 
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shall find ourselves, in conclusion, compelled 
to take no little account of L^ EvangHiste. It 
is probably, as has been indicated, his most 
tragical book, at least it is one of his strongest, 
and while some of us may prefer the variety and 
charm of the Lettres de man Moulin or the irre- 
pressible gaiety of the first two Tartarin books, 
or the pure comedy of Numa Roumestany we have 
no right to let our preferences blind us to the 
fact that the addition of so powerful a book as 
L^EvangHiste to the charming novels just enum- 
erated gives Daudet a fair claim to be considered 
the most comprehensive genius that the annals of 
French fiction have been able to display since the 
untimely death of Balzac. For in endeavoring to 
determine an author's place in literature we must 
consider the range as well as the quality of his 
work. L* Evang^liste^ opening up as it does a 
series of important " problem novels " marks a 
decided widening of the range of Daudet's artistic 
interests and efforts, while at the same time it 
perhaps reveals the development of a more or 
less new quality in his work — that of moral 
intensity. Thus it is a very important book 
to the careful student of Daudet, and is also so 
interesting and powerful in itself that it ought 
to appeal strongly to the thoughtful general 

reader. 

W. P. TRENT. 



THE EVANGELIST. 



I. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

They have returned from the cemetery, at night- 
fall, to a little house in the Rue du Val-de-GrAce, 
Grandmother has just been buried ; and now, with 
friends gone, and door closed, alone in the small 
home which, during the last few hours, has seemed 
to become larger, and where the slightest object 
reminds them of the absent one, Mme. Ebsen 
and her daughter feel most keenly all the horror 
of their sorrow. Even yonder, at Montparnasse, 
when the earth opened and swallowed their loved 
one, they had no such keen sense of their irrepar- 
able loss, nor realization of the anguish of eternal 
separation as comes to them now when they see 
the vacant chair in the window corner. It is as if 
Grandmother had just died a second time. 

Mme. Ebsen has dropped into a chair, from 
which she does not stir, weighed down in her heavy 
mourning gown, and without even the strength to 
remove her shawl and bonnet, the splendid cr^pe 
veil of which bristles stiffly above the kindly, tear- 
stained fiace. Using her handkerchief vigorously, 
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and mopping her swollen eyes, she begins to enu- 
merate the many virtues of the departed, her kind- 
ness, her gayety, her courage, and relates so many 
episodes from her own and her daughter's life, 
that a stranger admitted to this simple vocero^ 
would have been thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of these three women. He would have 
learned that M. Ebsen, an engineer from Copen- 
hagen, who had been ruined by his inventions, 
had come to Paris twenty years before to obtain 
a patent on an electric clock, that it had never 
succeeded as they wished, and that the inventor 
had died, leaving his wife alone in the kdtely/\\h her 
old Mamma, and so poor that she did not know 
what to do during her approaching confinement. 

Ah! without Grandmother, what would have 
become of them, without Grandmother and her 
brave little crochet needle, that flew faster and 
faster day and night, as she made table covers, 
and pieces of handmade guipure^ at that time very 
slightly known in Paris, and which the old Danish 
woman pluckily offered for sale in the fancy shops. 
In this way she had been able to keep the house 
going, and to give the little filine a good nurse ; 

^ Vocero, It is the custom in Corsica when a man dies, and 
especially when he has been assassinated, for some of the women of 
his family, or, in their absence, for friends to improvise beside the 
body, in the presence of all the members of the family, and their 
intimate friends, verses which recall the virtues of the deceased, 
and, in the event of his assassination, call upon his family to 
avenge the untimely death. These verses, in the dialect of the 
country, are recited in a monotone, in simple, impetuous language 
most exciting to the fierce blood of the audience. Such an im- 
provisation is called a vocero, — Translator. 
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but in making those circles, and that delicate lace, 
she had sacrificed her eyesight. Dear, dear Grand- 
mother ! And the vocero is unfolded, broken by 
sobs, by childish words that come back to the 
good woman in her orphan's grief, and to which 
the foreign accent, her heavy Copenhagen French, 
which twenty years in Paris have not been able to 
correct, impart a certain something ingenuous and 
touching. 

Her daughter's sorrow is less expansive. Very 
pale, with teeth clenched, filine busies herself 
about the house in her quiet way, with movements 
steady and deliberate. Her full, lithe figure is 
draped in funereal black, the gloom of which is 
somewhat relieved by the heavy, blond tresses, 
and by the bloom of her nineteen summers. 
Noiselessly, like a skilful manager, she has revived 
the fire, which was covered and dying out in their 
long absence, drawn the curtains, lighted the lamp, 
and rescued the little parlor from the chill and 
cheerlessness in which they had found it. Then, 
while the mother still talks and sobs, she relieves 
her of her bonnet and shawl, puts warm slippers 
on her feet in place of the boots all soaked and 
heavy with cemetery mud, and leading her by the 
hand, as she would have done a little child, seats 
her at the table, where the flowered tureen stands 
smoking hot between two dishes brought in from 
the restaurant. Mme. Ebsen resists. Eat? Ah! 
well! yes. But she is not hungry. Then at the 
sight of the little table, and the third place which 
is vacant : 
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" No, Lina. Please don't." 

" Yes, yes, you must." 

filine has insisted on dining there from the first 
evening, and on making no change in their habits, 
realizing that they would be more painful to resume 
the next day. And how wisely she has acted, this 
U sweet and sensible Lina ! Already the combined 
brightness oflHelamp and the fire have brought 
warmth into the room, and it is penetrating this 
poor, chilled heart. As always happens after such 
exhausting crises, Mme. Ebsen eats with ravenous 
appetite ; and, little by little, her thoughts, with- 
out changing their object, are modified and lose 
their bitterness. Certainly, everything possible was 
done for Grandmother's happiness, and up to her 
last hour she had lacked no comfort. And then, 
what a solace it must have been in that dreadful 
moment to feel that she was surrounded by so 
much sympathy and love ! How many people 
there were in the modest funeral procession 1 The 
street was quite black with them. There were her 
old pupils, L^onie d'Arlot, the Baroness Gerspach, 
Paule and Louise de Lostrande, — not one was 
absent. Besides, they had what not even the rich 
can obtain to-day, for love or money, an address 
from Pastor .Aussandon the Dean of the Theo- 
logical Society, — Aussandon, the great orator of 
the Ref ormed C hurch, who for fifteen years had 
not been heard in "Paris. How beautiful was what 
he had said about the family, and how affected he 
had been when he spoke of that brave grand- 
mother, who, in her old age, had exiled herself to 
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follow her children, unwilling to be separated from 
them for even one day. 

** No, not for a single day," sighs Mme. Ebsen, 
to whom the memory of the pastor's words 
bring fresh tears. And, taking in her arms her 
tall daughter, who has approached the mother, 
and is endeavoring to comfort her, she embraces 
her fondly, and cries: 

" Let us love each other dearly, my Linette, and 
let us never part." 

With arms thrown around the sobbing form, 
and pressing a lingering caress on the gray hair, 
filine answers, but in a low voice, for she is trying 
to hold back the tears : 

" Never 1 you know it, mother, never 1 " 

The warmth of the room, the hearty meal, the 
three sleepless nights, and the tears, have ex- 
hausted the poor mother, and now she is sleeping, 
filine comes and goes quietly, clears the table, 
and sets in order the house, which had been upset 
by that frightful, sudden departure. This is her 
way of benumbing her grief— by engaging in 
some active work. But when she comes to that 
window corner, where the curtain was always 
raised, where the old lady used to sit all day 
long, filine's heart fails her. She cannot disturb 
those little objects which preserve the trace of a 
habit, and the marks of the trembling fingers that 
used to handle them, — the scissors, the spectacles, 
fallen from their case, and marking the page in a 
volume of Andersen, the crochet-needle sticking in 
a piece of work already begun, and hanging out 
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of the open drawer, the lace cap with its violet 
strings untied and dangling from the window 
fastening. 

filine stops and meditates. 

All her childhoods is associated with this corner. 
It is here that Grandmother taught her to read 
and sew. While Mme. Ebsen was out giving 
her German lessons, the little Lina would sit on 
this stool at the feet of the old Danish woman, 
who talked to her of her native land, told her 
legends of the North, and sang to her that sea- 
song " King Christian," for her husband had been 
the captain of a vessel. 

After a while, when filine in her turn was able 
to earn her living, it was still in this corner that 
she used to establish herself on coming home in ■ 
the evening and Grandmother continued to talk to 
the young girl with the same protecting tenderness 
that the little Lina had enjoyed. And, during 
these later years, when the mind of the old lady 
had begun to weaken a little, it happened that she 
sometimes confused her daughter with her grand- 
daughter, and called Lina " Elisabeth," which was 
Mme. Ebsen's name, and spoke to her of her 
deceased husband, thus blending their two person- 
alities, which in her heart were but one and the 
same affection, a double maternity. It needed but 
a word to recall her to herself, and then, how she 
would laugh ! Oh ! that angelic, laugh, that child- 
like laugh, that rippled from between the bows ' of 
the little cap. It is all over now. filine will 
never again see it. At this thought, all her 
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courage breaks down. Her tears, which for her 
mother's sake she had restrained all day, and 
also from a feeling of modesty and delicacy, for 
she was embarrassed by so many ejtpressions of 
sympathy, — her tears now flow impetuously, and, 
choked with sobs and cries, she escapes into the 
nejct room. 

Here the window is open wide. The night 
comes in, with gusts of damp wind, which toss 
the March moonlight, scattering its white light on 
the unmade bed and the two chairs, still standing 
face to face. It was here that the coffin had 
rested th&t morning, during the pastor's address, 
delivered, according to the Lutheran rite, at thd 
house. There is no disorder in this little chamber 
.of death, none of the surroundings to indicate a 
long illness, nothing to show the horrors of disease. 
Grandmother, who scarcely ever entered this room 
except to sleep, had found here a deeper sleep, a 
longer night, that is all! She did not like this 
room. " It is too gloomy," she used to say. And 
from it one could see only trees, M. Aussan- 
don's garden, beyond, that of the Deaf-Mutes, 
•and the belfry of Saint-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas, — 
nothing but verdure against the stones. This is 
the real charm of Paris, but the Danish wdmart 
preferred her little window-corner, from which she 
could enjoy the movement and life of the street. 

Is It these thoughts, or the effect of the profound 
sky, in places rough and billowy like the sea? 
filine no longer weeps. Through the open window 
her grief seems to ascend into the sky, and she {% 
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soothed. By that path the dear soul must have 
taken its flight, and her gaze seeks the distant 
heavens, where fleecy clouds are sailing, and 
where pale vistas open in the sky. 

" Grandmother, are you there ? Can you see 
me?" 

And, softly, she continues to call her, speaking 
in accents of prayer. Then the clock strikes the 
hour on Saint-Jacques, and on the Val-de-Grice, 
the leafless trees shiver in the night wind, there is 
a whistle from a railway engine, the sound of a 
tramway horn rises above the continuous roar of 
Paris, filine leaves the balcony, by which she has 
been kneeling in prayer, closes the window, and 
returns to the room where her mother is still sleep- 
ing, her childlike slumber shaken by' deep sighs. 
Before that honest face, with its wrinkles of kindli- 
ness, with its tear-swollen eyes, filine thinks of 
the self-sacrifice, the devotion, of this excellent 
woman, of the heavy family burden borne so 
bravely, so cheerfully, the child to rear, the house 
to provide for, responsibilities that belong to a 
man, yet with never a word of anger, never a 
complaint. The young girl's heart overflows with 
tenderness and gratitude. She, also, will devote 
herself to her mother, and once again she promises 
solemnly " to love her dearly, and never to part 
from her." 

But some one is gently tapping at the door. It 
IS a little girl, seven or eight years old, wearing a 
school-girl's black apron, her smooth hair tied 
almost over her forehead with a bright ribbon. 
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"Is it you, Fanny?" asks Inline, stepping over 
the threshold for fear of waking Mme. Ebsen: 
" There will be no lesson this evening." 

"Oh! I know that, Mademoiselle." And the 
child steals a curious glance towards Grandmother's 
corner, to see how it looks when one is dead. 
" I know that very well, but Papa wished me to 
come up just the same, and give you a kiss because 
of your great sorrow." 

" Oh ! you are a dear little girl." 

She takes the child's head between her two 
hands, and kisses her with real tenderness. 

" Good-bye, Fanny, you must come again to- 
morrow. Wait while I light the way for you. 
The stairs are quite dark." And, leaning over 
the balustrade, and holding the lamp high to 
guide the little girl to her rooms on the floor 
below, she sees some one standing waiting in the 
shadow. 

" Is that you, Monsieur Lorie? " 

"Yes, Mademoiselle; it is I. Make haste, 
Fanny." And raising his eyes timidly to this 
fair, lovely girl, whose hair seems to dissolve in- 
to rays of light under the lamp, he explains, in 
a long, high-sounding phrase, embellished like a 
mourning bouquet of the first quality, that he 
had not dared to intrude himself to offer again 
the tribute, — the tribute of his condolences; 
then breaking off suddenly from all this solemn 
commonplace : 

"With all my heart, I sympathize with you. 
Mademoiselle ]£line." 
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" I thank yoti, Monsieur Lone." 

He takes the child by the hand, feline returns to 
her room, and the two doors on the ground-floor 
and the floor above close at the same instant, as 
if impelled by a common emotion. 
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II. 

A FUNCTIONARY. 

These Lories had been living in the house on 
the Rue du Val-de-GrSce for four or five months. 
It is a provincial street, where the neighborhood 
gossip is discussed on the door-steps, where the 
convent walls, overhung by tall trees, look down 
on the dogs, the cats, the pigeons, that frolic in 
the roadway with no fear of passing carriages. 
In this quiet street the flutter of curiosity caused 
by the Lories* arrival had not yet subsided. 

One morning in October, in a driving rain, — 
a genuine moving day, — they had made their 
appearance. Monsieur tall, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, with a cr^pe band on his hat. Although still 
a young man, his serious air, and mouth firmly set 
between administrative whiskers, made him seem 
much older than he really was. Accompanying 
him were two children, one a boy, about twelve 
years old, wearing a sailor's cap decorated with 
anchor and gilt cord; the other a little girl who 
clung to the hand of her nurse. The maid, in 
a Berrichon cap, was also in mourning, and as 
sunburnt as the others. A railroad dray followed 
closely after, piled high with chests, trunks, and 
bundles. 
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"And the furniture?" asked the concierge^ as 
he conducted the new tenants to their rooms. 

" There is none," replied La Berrichonne calmly, 
and as the quarter's rent was paid in advance, 
he had to be satisfied with this information. Where 
did they sleep ? What did they eat on ? And how 
did they manage for chairs? Questions difficult 
to answer, for the door was seldom opened, and, 
even though the windows were bare of curtains, 
the shutters were always closed on the street and 
garden. It was not from Monsieur, with his severe 
manner, his long frock-coat buttoned to the chin, 
that one could expect any information. Besides, 
he was never there, for he went away early in the 
morning, with a preoccupied air, carrying under 
his arm a leather portfolio, and did not return until 
night. 

As for the tall, buxom girl in a nurse's cos- 
tume, who served them, she had a certain way of 
switching her skirt aside, and a sudden fashion of 
turning her back on indiscreet questions that kept 
people at a distance. When she went out the 
boy usually walked before, and the little girl clung 
to her skirt, or, when she left the house alone, to 
go to the laundry, a bundle of linen on her robust 
hip, she locked the children in by a double bolt. 
These people received no visits, except that two 
or three times a week there came a little man, 
who wore a black straw hat, a kind of bargeman, 
or longshoreman, with sharp eyes set deep in a 
saffron complexion, and always with a big basket 
in his hand. In short, nothing was known of 
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them, except that Monsieur was named Lorie- 
Dufresne, a fact attested by a visiting-card tacked 
on the door : 

CHARLES LORIE-DUFRESNE, 
-Seb Profoot cX ChorohoU , 

Provinoo of Algiowi. 

The lower lines were crossed out by a stroke of 
the pen, but incompletely, as if done reluctantly. 

He had, in reality, just been recalled, and under 
the following circumstances. Appointed to his 
position in Algeria toward the close of the Em- 
pire, it was owing to the long distance from 
France that Lorie-Dufresne had been retained 
under the new regime. Lacking, moreover, very 
firm convictions, the case with the greater number 
of our officials, he was quite disposed to give the 
Republic the same proofs of zeal that he had 
bestowed on the Empire, provided that he should 
be maintained at his post. To live at little ex- 
pense in a delightful climate, with a palace for 
the residence of the Sub-Prefect, with its orange 
and banana groves laid out in terraces down to 
the sea, at his command a throng of chaouchs and 
spahis who flew to obey his slightest gesture, their 
long, red cloaks spreading open as they ran, and 
brilliant as flamingoes' wings, saddle and carriage 
horses furnished by the government, on account 
of the long distances to be travelled, — we can 
readily understand that such considerations were 
well worth some sacrifice of opinion. 

Having survived the Sixteenth of May, Lorie 
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saw his position threatened only after the de- 
parture of MacMahon, but even then he escaped, 
thanks to the new Prefect, Monsieur Chemineau. 
This Chemineau, formerly -a lawyer of Bourges, a 
man crafty, cold, and obsequious, ten years the 
senior of Lorie, had been to the latter, at that 
time Counsellor of Prefecture, that ideal type 
which young people adopt in beginning life, and 
on which, almost unconsciously, they model them- 
selves, at the age when they must imitate some- 
thing or somebody. His handsome face assumed 
the old mien of his ideal, he imitated his astute, 
affectedly grave manners, his wary smile, the cut I 

of his whiskers, and even dangled his eye-glasses 
^ , ^' on the end of his finger as Chemineau did. Years | 

afterwards, when they met once more in Algeria, 
Chemineau thought he saw again the image of his 
youth, but in Lorie's expression there was some- 
thing artless and frank that the Prefect had always 
lacked. It was to this flattering resemblance, 
doubtless, that Lorie owed the protection of the 
old bachelor, who was as dry, snappish, and | 

inexorable as the stamped paper on which he | 

used to write his legal proceedings. 

After a few years* residence in Cherchell, 
Mme. Lorie, unfortunately, fell ill — one of those 
cruel, feminine ailments that strike at the very 
sources of life, and which develop rapidly in 
that exuberant climate, where everything grows 
quickly. Under penalty of dying in a few months, 
it was absolutely necessary to return to France, 
where the moist climate might prolong for many 
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years, possibly even save, that life so precious to 
her family. Lorie wished to ask for an exchange, 
but the Prefect restrained him from doing so. The 
Minister had forgotten him ; to write was to extend 
his neck to the hangman. 

" Be patient for a while. When I cross the sea, 
I will take you with me." ^ 

The poor woman departed alone, and found 
shelter at Amboise in Touraine, with some distant 
cousins. She could not even take her children 
with her, for the old Gailletons, never having had 
any children themselves, detested them, dreading 
their presence in the proper, neat house as much 
as if they had been a shower of locusts or some 
other pest. So she had to resign herself to the 
separation. The opportunity to live in such a 
marvellous climate, with the semblance of a family 
about her, and where the cost of living was much 
less than it would have been in a hotel, was too 
good to be thrown away. Besides, it would not 
be for long. Chemineau was not the man to rust 
away in Algeria. " And I will cross the sea with 
him," said Lorie-Dufresne, using the words of his 
chief. 

Months passed thus, and the invalid was con- 
sumed with despair without husband and children, 
exposed to the idiotic teasing of her cousins, and 
the dull, racking torture of her malady. Every 
week there were heartrending letters, with the 
same wail of '* My husband, my children," which 
made the poor Sub-Prefect tremble to the tips 
of his whiskers as he watched every Thursday, 
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through a marine glass at the Club, for the little 
steamer that came over from France. At a last 
appeal, more disconsolate than the others, he took 
a sudden resolve, and embarked for France, deter- 
mined to see the Minister in person, a step which 
seemed, in this case, less dangerous than a letter. 
One can, at least, speak and defend himself. Be- 
sides, it is always easier to sign a death-warrant 
at a distance than to pronounce it in the presence 
of the condemned. Lorie had reasoned correctly. 
It happened that this Minister was an excellent 
man, whose heart was not yet frozen by politics, 
and who was touched by this bit of family history 
that had strayed in among his heaps of ambitious 
papers. 

" Return to Cherchell, my dear Monsieur Lorie. 
At the first change your case shall be attended to." 

You may imagine whether the Sub-Prefect was 
happy when he rushed through the gate of the 
Place Beau vau, and jumped into a cab to be driven 
to the station where he took the Touraine express. 
His arrival at the Gailletons was less gay. His wife 
received him lying on her couch, from which she 
never moved now. She passed the long, sad days 
looking out of the window at the great tower of 
the Chdteau d'Amboise whose massive, black, cir- 
cular form loomed up before the captive's mourn- 
ful gaze. For some time she had not stayed in 
the Gailletons' house, but lodged near by, at the 
cottage of the farmer who took care of the vine- 
yard that adjoined the garden. 

As the malady progressed, Mme. Gailleton was 
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afraid that the wear and tear of the sick-room, 
the sticky medicines, the oil from the night-lamp, 
would injure her polished floors and immaculate 
furniture. From daybreak until night the old 
woman was never seen without her feather duster, 
her scrubbing brush, her bit of wax. She passed 
her life polishing floors, always out of breath, un- 
kempt, dressed in a hideous green skirt, down on 
all fours. To keep her beloved house in order — 
this was her one idea. It was entirely white, 
this house, and over-nice, with the red cockade 
of a geranium showing at every window — a true 
type of the Touraine home of the smaller kind. 

The husband was almost as mad about his 
garden as Madame about her house, and as he 
took the Sub-Prefect to see his invalid wife, he 
made him admire the military precision of his 
borders, with all the flowers as shining as if Ma- 
dame had dusted them off with her brush. 

" And you can see very well, cousin, that it 
would not do at all to have children here. But 
here we are at our cousin's house. You are going 
to find her changed," 

Ah ! yes, changed, and very pale, with cheeks 
as hollow as if a knife had carved them out, and 
the poor, suffering body looking emaciated and 
deformed under the long, flowing robe. But Lorie 
did not notice all that at once, for the joy of seeing 
her dear husband had brought the roses to her 
cheeks, and she seemed as young and full of life 
as if she were twenty. What an embrace, when 
they were alone, and Gailleton had returned to his 
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gardening. At last she had him there, she could 
hold him in her arms, she should not have to die 
without a kiss from one of her dear ones. And 
the children, Maurice and Fanny? Had Sylvanire 
taken good care of them ? How they must have 
grown! How cruel not to be able to have, at 
least, her little Fanny with her! 

Then, nestling close to him, and in a whisper, 
for she heard Gailleton's rake scratching under 
the window : 

" Oh ! take me away, take me away. If you 
only knew how tired I am here, all alone, how 
that enormous tower seems to suffocate me ! I feel 
as if it were that that keeps me from seeing you.*' 
And the meddling selfishness of those old cranks, 
their terror when the money for her board arrived 
a day late, the sugar, the bread, they accounted 
against her, how the coarse hands of the farmer's 
wife hurt her when she was carried to bed — she 
told him all, unbosoming all the bitterness of her 
sufferings during the long months she had been 
away from him. Lorie talked to her soothingly, 
reasoned with her in his serious way, but in reality 
he was deeply moved, and almost heart-broken. 
He repeated over and over again the reassuring 
words of the minister. At the first change — God 
knows, of late changes have not been infrequent — 
in a month, in a week, perhaps to-morrow, his ap- 
pointment will be in V OfficieL 

Then what beautiful plans they made together, 
a mirage of happiness and health, promotion 
and fortune, such as this chimerical government 
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employ^ knew well how to imagine, for he had 
adopted from Chemineau only his closely shaven 
lip, and his air of importance. She listened to him, 
pacified, with her head supported on his breast, 
trying to believe, in spite of the dull attacks of 
pain tormenting her. 

The next day, one of those bright, airy mornings 
common on the banks of the Loire, they were at 
breakfast, the window open, the invalid still in bed, 
with the photographs of the children before her, 
when the wooden stairs creaked under the hob- 
nailed shoes of Cousin Gailleton. He came in, 
holding in his hand VOfficiel^ which he had taken 
ever since the time when he had held the office of 
Registrar of the Court of Commerce, and which he 
read conscientiously from the first to the last 
page. 

" Eh well ! the change has taken place, and you 
are recalled." 

He said it brutally, having already lost his defer- 
ence of the last evening for the high employ^ of 
the State. Lorie snatched the paper from him, 
but dropped it immediately to run to his wife, 
whose face had become ghastly with agony: 

"But no, no. They are mistaken. It is cer- 
tainly an error." 

The express would soon pass. In four hours he 
would see the Minister and all would be explained. 
But to see the shocking change that had come 
over her, death written upon her face, terrified him, 
and he wished to wait until the doctor came. 

" No — go at once — " she whispered, and, to 
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make him decide, she declared that she felt better, 
and, when he left, embraced him vigorously, with 
arms whose strength somewhat reassured him. 

On this day Lorie-Dufresne reached the Place 
Beauvau too late. On the next his Excellency was 
not receiving. After waiting two hours, he was 
admitted the third day, and found himself in the 
presence, not of the Minister, but of Chemineau, 
installed, wearing an office coat, and entirely at 
home. 

" Why, yes, my good fellow, it is I. Been here 
since morning. You could be here also if you had 
listened to me. But no. You preferred to come 
and have your head chopped off. That will teach 
you . . ." 

** But I thought . , . I was promised. . . /' 

" The Minister was forced to do it. You were 
the last Sub-Prefect of the Sixteenth of May. . . . 
You come here, and say. There I am. . . . Then, 
you see . . . ! " 

They were standing face to face, their whiskers 
cut exactly alike and of the same length, their two 
eye-glasses dangling from the same finger, but with 
the distance between them that exists between a 
copy and a master picture. He thought of his wife, 
his children. This position was his only resource, 

*' What must I do ? " he asked in a broken voice, 
half choked. Chemineau, almost moved to pity, 
advised him to see the Minister from time to time. 
He had been appointed Director of the Press, and 
he himself might be able to find a place for him in 
his office. 
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In despair, Lorie returned to the hotel. There 
a telegram, sent from Amboise, awaited him: 
" Come quickly. She is dying." But it was in 
vain that he hastened to her bedside. There was 
one who went before him who reached her first- 
When he arrived his wife was dead. She had died 
alone with the two Gailletons, far from all she 
loved, with anguish in her heart for the future of 
her poor dear ones. Oh, heartless politics ! 

Chemineau's promise held him in Paris. Be- 
sides, what was there to take him to Africa? The 
nurse would bring the children to him. She would 
also attend to the settlement of a few trifling debts, 
and pack his personal papers, books, and clothing, 
since all the rest, — furniture, linen, plate, belonged 
to the Government. Sylvanire was worthy of this 
confidence. She had been for twelve years in the 
service of the family, ever since the time when 
Lorie, married not long before at Bourges, was as 
yet only Counsellor of Prefecture, and had engaged 
her as nurse for his first-born. She had recently 
suffered the sad experience so common with coun- 
try girls. Betrayed by a student of the Artillery 
School, she had been left in the lurch with an 
infant, which soon died. For once this simple, 
humane charity had its reward. The Lories 
found in their servant the absolute devotion of a 
robust, handsome girl, henceforth safe from 
temptation, and out of conceit with love.-— Ah! 
ye — ^ye — es, love? What was it? she asked. 
A stretcher and a hospital. It amounted to that. 
She was also proud to serve a master in the service 
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of the government, a master who wore an embroi- 
dered coat and an opera hat. In the comfortable, 
thoroughgoing way in which she did everything, 
Sylvanire straightened out their complicated affairs 
preparatory to the removal, a much more difficult 
liquidation than Lorie imagined, for all her savings 
went with it. When she left the car, and emerged 
from the crowd, holding by the hand the two 
orphan children in their new mourning, there was 
a moment of deep emotion — one of those intense 
little dramas that are constantly happening at the 
railway stations, amid the din of moving trucks, the 
hustling of baggage, the confusion of the custom- 
house. One wishes to conduct himself correctly 
before people, especially when he wears a beautiful 
pair of whiskers d la Chemineau ; he pretends to 
occupy himself with ordinary details, but the tears 
come all the same, and moisten his most common- 
place words. 

"And the baggage?" asked Lorie, sobbing. 
And Sylvanire, still more affected, replied that 
there was too much, and that Romain would send 
it by fr — freight tr — tr — ain. 

" Oh ! then, if — if Romain . . ." He wanted 
to say that if Romain attended to it, it would cer- 
tainly be all right. But the tears prevented him. 
The children did not weep ; they were too bewil- 
dered by the long journey, and besides, they were 
not old enough to realize their loss, and the sadness 
of no longer being able to say, " Mamma " to her 
who pardons everything. 

How dismal did Paris seem to these poor little 
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Algerians, coming from the azure sky, the bright 
sunshine, and their free life over the sea, to a third- 
floor room in a hotel on the Rue du Mail, with its 
dingy walls and shabby furniture ! And then, the 
dinners at the table d'hSte, where they must not 
talk, — every face about them strange, — and for 
amusement a short walk under an umbrella with 
the nurse, who did not dare to venture beyond the 
Place des Victoires, for fear of losing her way. 
The father, during this time, while waiting to re- 
enter the government, was running about in search 
of employment. 

What employment? 

When one has passed twenty years in the service 
of the administration, he is no longer capable of 
any other occupation. He is wearied, worn out, 
by the emptin ess and preten tious ness of official 
life. No one knew better than he how to turn out 
an administrative letter, in that rounded, colorless 
style, which has a horror of using the proper word, 
and aims at but one thing, — to speak without say- 
ing anything. No one knew more thoroughly than 
he the formulary of hierarchical salutations, how a 
chief-justice should be addressed, how to write to 
a bishop, a general of the army, a " dear old com- 
rade " ; how to exalt the banner of the administration 
in the face of the magistracy, its irreconcilable 
enemy. As for his passion for the office, for old 
papers, for memorandum slips, for green boxes, 
for blank-books, for afternoon calls on the Presi- 
dent's wife, on the General's wife, when he would 
stand chatting — his back to the fireplace, and 
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holding aside his coat-tails — saying all sorts of 
ambiguous, uncompromising nothings, appearing 
to agree heartily with everybody, praising warmly, 
contradicting softly, waving his eye-glasses in the 
air, with an " Ah ! permit me ..." ; as to pre- 
siding, to the sound of music and drums, at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Examiners, at an agricultural 
society, at a distribution of prizes, reciting a verse 
from Horace, a jest from Montaigne, and modu- 
lating his tone according as he addressed children, 
recruits, priests, workmen, Sisters of Charity, coun- 
try-folk — in short, for all the stereotypes, poses, 
and shams of the administrative make-up, Lorie- 
Dufresne had no equal but Chemineau. But to 
what use could he put all this now? Was it not a 
terrible thing, when a man was for ty years old , to 
have nothing on which to feed and clothe his 
children but a lot of platform gestures and empty 
speeches ? 

While waiting for his position in the Depart- 
ment, the ex-Sub-Prefect was reduced to seek 
work in an agency for dramatic copying. 

He found a dozen men seated around a large 
table, in an entresol on the Rue Montmartre, so 
dark that the gas burned all day. They wrote with- 
out speaking a word, strangers all to one another, 
as ill-assorted a lot as the patients in a hospital, or 
the inmates of a night-lodging, but ruined, every 
one of them — starvelings, with feverish eyes, out- 
at-elbows, savoring of poverty or worse. Occa- 
sionally among them appeared an old soldier, 
neatly dressed, well-fed, wearing a yellow ribbon 
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in his buttonhole, who came to earn in a few after- 
noon hours the money to supplement his little 
pension. 

And in the same uniform hand, on paper of the 
same quality, very smooth, so that the pen could 
glide over it the more readily, they worked un- 
remittingly, copying dramas, vaudevilles, operettas, 
pantomimes, comedies, writing mechanically, with 
head lowered, and eyes vacant, as the ox labors. 
Lorie, especially at first, was interested in his work, 
and amused at the thousand whimsical plots string- 
ing out from the point of his pen, the comicalities 
of the vaudeville, with its constant surprises, the 
catastrophes of the modern drama, with its peren- 
nial dissoluteness, accommodated to every taste. 

"Where do they go to find all these things?'* 
'he sometimes asked himself, amazed at the number 
of extraordinary complications possible outside of 
the common realities of life. What struck him 
also was the number of excellent meals eaten in 
the plays. There was always champagne, lobster, 
venison pie, people always talking with their mouths 
crammed, napkins tucked under their chins ; while 
here was he, transcribing these details, breakfast- 
ing on a two-cent roll, which he crumbled off slyly 
in the bottom of his pocket. From which he con- 
cluded that the theatre and real life are entirely 
different things. 

At his occupation of copyist, Lorie earned three 
or four francs a day, an amount he might have 
doubled by working in the evening at home, but 
they would not trust the manuscripts to be taken 
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away; consequently, there were many hours of 
idleness. And Chemineau was putting him off 
from day to day, and the hotel bill was increasing 
at a fearful rate, and the baggage would soon be 
there with freight charges of three hundred francs I 
Three hundred francs worth of baggage I He 
could not believe it ; but when he saw under a shed at 
Bercy that line of chests and packages, all addressed 
to him, this unreasonable figure was explained. 

Finding it impossible to make a selection, Sylva- 
nire had brought away everything, cast-off clothes, 
old papers, — all those things in the way of useless 
impedimenta which the rovers of the government 
get rid of at every move, — everything that had 
accumulated at the Sub-Prefect's during his six 
years' residence, old broken sets of law-books, 
pamphlets on the alfa, the eucalyptus, the phyl- 
loxera, all of Madame's gowns — poor Madame, — 
old embroidered military caps, the ivory hilts of 
parade swords. There was enough to open a bric- 
^-brac shop with the sign The Dislodged Sub-Pre- 
fect — the whole stoutly tied up, nailed, sealed by 
Romain, secure from accidents by land or sea. 

How was he to move all that to the hotel? 
Finding it out of the question to do so, he was 
obliged to look for lodgings, and ferreted out the 
little rez-de-chauss^e in the Rue du Val-de-Grice, 
which tempted the Sub-Prefect, because of its 
quietude, the provincial appearance of the house 
and street, and the vicinity of the Luxembourg, 
where the children could get a breath of air. The 
removal took place gayly. The little ones were 
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overjoyed to find, when the boxes were opened, 
their well-known treasures, their books, Fanny's 
doll, Maurice's carpenter outfit. After the dulness 
and indifTerence of the hotel, how jolly was this 
gypsy camp of a place, with so many useless arti- 
cles instead of so many useful ones that were 
lacking, the candle stuck in an old cologne bottle, 
and newspapers serving as plates. They laughed 
heartily the first evening; and when, after a light 
dinner — in reality, nothing but a snack — the 
mattresses were unrolled, the boxes piled together 
in a heap, Lorie, before going to sleep, walked 
solemnly around this interior, looking like a mer- 
chandise shop, and surveyed it by the light of a 
single candle, he uttered a word which expressed 
the secret contentment of them all : 

" To be sure, it is a little bare, but, anyhow, we 
are at home ! " 

The next day was less cheerful. With the pay- 
ment of freight charges, and the rent, in advance, 
Lorie was nearly at the end of his money, already 
greatly cut into by the Gailletons' bill, their travel- 
ling expenses, his expenditures in Paris, and the 
purchase of a small plot in the cemetery at Am- 
boise. Oh ! quite a small one, for some one who 
had never occupied much room in the world. 
Winter was approaching, however, a winter entirely 
unlike those in Algeria, and for which the children 
were unprepared, having neither proper clothing 
nor shoes. Fortunately, there was Sylvanire. 
The good girl did all the work, went to the laun- 
dry, cut out and made clothes from the left-overs 
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of former times, cleaned Monsieur's gloves, mended 
his eye-glasses with a bit of brass wire, for the 
former official was not neglectful of his appear- 
ance. It was she also who bargained with the 
old clothes merchants in the Rue Monsieur-le- 
Prince, with the secondhand book dealers of the 
Rue de la Sorbonne, selling old law-books and 
pamphlets on vine-growing, and, relics still more 
precious, the dress parade uniform of the Sub- 
Prefect, and his frock-coats, embroidered in Silver 
thread. 

One of these administrative cast-offs which the 
merchant had refused to buy on account of its 
decrepitude, served Lorie as a dressing-gown, thus 
saving his only street costume ; and it was a sight 
to see him, shivering and dignified under his em- 
broidered rags, striding up and down the rooms 
to keep warm, while Sylvanire wore out her eyes 
by the light of a candle, and the children slept in 
packing boxes transformed into beds, that they 
might be protected from the chill on the cold 
floors. No, never in any of the pieces that he was 
copying, no matter how strange, how extraordinary, 
they were, had Lorie-Dufresne found anything so 
preposterous. 
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III. 
£line ebsen. 

At the home of the Ebsens, Grandmother, from 
her window-corner, used to watch the movements 
of the people below. Her hands trembled so that 
she dropped the stitches of her work, and the 
volume of Andersen shook in the unsteady fingers, 
so that the good old lady had scarcely any dis- 
traction but that afforded by the street; and, as 
no great number of people passed that way — 
from time to time the white epaulets of a nurse at 
the Val-de-Grice, the embroidered collar of a 
student, two Sisters of Charity in their winged 
caps, all as regular and automatic as the person- 
ages oi Jacquemart — the arrival of the Lories had 
furnished a little variety in the daily routine. 

She knew the father's office hour, the purchases 
of the maid, the days on which the man with the 
basket was to be expected. The little girl inter- 
ested her especially, snuggling close to her 
guardian, as if she were sensitive to the cold, or 
hopping about among the puddles of water, her 
slender legs half-covered. Grandmother suspected 
that nurse of being very wicked ; and knowing to 
the smallest detail the little girl's toilet, the two 
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mourning frocks with their hems let down, her 
boots down at the heels, she was indignant, and 
fretted for hours, all by herself. 

"Was such a thing ever seen before? Why, 
they will make the little darling lame ... as if it 
were not an easy matter to repair her heels." 

She watched to see whether the child had her 
coat on, she was anxious if she was out in the rain, 
and her mind was not relieved until, at the corner 
of the street and the Boulevard Saint-Michel sh6 
could spy, between two flocks of pigeons, the Berri- 
chonne planted on the edge of the sidewalk, hold- 
ing the boy by one hand, the little girl by the 
other, waiting, with provincial terror of carriages, 
for an opportunity to cross. 

" Come now . . • cross now . . . ." murmured 
Grandmother, as if they could hear her, beckon- 
ing to them from behind her window. Mme. 
Ebsen, more romantic and sentimental, was es- 
pecially impressed by Monsieur's beautiful man- 
ners, and by the wide cr^pe band on his hat — a 
widower's mourning, most surely, since they never 
saw the mother. And the two women had long 
discussions on the subject of their neighbors. 

filine, occupied all day with her lessons, was less 
concerned in the existence of the Lories, but these 
little motherless children, lost and alone in Paris, 
touched her heart, and every time she met them 
she smiled on them, and tried to make their 
acquaintance, regardless of the rebuffs of the Ber- 
richon cap. On Christmas Eve, the evening of the 
Juleaften of the Danes, which the Ebsen ladies 
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never failed to celebrate, inline went down to 
invite the children to come up and join the other 
little ones of their age in eating risengroed and 
all the sweetmeats that hung on the branches of 
the Christmas tree, among the lighted candles 
and diminutive lanterns. 

Imagine the grief of the poor little dears hidden 
behind Sylvanire, who stood across the threshold — 
imagine the bitter disappointment when she said 
that the children never went out, that Monsieur 
had expressly forbidden it; and then to hear all 
the evening above their heads the songs, the 
music of the piano, the joyous cries, and the pat- 
ter of little feet shaking the floor as they danced 
around a beautiful Christmas tree. For once, M. 
Lorie found that Sylvanire had exceeded her au- 
thority, — and the next day, which was a holiday, 
he had the: children dressed, and went up with them 
to call on the ladies. 

They were all three at home ; and the ceremo- 
nious entrance of the former Sub-Prefect, the low 
courtesies of the little man and his sister, imme- 
diately made a deep impression on these simple- 
hearted persons. Fanny's affability soon made up 
for the formality of their arrival. She was so 
glad to be near the young lady who smiled sweetly 
at her when they met, and to see the old lady 
who watched them from her window when they 
returned from their walks. Inline took the child 
on her lap, and cramming her little pockets with 
sweets left over from the evening before, encour- 
aged her to talk. 
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"Seven years old already! What a big girl! 
Then you must go to school ? " 

" Oh 1 no, Mademoiselle, not yet," replied the 
father quickly, as if he was afraid of some nalveti 
on the part of the child. She was very delicate, 
and must not be pushed. The boy, on the con- 
trary, had the health of an athlete, exactly the 
temperament for his profession, 

" You are going to make of him then . . . ? " 
asked Mme, Ebsen. 

"A sailor," responded the father, without hesi- 
tating. "When he is sixteen he will enter 
Navale. . . ." And turning toward the little boy, 
who had sunk down on his chair, he brought 
him up straight in his seat with an effective 
gesture. "Eh? Maurice, the BordaT^ 

At the name of the training-ship the eyes of 
little Fanny flashed with pride : as for the future 
aspirant, who twisted the insignia of his cap and 
bent toward the ground one of those terrible 
childish noses that seem to say to the rest of the 
body : " Hurry up there. I am getting ahead 
of you," he trembled at the name of the Borda^ 
uttered an ecstatic " Ah I " then relapsed into si- 
lence, as if stunned. 

"The air of Paris does not seem to agree 
with him," said M. Lorie, as if to excuse that 
apathetic attitude, and went on to say that they 
were in Paris only temporarily, to attend to 
some business matters ; that they were only half- 
settled. Well ! they lacked a number of little com- 
forts. All this told in a matter-of-course way, 
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holding his hat at his side, his eyeglasses hanging 
on the end of his fingers. He spoke in well- 
rounded sentences, shrugging his shoulders, a 
sly, knowing smile lighting up the solemnity of 
the regular, haughty face. Mme. Ebsen and her 
mother were dazzled. 

filine, although she thought M. Lorie a little 
wordy, was nevertheless moved by the touching 
and simple manner in which he alluded to the 
death of his wife, speaking in a low tone, rapidly, 
and in a hoarse voice that did not seem to belong 
to the same man. She perceived, also, from cer- 
tain details in the little girl's toilet — although she 
was doubdess dressed in her best — from the patch- 
ing on the embroidered collar, the dyed ribbon on 
her hat, that in spite of the father's fine speeches, 
they could not be very well off; and her sympathy 
was increased by that poverty, surmised, but which 
she could never have believed so complete, so 
abject. 

Several days after this visit, Sylvanire, entirely 
distracted, rang the Ebsens' bell. Fanny was ill, 
very ill. She had been taken suddenly, and, in her 
master's absence, the nurse in her anxiety had ap- 
plied to the only persons whom she knew, filine 
and her mother went down at once, and both were 
overwhelmed by the dismal bareness of the three 
rooms, without fire, curtains, or furniture. Piles 
of ragged books and green boxes, stuffed and 
overcrowded with old papers, were heaped in every 
corner. Scattered about the rooms were a few 
kitchen utensils, two or three mattresses rolled up, 

3 
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and a rtumber 6f packing boxes of all sizes, packed 
with all sorts of old things, and with linen, or else 
entirely empty, and serving ^ furniture. One, 
turned upside down was used as a table, the 
ward " glass '* stencilled on the four corners among 
the plates, a crust of bread, and a bit of cheese 
left over from th^ir recent breakfast. Another 
was used as a bed for the little girl, who was 
shivering between the boards, as pale and pinched 
as if she were lying in her coffin, while beside her 
sobbed the pupil of the Borda in his gorgeous cap. 

The arrangement of the apartment was the same 
as that of the floor above, but the contrast between 
their tidy, comfortable little saloriy and their well- 
warmed bedchambers with this place, only fit for 
a dog kennel, wounded filine's heart with remorse. 
It is really possible, then, to live beside such dis- 
tress without suspecting it. At the same time she 
recalled the elegant mariners of the official, the 
free and easy tone in which he admitted — as he 
played with his eye-glasses — that they lacked a 
number of little comforts. Yes, many little com- 
forts, indeed ! For example, fire, wine, warm 
clothing, bed-covering, shoes — and children have 
been known to die for lack of these same little 
nothings-at-all. 

" Go for a doctor, quickly ! " 

Now it happened that Aussandon's son, an army 
physician, was spending a few days' furlough with 
his parents. Mme. Ebsen ran to find him, while 
filine, aided by Sylvanire, busied herself in trans- 
forming the wretched room. The nurse, who had 
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lost her head completely, bumped against every- 
thing in the way with an iron bedstead brought 
•down hastily from the upper floor, and scattered 
all over the stairs the faggots with which Grand- 
mother filled her apron, repeating all the while : 

"What will Monsieur say? What wiQ Mon- 
sieur say?" 

"Well?" asked £line, who had waited in the 
adjoining room to hear the result of the doctor's 
visit, not showing herself in the sick-chamber until 
the lace-trimmed cap of young Aussandon had dis- 
appeared in the haze of the little garden^ Good 
Mme. Ebsen was beaming : 

" Nothing at all. Just a bilious attack. A few 
xiays* rest and care, and she will be all right again. 
See . . . she seems better already, since she is in 
a comfortable bed. Then, leaning towards her 
daughter, she whispered : 

" He inquired about you si chencUment^ I believe 
he is still hopeful." 

" Poor fellow 1 " said inline, tucking the patient 
into flie narrow white couch where she, herself, 
had slept as a little girl; and while the eyes of the 
child, shining with fever, smiled on her, she felt 
something warm and moist, like a big dog's caress, 
on her haad. It was Sylvanire, weeping with >oy, 
and thanking her with her lips, without speaking. 
Decidedly this girl was not so bad as Grand- 
mother thought. In the evening, when M. Lorie 
returned, Fanny was sleeping quietly, fresh, pure 
sheets, drawn up over her slumbers. A cheerful 
fire burned in the chimney-place. There were 
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dainty curtains at the windows. A table stood in 
the room, and by it an arm-chair. The white light 
of a night-lamp was reflected on the ceiling ; every- 
where in the child's room, but there only, it seemed 
as if there had passed an angel of maternity, charm- 
ing and vigilant. 

From that day an intimacy was established 
between the two families. The ladies adopted 
Fanny, calling her upstairs at all times, and never 
allowing her to leave without some gift, a pair of 
warm mittens for the little hands, so sensitive to 
the cold, some socks, a nice woollen neckerchief. 
After filine returned from teaching in the city, 
she took the child for an hour every evening 
and gave her a little instruction. Left for so long 
to the sole companionship of a servant, Fanny's 
mind had become stored with Mother Goose tales. 
The dear little creature's manners were those of 
a country gossip, and her accent and appearance 
marred by a provincialism noticeable in children 
who have remained too long in the nursery. Leav- 
ing to her mother the care of Fanny's bodily 
wants, filine sought, especially, to wean her from 
the nurse's apron-strings, and to restore her to her 
true position of little gentlewoman, without, how- 
ever, wounding the feelings of the affectionate, but 
untamed Sylvanire. 

And in what could this Lina, by the magic of her 

^race and sweetness, not have succeeded ? She had 

but to say a word to the Baroness Gerspach, where 

Chemineau was a visitor, and immediately there 

was a vacant place for Lorle, in the hitherto inac- 
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cessible office of the Director. Two hundred francs 
a month, minus deductions. One might still hope 
for better things, but it was, at any rate, a begin- 
ning — this return to official life, the exile from 
which was killing him. Oh ! the joy of again 
handling those papers, of opening and closing the 
green boxes, with their heavy, mouldy odor, of 
feeling himself to be one of the wheels of that 
machine de Marly^ imposing and complicated, 
cumbersome and decrepit, known as the French 
Administration. Lorie-Dufresne was entirely re- 
juvenated. 

And how restful, after the day's work was done, 
to go with Fanny in the evening up to the Ebsens', 
into that unpretentious salon where the heavy, old- 
fashioned furniture, the Empire table brought. from 
Copenhagen, the electric clock that never ticked — 
cause of all their misfortunes — contrasted with a 
pretty chair made by a celebrated upholsterer, and 
a jardiniire of cloisonnd, gifts of rich pupils. 
Everywhere were in evidence the old lady's laces, 
as table scarfs, as hangings on the back of the arm- 
chair, imparting an old-time whiteness and calm to 
the room for eyes already charmed by these three 
ages of woman, so prettily represented by grand- 
mother, mother, and daughter. 

When filine' had installed little Fanny at her 
books, Lorie chatted with Mme. Ebsen, enter- 
taining her with episodes of his days in power, of 
his bygone successes, such as all fallen majesties 
like to recall. He enjoyed telling over and over 
again of the great achievements of his Adminis- 
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tration, the services he had rendered the colonies 
by his talent for organization ; and, suddenly re- 
calling certain passages from his inauguration 
addresses, he would extend his arm toward an 
♦imaginary audience, and burst out: 

" Henty of room, and everything to accomplish ! 
— the motto of all new countries, gentlemen • . ." 

Over there in the corner, where Grandmother 
dozed behind her spectacles, the lamp-light fell on 
a more quiet group — Fanny, bent over her book, 
and filine, like a gentle protector, sustaining with 
her arm the little girl. Outside, not twenty steps 
from the provincial street, growled and roared the 
tumult of the Boulevard Saint-Michel, the tramp- 
ing of students on their way to BuUier's. On the 
evenings of the students' balls there, the racket 
could be distinctly heard at the Ebsens*. That 
was, indeed, but one of the double currents of 
this complex Paris, so confused, so diflScult to 
grasp. 

On Sunday evenings, the salon presented an 
animated appearance, ami the piano candles were 
lighted to receive a few friends. In the first place, 
by way of foundation, there were two Danish 
families whom the ladies had known since their 
arrival in Paris, their heavy, cheerful, and silent 
faces arranged around the wall like tapestries, or, 
rather, like wall-flowers. Then there was M. Birk, 
a young clergyman from Copenhagen, recen^lyTent 
to Paris to officiate at the Danish church in the 
Rue Chauchat. filine, who from the time of the 
former pastor, M. Larsen, had played the organ in 
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church on Sunday, had continued this gratuitous 
service for the newcomer ; and the latter considered 
himself obliged, in return, to make a few formal 
calls at her home. At the same time, there 
existed no ^al^sympathyjbetween them. The big 
fellow, with fawn-colored beard, a commonplace, 
regular-shaped head, and face pitted by small- 
pox, looked like a worm-eaten figure of a rustic 
Christ. While affecting the greatest austerity of 
manner and speech, he was, in reality, a vulga,r 
business man, who knew that in Paris clergymen 
often found wealthx-JSOJCfis, and had taken it into 
his head to make use of his stay in this ^^y\otk 
to pick up a big dowry. 

Mme. Ebsen's salon: was of no service to him; 
in this direction, composed aa it was of simple 
folk with no fortunes ; therefore, his forked beard 
was never seen there long at a time. Birk gave it 
to be understood that the atmosphere there wa^ 
n ot orthodox enough t o^uit his taste. It is true 
that the ladies were very tolerant, and concerned 
themselves little enough about the religious opinions 
of their guests, but that had not prevented M, 
Larsen from meeting with Pastor Aussandon in 
their house for years. 

The illustrious Dean, in order to visit his neigh- 
bors, had but to cross the little garden that sep- 
arated them from his summer-house. One could 
often see him there, pruning-knife in hand, bending 
his tall body over his rosebushes, while from a 
window, the impetuous ^'little Mme. Aussandon, 
cap awry, ready for battle, watched over her 
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splendid old man, and called him in at the first 
breath of wind. 

" Aussandon, you must come in the house." 

" Yes, Bonne." 

And he obeyed, more docile than a child. 

Thanks to their proximity, and to the transla- 
tions which the Pastor frequently needed for his 
lectures on Church History, the two families had 
become intimate ; and some little time before the 
arrival of the Lories in the house, the youngest of 
the Aussandon sons, — the one whom the Mamma 
always called " Major," had asked for filine Ebsen 
in marriage. 

Unfortunately, the life of an army doctor is 
spent in garrison, always on the move, so that 
£line, in order not to leave her mother and grand- 
mother, promptly said " No," without letting any- 
one suspect what this " No " had cost her. Since 
then the relations between the two families had 
not been the same. Mme. Aussandon avoided 
the Ebsens. They spoke when they met, but they 
no longer visited, and their Sunday evenings had 
lost a little of their animation ; for the old Dean 
was very lively, and " Bonne " had a terrible trumpet 
voice, which shook the whole room, especially when 
.Henriette Briss was also there, and they discussed 
theology. 

This Henrjette Briss^was an old maid, from thirty 
to thirty-five, a Norwegian, and devout Roman 
Catholic, who, after living twelve years in a con- 
vent in Christiania, had been obliged to leave on 
account of ill-health. Since that time, she had 
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tried to return to what she called a wnrlr^ly )j ffi, 
Accustomed to live by rule, and to a mute depend- 
ence, having lost all sense of the initiative or of 
responsibility, Henriette was constantly, at odds^. 
with_ men .and things. 5he'waF~ eastly fn ghi-pneH^ 
and embarrassed, always uttering little cries of 
complaint or appeal, like a bird fallen from its nest. 
She was, however, intelligent and wgll-educated, 
speaking several languages, which had been the 
means of procuring her the position of governess 
among rich families in Russia and Poland. She 
remained nowhere long, however, but was contin- 
ually w ounded and shoc ked^ byjbhe realities of life, 
from which the white enveloping veil of her Order 
of the Virgin no longer protected her. 

" Let us be practical ! " the poor girl used to 
repeat constantly, to strengthen and guide herself. 
Practical ! No one was less so than this unsettled y' 
creature, with features drawn by dyspepia, her ill- 
combed hair pushed back beneath a round travel- 
ling hat, dressed in her own economical purchases, 
or in the rich, but shabby cast-off clothes of her 
employers, wearing furs in summer over her light- 
colored gowns. While in her observances she was 
truly Catholic, at the same time she was a Liberal, 
and even a Revolutionist, mingling in one enthusi- 
astic adoration Garibaldi and Pere Didon. She 
gave vent to the most absurd ideas and contradic- 
tions and in a very little while, of course, frightened 
the parents of her pupils, who dismissed her. She 
always hastened back to Paris to spend the pittance 
she had saved — to Paris, the only place in the 
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world, she said, whe»e she could be comfortable, 
and where the air wa3 stimulating and fit to 
breathe. 

When she was supposed to be in Moscow or 
Copenhagen, Henriette would suddenly appear, 
delighted to be free. Renting a small furnished 
room, she followed up the great preachers, visited 
the sisters in their convents, the priests in their 
sacristies. She never failed to a ttend a lecture by- 
one of the theological professors, where she took 
notes, which she afterwards wrote out. Her dream 
was to become a Catholic jo urnalist, and she wrote 
regularly to Louis Veuillot, who never, however, 
took any notice of her letters. Failing in this am- 
bitious scheme, wherever she went, and especially in 
the Rue du Val-de-Grice, because of the Lutheran 
element she met there, Henriette Briss poured out; 
in words her ^ argumentative , controversial spirit^ 
proving her point with quotations, and" always 
leaving exhausted, with parched lips and a violent 
headache, but overjoyed to have confessed her faith. 
Finally, when her money was all gone — which 
always astonished her — she would take another 
position, anything that offered, and would depart in 
despair, and for months was )(iot heard of again. 

When Lorie met her at Mme. Ebsen's, Hen- 
riette was, for the moment, deeply discourageda 
and, having too long delayed her application, re-, 
sponses were slow in coming, and she had been 
obliged to seek lodging in a convent in the Rue 
du Cherche-Midi, a sort of registry office for 
working girls. Here her democratic ideas and love 
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of the People suffered a rude shock from contact 
with the hypocritical and vicious inmates. Cross- 
ing themselves in the chapel, and when they entered 
the parlor, ornamented with fantastic pictures of 
the Passion, these dissemblers did not hesitate to 
break open the trunks in the bedrooms. In the 
work-rooms they sang refrains from vulgar street 
songs, and when they went to speak with a pos- 
sible employer, they hid under a cap their frowsy 
hair, bedizened with steel pins or tinsel ornaments. 
Every Sunday, at the Ebsens', whose house was 
too small to take her in, Henriette bewailed her 
lot and told of her trials in this low and coarse 
atmosphere; but her friends, while exceedingly 
fond of her, had given up offering pecuniary 
assistance, for the money that they had formerly 
given her to pay her room-rent or board, always 
went for some silly fancy , or was devoted to 
a sentimental or stupid charity. Henriette was 
aware of their distrust, and bemoaned the fact that 
she was not more practical, *' like Monsieur Lorie, 
for instance, or you> dear Lina." 

" I do not know whether I am practical," said 
Lina, smiling, **but I manage to want the same 
thing for a long time, and to do cheerfully what I 
ought to do.'* 

" Oh well ! I ought to bring up children, and I 
bring them up; but I shall never do it cheer- 
fully. In the first place, I detest children. One 
is obliged lo stoop to speak to them, to make 
oneself, intellectually, as small as they. It is de- 
grading.'* 
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"Oh! Henriette!" 

Lina looked at her, amazed. She who dearly 
loved all children, those toddling about, and those 
just beginning to read, those who were only soft 
flesh to coddle and kiss ; she who walked by the 
Luxembourg expressly to hear their merry cries, 
and stopped to watch their sports with shovel and 
sand, to gaze at their slumbers, protected by their 
nurses' capes, or by the umbrellas of their peram- 
bulators ; she who smiled into all little questioning 
eyes, and who, if she saw one of those tender heads 
exposed to wind or sun, flew to the inattentive 
nurse, to tell her to change the position of her arm 
"^ or the umbrella : " Nurse, look at your child ! " 
y^^ It seemed monstrous to her, t his absence of the 
^^-^ aternal sentiment in a woman^ To see these two 
women together one could readily understand the 
difference in their temperaments — the -Dne^ born 
for motherh oo>^djjvith small head, broad hips, calm 
countenance; the other, shaped like a bill-hook, 
with awkward angles, and long, flat, rough hands, 
like those one sees clasped closely together in 
primitive paintings. 

Sometimes Mme. Ebsen interposed : 

" But, my good Henriette, why do you continue 
in your occupation of bringing up children, if it is 
so distasteful to you? Why do you not return to 
your parents? You say they are old, and alone, 
your mother is infirm, and you could assist her 
with her household cares — aid her in the wash- 
ing, and do a little cooking." 

" As well marry, then," interrupted Henriette 
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quickly. " No thanks ! I am no housekeeper ; and 
I have a horror of all those menial tasks that oc- 
cupy only the hands." 

** One can, however, always think," com- 
mented filine. But the other, paying no attention, 
went on : 

"Besides, my people are poor, and I should be 
a burden to them . . . then, they are peasants, 
and are incapable of understanding me." 

At this Mme. Ebsen was indignant.: 

" That is just like those Papists, with their con- 
vents. It is not enough that they shall tear 
daughters and sons away from their parents, of 
whose old age they are the natural supports, but 
they must kill even every remembrance, every 
sentiment of affection for their family. I must say 
they are pretty places, your prisons of the good 
God ! " 

Henri ette Briss was not angry, but by all kinds 
of arguments and quotations defended her beloved 
convent. She had passed eleven delightful years 
in one, with no realization of the passage of time, 
with no responsibility, absorbed in God, in an un- 
consciousness whose awakening had been hard and 
bitter : " Come, Madame Ebsen, in this age of 
niaterialism, there is no other refuge for high- 
minded souls." 

The good woman was choked with anger : 

" The very idea ! The very idea ! But why 
don't you return to your convent? — a lot of idle, 
silly creatures ! " 

At this moment, a deluge of notes and arpeggios 
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drowned, swept away the discussion. The wall- 
flowers became discreetly animated, and ap- 
proached the piano, while in her limpid, tender 
voice filine began a romance of Chopin. Then it 
was Grandmother's turn. They wanted an old 
Scandinavian song, which filine translated line by 
line for Lorie. The aged Grandmother sat up 
proudly in her chair and in tremulous tones quav- 
ered the heroic air of King Christian, standing 
near the main-mast all wrapped in smoke; or 
sometimes there was a melancholy invocation to 
the distant fatherland: 



*' Denmark, with fair fields and meadows 
Bounded by the azare sea.' 



» 



There is now no more singing at the Ebsens', 
The piano is silent, the candles extinguished. The 
old Danish woman has gone to a country bounded 
by no azure sea, a land of fair fields and meadows, 
but so distant and so vast, that from it no one has 
ever returned. 
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MORNING HOURS. 

A raw days after the death of Grandmother, the 
little Lories were at home alone, father at the office, 
fturse at market, door locked with a double turn of 
the key, according to Sylvanire's custom when she 
left the house. She had lost none of her terror 
and distrust since her arrival, believing, for exam- 
ple, in an immense traffic in stolen children, organ- 
ized in Paris to furnish the great city with tricksters 
who performed in the streets, and with harpists who 
played before the cafes, and even — horrible to 
think of — material with which to make nice little 
warm pies. Therefore, when she left Fanny and 
Maurice at home, they invariably heard the same 
command of the mother goat to her kids : 

** Above all things, keep the door locked . . . 
and open to no one but Romain." 

Romain, the man with the basket, who was such 
a puzzle to poor Grandmother, had arrived from 
Algeria a few days after the Lories, at the exact 
time of the installation of his successor over there, 
for he, also, had been a functionary. To his duties 
of door-keeper and gardener at the Sub-Prefecture, 
he added the offices of coachman, steward, and 
husband of Sylvanire, but the latter was such a 
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trifling one, that it is not worth mentioning. La 
Berrichonne had found it difficult to decide on this 
marriage. Since her affair at Bourges, the handsom- 
est man in the world would not have caused her a 
moment's thought ; still less this little, puny, stam- 
mering Romain, a head shorter than herself, with 
a complexion the color of an omelet cooked in 
oil, brought back from S^ndgal, where, on leaving 
the navy, he had worked as gardener at the gov- 
ernor's mansion. 

But her employers liked him so well, and then 
the fellow wzis so kind and obliging, so skilful in all 
occupations, he knew how to arrange such beauti- 
ful bouquets — they were as big as trees — he 
could amuse the children in such ingenious ways, 
he stole such tender glances at her, that after a 
long time, when she had done her best to discour- 
age him, even telling him of her misfortune with 
the artillery student, Sylvanire had finally con- 
sented. 

" It shall be as you like, my poor Romain, but 
truly ..." and the mimicry of her broad shoul- 
ders seemed to say : 

" Funny idea you have there ! " 

Romain's response was an unintelligible but 
ardent sputtering, in which were mingled oaths of 
eternal affection, and wild projects of vengeance 
against the whole Artillery Corps. " Bless' pig ! " 
That was his pet expression, " Blessed pig ! " a habit 
which he had never been able to overcome. All the 
unexpressed sentiments of the heart were summed 
up in that word. The day on which the Admiral of 
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Genouilly had saved him miraculously from court- 
martial, the day when Sylvanire's mistress had 
advised her to marry him, Romain had thanked 
them both with : " Bless' pig. Admiral ! Bless' pig, 
Madame Lorie ! " and those words stood for the most 
beautiful and eloquent protestations of gratitude. 

Married, their life remained the same as before, 
she in the house with her employers, he at his 
door and in the garden — but never together. At 
night, Sylvanire watched over her invalid mistress, 
and after Madame went away she continued to 
sleep upstairs on the children's account, while her 
husband cooled his toes all alone in the big bed 
furnished him by the government. After months 
of this severe regime, scarcely relieved by a few 
gleams of tenderness, had come the overthrow of 
his patron, and the order for Sylvanire to bring 
Maurice and Fanny to Paris. 

" All right, but what about me? " asked Romain, 
as he tied up the boxes. 

" You may do as you like, my poor man. . . . 
But, at any rate, I am going." 

What he would like to do, parbleUy was to be 
with her, to have a home together ; and from the 
moment when she promised him that in Paris 
Monsieur would take them both, that they would 
be really keeping house, Romain resigned his 
place without regret. 

When he arrived in the Rue du Val-de-Grdce, 
and Sylvanire, with a gesture that spoke volumes, 
showed him the little ones, the boxes piled in 
heaps, the evident poverty, the poor man could 

4 
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say nothing but " Bless' pig, wife ! " It was plain 
to see that, for the present, they could not live 
together. No need of a coachman there, nor of 
a gardener or steward either. 

" Sylvanire is sufficient for the present," de- 
clared M. Lorie, in his lordly manner, and he 
advised Romain to look for something to do else- 
where, the present arrangement being, of course, 
only temporary. Besides, as Sylvanire said, many 
married people in Paris are out at service, and 
are compelled to live apart ; they see each other 
from time to time, and love each other all the 
more, perhaps, on this account. A broad grin, 
so engaging, so amiable, lit up the face beneath 
the white three-cornered cap. 

" Avast, then. I am off to search for something 
to do," said Romain; and it must be admitted 
that he succeeded in finding work in less time 
than his Prefect. 

He had only to go down to the banks of the 
Seine, and mingle with that crowd of rag-pickers 
which the good river supports, to have a choice 
of several professions. He could be a wharf-porter, 
a stevedore, he could work at one of the locks, or 
in a wash-house. He decided finally on a place 
at the dam de la Monnaie because it was some- 
thing of a government employment, and he had, 
like Lorie, the administrative fever. His work was 
hard, and kept him closely confined ; but as soon 
as he could get off, he ran to the Rue du Val-de- 
Grclce, always having some surprise in his big 
basket, the perquisites of the assistant lock-keeper. 
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Sometimes, by the breaking up of a raft, there 
were three or four splendid logs still wet from 
their long journey down the Seine, or, again, it 
might be some apples, or a package of coffee. 
Whatever he brought was given to Sylvanire, but 
the whole family profited by the gift; and often 
he came with a fry, a side of beef, or some other 
thing entirely foreign to the river. 

For some time Romain's visits had been at 
longer intervals. He had just been promoted to 
the station of head lock-keeper at the dam of 
Petit-Port, three miles from Paris: one hundred 
francs a month, with heating, lights, and a tiny 
cottage on the water's edge, with a garden on one 
side where he could cultivate flowers and vege- 
tables. What a fortune ! Nevertheless^ he would 
never have consented to go so far away from 
Sylvanire, if she had not absolutely insisted upon 
it. Now that it would soon be summer, she would 
bring the children to see him, and they could stay 
several days. It would be equal to a visit to the 
country to the little dears. And who knows if 
they might not even be able to settle there soon, 
just the two of them ! She would not explain 
further; and the lock-keeper, mad with joy, had 
gone to take possession of his new post, after 
which there were only very short visits, at long 
intervals and between trains. 

Romain having left the city, there was to be no 
exception; when the maid went out, they were 
absolutely forbidden to open the door. But, with 
charming ingenuity, these little Algerians, accus- 
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tpmed to living in the open air, and who for so 
long a time had lived behind their shutters, closed 
in order to conceal their poverty, now opened 
wide their windows, on a level with the street, 
without reflecting that a single stride would bring 
one inside the house. But, what was there to be 
feared in such a peaceable street, where the cats 
dozed in the sunshine, and the pink claws of 
the pigeons scratched between the paving-stones ? 
Besides, they were proud to be seen, now that 
they had beds, chairs, a wardrobe, and shelves for 
their portfolios and books. 

Of their former furniture, utilized by Sylvanire 
for kindling wood, there remained only one or 
two packing-boxes, from which the pupil of the 
Borda carved sail-boats and row-boats. It was in 
this way that the young man was. preparing for 
Navale. He had acquired from Romain this taste 
for nautical constructions; and Lorie, who at 
once thought this an indication of his vocation, 
had early formed the habit of presenting his son, 
— on reception evenings at the Sub-Prefecture, 
when the children were brought in, with: 

" Here is our sailor boy," or, of calling out in a 
proud voice : 

" Hey ! Maurice, the Borda ! " 

The little fellow, was at first enchanted with 
the respect shown by his companions for that 
glorious profession, but especially for his midship- 
man's cap — his mother's idea — but when it 
meant serious business, when, staring him in the 
face, he saw mathematics and trigonometry, both 
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as little to his taste as the ocean and its adven- 
tures, his dream was over. Everywhere he was 
addressed as the sailor, and he dared no longer 
protest. From that time, his life was embittered, 
and his face assumed a dull, lamentable expres- 
sion. He was depressed by the very mention of 
the Borday with which every one bombarded him. 
His nose lengthened over equations, drawings and 
diagrams, geographical and geometrical figures, in 
big books, far too advanced for his understanding. 
He remained perpetually the future pupil at 
Navale, terrified by all he was obliged to learn to 
be admitted, more frightened still at the idea that 
perhaps he would not be received there. 

In spite of all, the taste of his childhood per- 
sisted; and he was never happier than when 
Fanny asked him to make her a boat. At that 
very moment he was engaged in the construction 
of a splendid one, a sloop the equal of which had 
never been seen in the lake of the Luxembourg. 
He was working eagerly, all his tools on the 
window-sill, — hammer, saw, jointing-plane, which 
his little sister handed him as he needed them, 
while all the ragamuffins of the neighborhood, 
pantaloons in tatters, suspenders falling over torn 
sleeves, watched him admiringly from the street. 

Suddenly there is a shout. 

" Look out there ! Look out ! " 

There is a great noise in the street ; dogs bark, 
children and pigeons scatter to make way for a 
handsome carriage, with piebald horses, and chest- 
nut-colored livery, which has just drawn up exactly 
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before the Lories' door. A-^tall^ lean, old woman, 
dressed in a black gown with cape to match, 
descends from the carriage, and flashes on the two 
children a sbarg^lance from wicked eyes, am- 
buscaded behind a pair of heavy eyeb rows, thick 
as moustaches. 

" Does Madame Ebsen live here ? *' 

With compressed jaws, and clenched fists, the 
Borda pupil, to his sister's great admiration, 
answers courageously: 

" No, on the floor above," and quickly closes the 
window on this vision of the black lady, just like 
the one in all of Sylvanire's stories. 

Fanny whispers, breathless : 

" That 's one for sure." 

*' I think so too." 

Then, after a moment, when the footsteps ascend- 
ing the stairs become fainter : 

" Did you see how she looked at us? I thought 
she was coming in through the window." 

" I should like to have seen that," replies the 
sailor, but without conviction. And, so long as 
they know that woman is upstairs, just over their 
heads, and that carriage is at the door, right in 
front of them, shutting out the street from view, 
they stay still as mice, not daring so much as to 
speak or breathe, or even drive a nail. At last, 
they hear Mme. Ebsen's voice as she accom- 
panies some one to the landing. A dress brushes 
against their door. She is going out. The pupil 
of the Borday to be sure, lifts a corner of the cur- 
tain, but drops it again quickly. The woman is 
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there, looking at him behind the casement with 
devouring eyes, as if she would carry him away. 
Then the carriage door slams, the horses stamp, 
they start, and the shadow that the carriage made 
before the window vanishes like an ugly dream. 

" Well, really ! " says little Fanny, with a sigh of 
relief. 

That evening, when Lorie went upstairs with 
Fanny for her lesson, he found Mme. Ebsen still 
proud and excited from her fine visitor. 

"Yes, but who was it? I heard about a 
carriage ..." 

With pride she gave him a large, heavy visiting- 
card. 

JEANNE AUTHEMAN 

Foander and President of the Work of the Evangelist Dames. 

Paris. Port-Sauveur. 

" Madame Autheman ? The wife of the banker ? " 
" Not she, herself, but some one whom she sent 

to ask Lina to translate a collection oT praybrs and 

meditations." 

And she showed him a small gilt-edged book, 

lying on the table. It had this title: Morning 

Hours f by Mme. with the emblem : " A woman, 

Inst th^ wnrlHj a wnman Qha.U. save it." They 

needed two translations, one in English, and one 
in German, for which they would pay three sous 
a prayer, in each language. 

" A singular traffic, is it not?" asked Lina, with- 
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out raising her head from Fanny's exercise that 
she was correcting. 

" Why no, Linette, I assure you. At this price, 
one can manage to do it," replied Mme. Ebsen, 
in her most matter-of-fact tone. The good woman 
was no mystic ; then, lowering her voice, so as not 
to disturb the lesson, she spoke to her neighbor 
about the strange person who had been sent. 

Mile. , the name was on the card, Anne 

de Beuily Hdtel Autheman, Yes indeed ! de Beuil 
in two words; nevertheless she seemed more 
like a peasant, or a housekeeper, than a lady of 
quality. Entirely unembarrassed and making her- 
self at home, she inquired if the ladies saw many 
people, and whom they received. She also 
examined Lina's photograph on the mantelpiece, 
and found it too gay. 

" Too gay ! " exclaimed Lorie, indignantly, who 
suffered to see the fair young face clouded by 
sorrow since the death of Grandmother. 

" Ah ! and she said many other things. . . . 
That we were frivolous creatures, and did not live 
enough in God. She gave me a sermon — a 
regular sermon, with gestures and quotations. It 
is a pity that Henriette was not here. They would 
have made a pretty pair of preachers." 

" Has Mademoiselle Briss gone away?" inquired 
Lorie, who was interested in that flighty girl, doubt- 
less because she considered him so practical. 

" Yes, a week ago, with the Princess Souvorine, 
who engages her as companion. It is a splendid 
position for her, and no children." 
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" She must be satisfied, then ? " 

" Quite the contrary. She is in despair. We 
received a letter written from Vienna, and she 
longs for her cell in the Rue du Cherche-Midi. 
Ah! poor Henriettel" 

And, returning to the subject of her morning 
visitor, and to her reproach that they did not live 
enough in God, she continued: 

" In the first place, so far as Lina is concerned, 
that is not true. She plays the organ every 
Sunday in the Rue Chauchat, and never misses a 
service. As for me, have I ever had the time to be 
pious ? I should like to have seen that Mademoi- 
selle de Beuil with an old mother to take care of, 
and a child in arms. I had to run about giving 
private lessons from early morning in all kinds of 
weather, from one end of Paris to another. In the 
evening I would fall on my bed like a stone, too 
tired to pray, or even to think. But was n't it' 
piety also, to make Mamma happy to the end of her 
life, and to give Lina a good education, from which 
she is now profiting? Ah! dear little Lina, she 
will never have to undergo the harsh experiences 
that I have suffered." 

And, becoming animated at the recollection of 
her trials, she told Lorie how she used to give 
lessons in the back part of shops to persons as 
needy as herself, the exchange she sometimes 
made of an hour of German for one of French, 
and the exactions of some of the parents. There 
was one stout young girl with whom she had to 
walk while teaching her languages, having her re- 
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cite irregular verbs as they trudged through the 
wind and rain from the Arc de TJ^toile to the Bas- 
tille. This sort of thing continued for years, with 
all the privations and humiliations that must be 
endured by a poor woman — the shabby clothes, 
the breakfasts sacrificed to save six sous for 
omnibus fare — until the day she had entered 
Mme. de Bourlon's school as instructor. It was 
a very swell school for none but the daughters 
of bankers and rich merchants. There was L6onie 
Rougier, now the Countess d'Arlot, and Deborah 
Becker, who has become Baroness Gerspach. It 
was there, also, that she knew a pretty, singular 
girl named JeanxieC^4jelu§, a fanati cal^rotest ant 
who always kept afittle Bible in her pocket and 
held actual religious meetings for her companions 
in the corner of the playground during recreation 
hour. It was rumored that she was soon to be 
married to a young missionary, and go out with 
him to convert the Basutos. In fact, she left the 
school suddenly and three weeks later became — 
Mmfiu^AAitlismaru 

Lorie made a gesture of surprise. 

" Why, yes," said Mme. Ebsen, smiling. " You 
can readily understand, between a penniless mis- 
sionary and the richest banker in Paris — But, 
bless me, she must have had courage. Her hus- 
band is a fright. All one side of his face is dis- 
figured by an enormous wen, which he conceals 
under a black silk band. These skin eruptions are 
hereditary in the Autheman family. The mother 
had them on her hands and arms, and night and 
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day wore gloves that reached to her elbows. It 
is the same thing with their cousins, the Beckers. _^ 
But the son is affected worse tlian all the rest, and 
one must be terribly anxious to-J^e^iTeb-touoaarry / 
that man." ^-""^ " ^ 

From 'Grandmother's corner, Lina, who had just 
finished the lesson, and was turning over the leaves 
of the Morning Hours lying upon the table, pro- 
tested gently: 

" How do you know if it was a desire to be 
rich? Perhaps there was also a feeling of pity, 
a need to devote, to sacrifice herself to some 
wretched creature. The world is so wicked, and 
so uncharitable in its criticisms ! " 

While speaking, she bent over the pages to be 
translated, the soft cheeks a little pale from recent 
sorrow, and the fair, heavy braids, with their silvery 
gleam, fell on the book. 

Suddenly, turning half-way around to her 
mother : 

" See here. Mamma, I think this concerns me, the 
young lady who is too gay. Listen : Laughter and 
gayety are the accompaniments of a corrupt heart. 
Our hearts have no need of these things^ when the 
peace of God reigns in them!* 

" The fact is," said the mother, " that I never 
saw that little Chfttelus laugh ; and, of course, it 
is she who wrote this book." 

Lina interrupted hastily : 

" Here is something even stronger — " 

She stood up, and, shuddering, read the follow 
ing words: 
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; " ^ father y a mother ^ a husband, and children de- 
^ „^ ceive the affection. In any case they die. To attach 
\ one's heart to them is to make a poor reckoning^ 

** How can one be so stoobide ! " exclaimed 
Mme. Ebsen, whose native accent returned when 
she was greatly^ excited. 

" Listen to what follows," filine continued, em- 
phasizing the words : A wise reckoning is to love 
Christ and Him only. Christ does not deceive, 
Christ does not die, but he is jealous of our affection, 
and he claims it altogether^ It is for this reason 
that we make war on idols, and expel from our 
hearts everything that might rival him. You 
understand. Mamma, it is a sin for us to love each 
other. You must tear me from your heart, and 
Christ must come between us and separate us with 
his two crucified arms. Such things are infamies. 
Never will I translate that book." /^ 

She made a vehement gesture so extraordinary 
in that temperament of sweetness and serenity, 
that the child standing beside her felt the nervous 
reaction, a shudder on the pale slender little face. 

" Why no — why no — I am not angry," saH 
Lina, taking the little one on her lap and embrac- 
ing her so affectionately that the father, without 
knowing why, colored with pleasure. Madame 
was the first to regain her composure. 

" Come, Linette, we were wrong to become so 
excited. As if it were necessary to take to heart 
all the nonsense that one reads and hears ! It is 
true that this lady's prayer is very stupid, but that 
need not prevent us from loving each other." 
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They exchanged one of those glances of confi- 
dence such as can only exist between persons of 
the same blood. 

** No matter," said Lina, still irritated, " such 
foolishness is contagious, and can do a great deal 
o(Jiarm, especially with ymyig^heads and natures 
easily influenced." ^' "^ 

" I must say that I agree with Mademoiselle," 
added Lorie, " although, of course — " 

Mme. Ebsen shrugged her shoulders. 

" Nonsense ! Who reads these things, anyhow? " 
They were of no more importance than those little 
Anglican tracts that one sees distributed in the 
Champs filys^es like advertisements of clothing- 
houses and one-priced restaurants. Besides, there 
was also the business side of it. They were not 
at all embarrassed by Lorie's presence, and talked 
quite openly. Oh well ! at three sous a prayer 
they could make something. They would both 
work at it, and when this volume was finished, they 
would, of course, have others, and when one was 
not rich one ought not to disdain any increase of 
income. It would be something to pay for Lina's 
trousseau when she should marry. 

Before the end of the discussion, Lorie arose 
hastily : 

" Come, F^nny, say good-night." 

This little salon of the Ebsens', the most cheer- 
ful, the most friendly place in the world to him and 
his children, suddenly seemed dull^ indifferent to 
his .existence. He felt as a stranger there making 
a formal call; and this, simply because good 
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Mme. Ebsen ha^^^freated Jiim as a middle-aged 
\ maxi of noconsequenre, in fipeakingjn his ^^esence 
*" r of Lina'a marriage. 

Ah! yes, this charming girl would marry; she 
would marry soon, and he who should win her 
might well be proud of her. She was so well- 
informed, so full of courage, so orderly, so sensible, 
and, with it all, of such tender indulgence. Never- 
theless, this thought made him sad, and pursued 
him down to his own home, into his little chamber 
that overlooked the garden. The children slept in 
the next room, and he could hear the little girl 
prattling to Sylvanire, who was undressing her, 
telling her about all that had happened that even- 
ing. " Mademoiselle said . . . Mademoiselle was 
angry . . ." This Mademoiselle occupied a very 
important place in the thoughts of the little orphan. 
But, once married, she would have children of her 
own, and could no longer look after the children of 
others. And the poor man thought how !filine, by 
simply passing through his house one dreary day, 
had transformed it. 

Then, to divert his thoughts, he began, as he 
called it, "to make a few classifications." To 
make classifications was his mania, his supreme 
resource when he was anxious or distressed. It 
consisted in putting to rights a heap of green paste- 
board boxes, numbered and labelled in varied pen- 
manship : Business letters^ Family ^ Political^ Mis- 
cellaneous. Since the time that he had labelled 
these precious documents, never added to, he 
had been obliged to change their classification by 
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removing them from a blue wrapper to one of 
maroon color and that satisfied his mania. 

The package on which he laid his hand this 
evening, bore across the first page, like a name 
carved on a tomb : Valentine, These letters, written 
the year of her death, were all he had ever re- 
ceived from his wife, for they had never before 
been separated. There were many, and long ones. 
The first were sad enough, filled with tender in- 
junctions for the children's health and his own. 
There were also many messages to Sylvanire and 
Romain concerning household matters — all show- 
ing the anxieties of the absent mother. Then, 
little by little, there were murmurs and nervous 
complaints. Soon there was anger, despair, and re- 
bellion against a fate, which, scarcely concealed by 
the physician's deceptions, she knew to be pitiless. 

With these cries of grief and these sobs of de- 
spair there was always her concern for the house, 
for the children : " Do not forget to have the mat- 
tresses carded." And the yellowed writing, which 
sometimes soaked the paper as if mingled with 
tears, with its irregular, badly formed letters, its 
hesitations, marked also the sinister progress of 
the disease. The handwriting of the last letter 
bore no more resemblance to the first than the sad 
face, drawn and hollow, that greeted him in the 
peasants' room at Amboise, recalled the wife who 
had left him a year before. At that time the 
malady had made no ravages, and her rich, ripe 
beauty had caused the sailors on the quay to turn 
and admire her. 
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This letter Valentine had written after he had 
left her, when she had sent him to Paris to save his 
position, without telling him that she knew she was 
dying. 

** I knew very well," she wrote, " that the end 
had come, that we should never see each other 
again : but I had to let you go to see the Minister 
without any delay, for your own sake, for our 
children's. Ah ! the dreary days already num- 
bered, that we cannot pass together. To think 
that, with a husband and two children, I must die 
all alone ! " After this last bitter cry of her soul, 
there were only words of resignation. She was 
again the same calm, patient creature that she had 
been before she was stricken, encouraging and 
counsellihg him. Of course, he would be replaced, 
the government could not afford to lose so valu- 
able an official. But the house, the education of 
the children, all the things that a busy man must 
leave to others, — these were the questions about 
which the dying mother was most anxious. Now 
that Sylvanire was married, she would not always 
remain with them ; besides, faithful as she was, she 
was but a servant. 

And deliberately, delicately, with carefully 
chosen words that must have caused her much 
suffering to write — for all this part of her letter 
was in fragments, with long breaks — she spoke 
to him of a possible marriage, later on, some day. 
He was still such a young man. 

" Only, cjioose well ; and give purjittle oil^ a 
mother who shalTbe in reality a, mother.". 
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Never had these last words of admonition, so 
often re-read since her death, impressed Lorie as 
they did this evening, as he listened, in the silence 
of the sleeping house, to a gentle footstep moving 
about on the floor above. A window was closed, 
the curtains were drawn; and through the big 
tears that trickled down the page, and moistened 
the words, he read again and again: 

" Only, choose well. . . ." 
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THE AUTHEMAN HOTEL. 

Those who saw it ten years ago, during the life- 
time of the old mother, would have scarcely recog- 
C^v nized the home of the celebrated linkers, one 
,\^'' of the oldest and handsomest remaining in the 
Marais. It stood on the corner of the Rue 
Pav^e, with its turret en moucharabie, its high ver- 
micular walls, its irregular windows, surmounted 
by pediments and capitals, its dormer windows, 
with carved facings, opening from the high roof. 
At that period it had, in comqjon with all those 
princely dwellings transformed into business houses, 
an appearance of life and industry ; and under its 
wide porch, there was a continual coming and 
going of wagons and drays, crossing the immense 
court-yard, and doing duty between the Paris 
house and the refineries of Petit- Port. 

Below on the great stone stairway used to stand 
old Becker, Madame's brother, with pen behind his 
ear, noting the arrival and consignment of bullion, 
sent off in leaden chests, for at that time the 
Authemans were gold merchants, and furnished all 
the jewellers of France with the rough material. 
At the same time, in the vast salon on the ground- 
floor, its walls decorated with vague, mythological 
paintings, the old woman sat, perched at a pulpit- 
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shaped desk, in hat and gloves, her parrot's roost 
close by, and watched, over the grated windows, 
the scales, weighing all purchases and sales, and, 
in her harsh, hissing voice, audible above the clink- 
ing of the metal and the hum of business, call- 
ing out: 

" Moses, weigh that again. You have ten centi- 
grammes too much." 

But all that is entirely changed since the time of 
the old lady's death, when there disappeared from 
each side of the great door the black marble slabs 
inlaid with gold, on which were cut the words : 

Maison A uthematiy founded in 1 804. — Gold metal 
bought and sold. To-day the house is only used 
as a bank, coining ingots, and keeping in motion 
the public funds, without wagons or leaden chests. 
The coup6 of Mme. Jeanne Autheman is the 
only noise that resounds on the court-yard pave- 
ment, and on the morning that Lina crossed the 
threshold of the house to return the translations 
she had made, she was struck by the majestic 
silence of the old walls. ^ ~" 

The concierge; Txi his long frock-coat and white 
cravat, looked like a church sexton. When filine 
passed from the porch on the left, and ascended 
the old, stone stairway, with its deep recesses, 
which she discovered in the dim^ cathi^ral Jight 
that fell from irregularly constructed windows, the 
bell which announced her, ringing twice, awakened 
so many solemn echoes in the empty, solitary place, 
that her heart throbbed with an emotion she could 
not define. " ~" ' 
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Anne de Beuil received her. In her harsh, rough 
voice, her small eyes sunken behind bushy eye- 
brows, she announced that la Pr^sidente would see 
her after a while. 

" You have the prayers ? Give them to me. . . ." 

«. And she disappeared through a high, arched door 

whose decorations had been daubed over with a 

sombre tone, more in harmony with the furniture 

andTiangmgs of the room. 

filine waited, seated on a wooden bench, like 
those one sees in church. Others were arranged 
around the room, or piled together at the back, 
near a cabinet-organ covered with a cloth; but 
the stained-glass windows admitted a light s o dim 
that the young girl could not^distinguish clearly 
this strange place, nor could she read the inscrip- 
tions on the ancient wainscoting, where formerly 
wreaths of cupids danced, scattering roses, and 
Floras and Pomonas, bringing their fresh attributes. 

From the adjoining room came the sound of 
mourning and sobs with the murmur of a scold- 
ing voice. Moving to the end of the bench, so 
that she might not hear the lugubrious noise — for 
it troubled her — the movement awoke some one 
in that room of which she thought herself the only 
occupant, and a voice very close to her cried : 

" Moses — Moses, weigh that again." 

A beam of light from the door, which opened at 
that instant, showed her a parrot in a huge cage, 
an aged parrot with tangled feathers, and un- 
trimmed beak, just the bird to strengthen one's 
belief in the longevity of these creatures. 
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" The President will see you now, Mademoiselle," 
said at the same time Anne de Beuil, crossing the 
reception room, accompanied by a tall, haggard 
p^son, her red eyes visible even under her travel- 
ling veil. Suddenly Anne de Beuil, also, per- 
ceived the parrot, which had become terrified as 
she approached. 

"Ah! you foul vermin of a heretic, here you 
are again ! " She sprang at the cage, and dragged 
it away, shaking it furiously, and upsetting the 
water, sand, and little broken mirror, while the 
wretched bird, in a broken voice, and with the 
characteristic obstinacy of the old, continued to 
cry, " Moses, Moses," as loud as it could, ordering 
him to weigh it again. 

filine entered the presence of Mme. Authe- 
man, whom she found at her desk in a large office, 
li^^Uiat_ofl.a_business-Jii^^ The narrow,jpromi - 
nent forehead, beneath smooth, b lack bands^ the 
delicate nose, and compresseSTips, struck her at 
once. 

" Sit down, my child." ^ ~- — 

Her voice had all the(cQldness_Qf her com- 
plexion, r^f >i^r lyaningjrniiffi^f^f T^^ j^r^r-fivp y^arc, 

Dressed, not without a certain coquetry that belongs 
to all pretty women, in a simpj e gown and a cape 
of a religious order, similar to the one worn by 
Anne de Beuil, but of richer material, she sat as 
upright as a clergyman. She wrote slowly, care- 
fully; then, having finished the letter and sealed 
It, she rang the bell, and gave a package of mis- 
sives to the servant who answered, designating 
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each letter with a short, authoritative gesture: 
** For London, Geneva, Zurich, Port-Sauveur. . . •" 
It reminded one of the mail hour in a great busi- 
ness house. Then, wearied with her mental exer- 
tion, she leaned back in her office chair, and cross- 
ing her hands over her cape, regarded filine with 
a tender smile, that imparted to hereyes, instead 
of an expression of warmth, a Bl msfijig ht^like the 
reflection from a glacier. ^ £i^ 

" This, then, is the little wonder ! " 

And immediately she began to compliment 
filine on the translations which she had just ex- 
amined. Never had her books been understood 
and interpreted with such intelligence and correct- 
ness. She hoped that filine would often work 
for her. 



r^' ** By the way, let me pa^ you." 

She took her pen, an3on the corner of a note- 
book, rapidly made out the account, as accu- 
rately as an accountant could have done. . . . 
Six hundred prayers at fifteen centimes. So much 
for the German. ... So much for the English. 
. • . She handed the young girl a check for the 
amount to be cashed below at the treasurer's 
office. Then, seeing her rise to leave, she bade 
her sit down again, as she wanted to inquire about 
Mme Ebsen, whom she had known at Mme. de 
Bourlon's; and she spoke of that poor Grand- 
mother, recently called away so suddenly and 
cruelly. 

"At least," she said to filine, narrowing her 
clear eyes and darting a keen glance directly into 
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hers. " At least, I hope she knew^ the Saviour 
before dying?" 

fih'ne was embarrassed, and did not know what 
to reply, iiic apable as she was of a falsehood, even 
if the President had not seemed familiar with every 
detail of their lives. Grandmother, it is true, was 
not a professing Christian. During the last year 
of her life especially, whether from indifference or 
from a superstitious fear, she never spoke of re- 
ligious matters, but seemed to cling to the material 
side of that frail existence, which was even then 
slipping away from her. Then came that sudden, 
almost terrible end, the pastor arriving when 
all was over, the last toilet made, the white sheet 
folded over the cold form. No, she could not say 
that Grandmother had known the Saviour before 
she died. -«^ 

** Ah ! poor soul shut out from the glory of \ 
God . . ." ^ 

With changed voice, hands clasped, and in an 
oratorical manner, Mme. Autheman rose. 

"Where are you now, poor soul? How you 
must suffer; how you must curse those who left 
you without succour." She continued in this pro- 
phetic strain, but filine heard no more. At first 
embarrassed, now her heart was wrung, and the 
tears were ready to flow at the thought that Grand- 
motlier^mightbe suffering, and throughTier fault. 
/ Beneath a tranquil ^exterior, this filine Ebsen con- 
^cealed an emotional nature, where slumbered all 
tlie sentiment arid mysticism of the woman of the 
North. 
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" Grandmother suffers . . ." Her heart burst 
forth from its childish bonds in choking sobs that 
disfigured the fair, soft flesh, and rounded outlines 
of her face. 

" Come, come. Calm yourself . . ." 

Mme. Autheman approached and took her hand. 
She knew, through M. Birk, that filine was 
a girl of good sentiments, and, according to the 
world's standards, fulfilled her Christian duties; 
but God required more, of her especially, who 
lived in an atmosphere of indifference. She must 
acquire faith for those in whom it was lacking, 
a faith broad, lofty, and protecting, like that great 
tree in which the birds of the air build their 
nests. How could she do this? By seeking spir- 
itual companionship, the society of souls bound 
together only in Christ. 

"Come and see me often, either here or at 
Port-Sauveur. I shall be happy to receive you. 
We have in Paris, too, very profitable prayer- 
meetings. Soon one of my workers " — she em- 
phasized the word — "she who left the room a 
while ago, is going to make a public profession of 
religion. You must come and hear her. Her 
words will inflame your zeal. . . . Now, leave me, 
I am pressed for time." She made a gesture as if 
to dismiss her, perhaps to bless her. " Above all, 
do not weep. I will commend you to Him who 
saves and pardons. . . ." She spoke in a tone of 
assurance, as of some one who could refuse her 
nothing. 

filine left the room in a state of violent agitation. 
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In her trouble she forgot to cash the check, and 
was obliged to return, and reascend the great stair- 
case, from which opened three high glass doors, 
screened half-way with green linen shades. There 
was a counter, precisely like that in a bank, with 
its wicket doors, and grated windows, people wait- 
ing, or moving about, and the clash of coins, 
moved from pile to pile. But here, as in the 
other room, there was an air of coldness and 
stiff ness, the clerks were distant and reserved, 
there was the same dark coloring on the walls 
and ceiling which clouded the allegories and misty 
figures over the door, the former pride of the 
Autheman h6teL 

Some one spoke to her from a window, over 
which was the sign : PortSauveur, Inside a grated 
cage, standing behind the cashier, and reading 
over his shoulder, was a man who raised his head 
as she timidly presented the check, and she saw a 
wretched, hollow face, with cavernous eyes, and a 
swollen cheek concealed under a black silk band- 
age, which gave to the side of his face that was 
visible a broken-hearted, bitter expression. £line 
thought : 

" It is Autheman. How ugly he is ! " 

" Is he not? " the banker's smile seemed to reply, 
as he sadly met her eyes. 

All the way home, pursued by the misery of that 
smile on the leper-like face, she asked herself, again 
and again, how a young girl could have given her- 
self to a husband like that. Was it from compassion, 
or that pitiable love which some women feel for the 
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unfortunate ? The rigid Protestant whom she had 
just seen, seemed to her to be far removed from all 
such weaknesses, too exalted, also, to be influenced 
by the degrading question of money? What, then, 
was it? But, to explain the mysterj' of that 
strange nature, of that heart closed as tightly as a 
Protestant church on week-days, abandoned to 
emptiness, as silent as a deserted temple, filine 
must have known the history of that Jeanne 
Chdtelus, the former pupil of Mme. de Bourlon's 
school. 

She was from Lyons, the daughter of a wealthy 
silk merchant. Chdtelus and Treilhard was one 
of the most important houses in the city. Born at 
Brotteaux, facing the great Rhone, which, rapid and 
joyous as it enters Aries or Avignon, with the 
chiming of bells, and the chirping of grasshoppers, 
borrows from the Lyonnaise fogs, from its heavy, 
rain-streaked clouds, the leaden hue of its waters. 
While losing none of its impetuosity, the river re- 
flects the temperament of the Lyonnaise people — 
quick-tempered and cold, full of caprice, and, at 
The same time, absorbed in melancholy exaltation. 
The character of Jeanne was typical of the 
country, developed still more by environment 
and circumstances. 

The Another having died young, the father, en- 
tirely absorbed in business, had confided the (edu- 
cation of his child to an old aunt of a Protestantism 
narrow, exaggerated, and full of petty observances. 
On Sunday no diversion was allowed except that 
derived from attendance at the church services, or, 
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in winter when it rained — and it rains frequently 
in Lyons — a family service in the great salon^ 
never opened but on this day, where, seated on 
the uncomfortable hair-cloth furniture, gathered the 
father, the aunt, the English governess, and the 
servants. 

In a nasal tone, the aunt drawled lengthy prayers 
and readings to which the father listened, one hand 
over his eyes, as if engaged in rdigious contempla- 
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tion, but, in reality, turning over in^s^ind jcertain 
speculations of his silks. Jeanne, already a serious 
child, with a mind overwhelmed in thoughts of 
de^th^_gunishment, and original sin, never lifted 
her eyes frorcTTier religious devotion that she did 
not see from the streaming windows the great 
Rhone dimly outlined, billowy and troubled as the 
sea after a storm. 

With such a system of education as this, the 
child's growth to girlhood was accompanied with 
difficulties. She became thin and nervous, and 
was ordered to go to the mountains. Tliere^^v^re 
sojourns in the Engadine, at Montreux, near 
Geneva, or in one of those green places that seem 
imbued with the hidden sadness and gloom of the 
Lake of the Four-Cantons. One season, when 
Jeanne was eighteen years old, they settled at 
Grindelwald, in the Bernese Alps, a little village of 
guides built on a plateau, crouched at the foot of 
the Wetterhorn, the Silberhorn, and the Jungfrau, 
whose slender, dazzling summit could be distin- 
guished above a multitude of snowy peaks and 
glaciers. 
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Excursionists come there for breakfast, to pro- 
cure guides and horses ; and all day long on the 
one steep street of the little village, there is a 
tumult, a throng of arriving and departing tourists, 
alpenstock in hand, or forming long processions, 
which disappear along the winding paths, keeping 
time to the slow step of the beasts, and the heavy 
measured tread of the carriers. Through the hedges 
one can catch glimpses of fluttering blue veils. 
Aunt Chdtelus, however, discovered behind the 
hotel garden an available chalet, removed from the 
crowd of mountain climbers. It was a charming 
location, facing a pine forest whose fresh perfumes 
were mingled with the resinous odors of the wood 
in their bed-chambers. They nestled at the foot of 
the eternal snows, and at certain times a rainbow 
clefl the sky with flushes of exquisite blue and 
rose. 

There was no sound, save that of the distant 
rumbling of a torrent falling over the rocks, the 
bubbling of its foam, the cantiUne^ with the five 
notes of the Alpine horn echoing among forests 
and rocks, or the dull thunder of an avalanche 
mingling with the report of a gun shot off" in some 
grotto on the road to the small glacier. Some- 
times, at night, there came a storm, and the wind 
blew from the north; and in the morning a dust 
of light snow, like delicate, transparent lacework, 
whitened the steep ascent, the pine trees, the pas- 
tures, to melt in the noonday sun into a hundred 
little streamlets of sparkling silver, that tumbled 
down the heights, losing themselves among the 
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moss and rocks, or forming cascades, with a slow 
movement of the water. 

But these wonde rs of Alpine na ture wgre ^O^t 
upon Jeanne^BdllEeMttmtrwho spent their after- 
noons, in company with some p ious old En glish 
a nd Gf" ncYtr?ifi ladiefi|-fm the ground-floor of tTielf 
chalet conducting prayer-meetings. With curtains 
drawn and candles lighted, they sang hymns and 
read prayers ; then each of these ladies expounded 
a text from the Bible as subtly as any professional 
preacher could have done. Clergymen, however, 
were not lacking at the hotel of the Jungfrau, nor 
theological students from Lausanne and Geneva; 
but these gentlemen — nearly all of them members 
of the Alpine Club — were concerning themselves 
in little else than mountain climbing. In the morn- 
ing they could be seen with /w?/^/^, ropes, and guides, 
starting off on their jaunts; while in the evening 
they enjoyed the relaxation afforded by a game of 
chess, or they read the newspapers, or the younger 
ones even danced and sang comic songs to the ac- 
companiment of the piano. 

" And these are our priests ! " exclaimed indig- 
nantly these old wiseacres, shaking their faded 
locks, or the loops of their hideous bonnets. Ah ! 
if only they had been called to preach the Gospel, 
they would have brought to their vocation such 
zeal, such faith that it would have affected and 
set on fire the whole world. This dream of the 
apostleshig^oTwomen^ar^^ 

And why not women priests, since there were 
women Bachelors, and women doctors? The fact 
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is, that, with their faces fiery with zeal, or wan from 
exhaustion, and their plain black gowns which gave 
no indication of their sex, they might all have passed 
for old clergymen. 

Jeanne Ch&telus was infused with this mysticism 
by which she was surrounded, intensified in her 
case by the ardor that belongs to youth ; and not 
the least curious feature of these prayer-meetings 
was to see this young girl of eighteen, pretty and 
restless, her raven hair brushed smoothly over the 
arched brow, her thin lips expressing determina- 
tion and meditation, rise to expound the Holy 
Scriptures. The guests became devotees simply 
to hear her ; and the chamber-maid at the chalet, 
a sturdy Swiss woman wearing a great butterfly cap, 
was so affected by Jeanne's sermons, that she acted 
3Si{ Servig^ej spilling penitential tears in the morn- 
ing chocolate, and talking to herself and prophe- 
sying as she swept the rooms or mopped the 
corridors. 

Many other instances of Jeanne^s^ious influence 
were related. A village guide, Christian Ibenit, 
by name, had been found at the bottom of a ere- 
vasscy after a frightful fall. For ten days he lin- 
gered, in horrible tortures, filling his hut with howls 
and blasphemies, in spite of the visits and exhorta- 
tions of the pastor. Jeanne went to see the man, 
and, taking her place by his pillow, gently and 
patiently reconciled the sufferer with the Saviour, 
so that he fell asleep in death as calmly and uncon- 
sciously as his little marmot, recently taken from 
his leafy bed, after six winter months of torpor. 
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This success completed the exaltation of the 
young Lyonnaise. She believed herself called to 
the Gospel mission, and spent the evenings in her 
room composing prayers and meditations. She 
affected a marked austerity of manner, and con- 
versed with the same precision that she employed in 
her public addresses, interspersing her words with 
texts and Scriptural quotations. " A woman lost 
the worldyU woman shcilL^ave it'* This ambitious 
devTce, which she afterwards adopted as a motto 
to be inscribed on her letter paper, even engraving 
it on the inside of her bracelets and rings, where 
other women have a tender sentiment or love 
cipher — this device was even then formulating in 
the young mind, and the work of the Evangelist 
Dames was already germinating, vaguely, indis- 
tinctly, and lost among a thousand other confused 
plans, when an accident determined her life. 

Among the ladies attending the prayer-meet- 
ings was a Genevese, who was especially fond of 
Jeanne, the mother of one of the Theological 
students. This big, strapping fellow, who was 
preparing himself for the foreign mission field, 
was employing the time until he should go and 
convert the Basutos, by an enthusiastic indul- 
gence in all the sports of the place, climbing 
peaks, riding horseback, tossing off Swiss cham- 
pagne, yodlingy like an Oberland herdsman, at 
the top of his lungs. The Genevese mother saw 
in Mile. Chdtelus, whom she knew to be very 
wealthy, a splendid match for her son, and very 
skilfully she paved the way for the marriage, by 
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extolling the heroism of the young missionary, 
who was ready to exile himself, and go forth into 
the wilderness for Jesus' sake. 

What a joy it would be, if her poor son, before 
expatriating himself, should be able to find a truly 
Christian wife, who would consent to follow him 
in his Gospel mission, assisting him, taking his 
place, if need be! What a noble life for any 
woman, what an opportunity to consecrate herself 
to Christian work ! Having once entered Jeanne's 
mind, the idea made its way alone, like those 
beards of darnel grass that children put in their 
sleeves, and that climb higher and higher at every 
movement of the arm. 

Chance aided maternal finesse. The young 
people were pleased with each other ; and, how- 
ever far removed from earth were the thoughts 
of Mile. Chdtelus, it is still probable that she 
was favorably impressed by the elegant figure of 
the young theologian, and the strong, dark face 
beneath the little white cap worn by students of 
the University of Geneva. By degrees she fell 
into the habit of thinking of him, and he became 
associated with her plans for the future. She was 
even anxious about his frequent and dangerous 
ascents, and when he did not return in the even- 
ing, she lingered at her window, to watch a light 
on some inaccessible summit — the little lamp of 
one of those places of refuge which the Alpine 
Club has had built on every peak, and where 
belated excursionists may find a fire and a bed of 
hard boards. 
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The young girl, ^igold/as she usually was^ thought 
gently : " He is there ! nothing has happened to 
him," and went to sleep content, and a little sur- 
prised — she, de prived of the tender rearing of 
a. .niother, whose sentiments hitherto had been 
limited to the love of God, and the hatred of sin 
— that her heart could be stirred by the thought 
of another than Christ. Nevertheless, religious 
emotion had a large share in this new love. When 
they spoke to each other to plight their troth, as 
they walked alone^ on the shore of the Mer de 
Glace, before that vast horizon of congealed waves^ 
what they said to each other would not have been 
out of place in the sanctuary. Their avowals and 
promises were as cold as the North wind that 
begins to blow during the first days of September, 
with a taste of snow that renders breathing difficult. 

They promised solemnly to belong to each other, 
and to devote their lives to the spread of the 
Gospel, the glory and word of the living God. As 
they spoke, the glacial rocks trembled, and rolled 
beneath their feet, dimming with gray dust the 
blue crystals of the icy mass. He had still another 
year to study before being ordained. She, during 
this time, would work to prepare herself for the 
sacred mission. They would write to each other 
every week. All this settled, hand in hand, they 
stood close to each other in silence. The Gen- 
evese, calmer than his companion, shivered, and 
drew his coat collar about his neck. She, how- 
ever, was burning with a fever to proselyte, her 

cheek flushed with the same rosy glow that the 
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setting sun still cast on the hoary and rigid peaks 
of the Jungfrau. 

For a whole year they wrote to each other, 
letters of love and theology mingled, like the 
correspondence of HdoTse and her master, but 
corrected and chilled by Protestantism. As Jeanne 
was sincere in her wish to consecrate herself to 
her mission, she went to Paris to study English 
and geography at Mme. de Bourlon*s, where 
she intended passing the few remaining months 
before her marriage. Strange as she seemed to 
all those wealthy and frivolous Parisian girls, 
Jeanne Chdtelus nevertheless impressed them by 
the sincerity of her faith, her sibylline manner, 
and the story of her engagement and approaching 
departure for the mission field. 

She led, moreover, a life apart from the other 
girls, having outside her classes the privilege of 
using a small room at the remote end of the dor- 
mitory, where, with two or three of her friends, 
among the older pupils, she used to spend the 
evenings. There, as under the plane-trees during 
recreation hour, Jeanne spread the good news, 
exerting the magnetic power of her voice and eyes, 
and her indomitable passion for proselyting. She 
made several veritable converts^3mon^^_..others, 
Deborah Becker, a tall Jewess, with copper-colored 
hair, a niece of the widow Autheman. On her 
pale, creamy complexion, this pretty Deborah 
had a taint of the disease hereditary in the Authe- 
man family. With the changing seasons, her face, 
neck, and arms were affected with crimson 
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blotches, as if a thorn tree had scratched her ; and 
for several days she would be obliged to remain in 
the infirmary, covered with starch and salves. 

The other boarding pupils, jealous of her im- 
mense fortune, used to say : " It is the Autheman 
gold that she is sweating." But Jeanne saw it in a 
different light and proved to Deborah that it was a 
divine punishment, the anger of God bearing on 
a race that obstinately refused to know him ; and 
she tormented that weak mind with sermons and 
long theological arguments, even under the shadows 
of Petit-Port, the home of the widow Autheman, 
where Deborah often took her friend. The faith 
of the daughter of Israel was shaken, and she was 
willing to renounce it, to leave her father, her fam- 
ily, to follow Jeanne, and dwell with her and her 
husband in a tent, like Paul in the desdrt. Thus 
did Jeanne the Evangelist understand, even at 
that age, hoaLt o wrench hearts from their natural 
affections, to offer them to Jesus, all quivering „and 
bruised from broken bonds. 

But in the meanwhile a commercial crisis 
struck the money market at Lyons, completely 
ruined Ch&telus and Treilhard, and changed en- 
tirely the matrimoniaLl plans of the young theolo- 
gian. The rupture was managed politely, but it 
took place under pretext that the health of the 
future missionary could not endure the amount of 
travelling that would be necessary, and also, that 
he realized that the virtues and the noble apostolic 
endowments of Mile. ChAtelus deserved a more 
glorious field for their exercise than the modest 
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parish in the Canton of Appenzell to which he 
resigned himself. 

Jeanne, although making no sign of complaint, 
and allowing no one to suspect it, received from 
this base and humiliating deception a terrible blow. 
During the two months that she still passed under 
Mme. de Bourlon's roof, no one but Deborah 
knew of this sudden, change in her destiny. She 
continued to elucidate the Bible, and to edify her 
following among the older girls, concealing hence- 
forth under a serene exterior a bitter de spair, and 
^ y^ contempt for men and life. A yawning abyss was 
opened in this defiant soul by her first and only 
< y deception in, love. The head alone and the mystic 
fire that burned beneath that visionary brow, sur- 
vived the disaster. Her religious fervor still grew, 
but it was fierce, implacable, her favorite texts 
those of despair, or threats of malediction and 
punishment. And with it all there was her dream 
of evangelizing, of saving the world, mingled with 
secret anger against her impotence on account of 
her Jack, of money. How could she, alone and 
helpless, set out to convert unbelievers ? 

She thought of entering the Deaconess* Home 
in the Rue de Reuilly; but she knew the spirit 
and rule of the house, and that it was the duty of 
these semi-nuns to visit and care for the sick and 
afflicted. Now, concern for suffering humanity 
was distasteful to her and pity seemed irreligious, 
since all wounds, moral or physical, are so many 
blessed tests to draw us nearer to God. 

One Thursday she was summoned to the parlor, 
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where she found old Mother Autheman, in her 
ubiquitous white bonnet and light-colored gloves. 
Informed of the breaks with the missionary, she 
had come to ask Jeanne to marry her son. The 
young girl wanted a week for consideration. She 
had often seen at Petit-Port that tall, silent young 
fellow, dispirited on account of his facial disfigure- 
ment, endeavoring at table to conceal with his 
hand the black bandage that swelled out over his 
frightful malady. As often happens in veiled or 
concealed faces, an extraordinary a cuten ess and 
ajrdor seemed concentrated in his eyes. Jeanne 
thought of him without the slightest feeling of re- 
pugnance. All men were now alike to her and of 
the same value. '\A11 were tainted, whether their 
hideousness was within or without. But fortune 
tempted her, a colossal fortune, to devote to the 
service of pious works. She would have accepted 
at once, but for the idea of marrying a Jew, a 
reprobate. An hour's conversation with Authe- 
man, who was desperately in love, removed her 
scruples ; and the marriage took place, not in the 
synagogue, but at the temple, to the great scandal 
of all Israel. 

As soon as she was married, Jeanne began her 
work of evangelization in the very heart of Paris, 
much as if she had been among the Kaffirs. She 
was aided by all the resources of an immense for- 
tune, for the Autheman coffers were open to her : 
and the tall chimneys of Petit-Port smoked night 
and day; gold was melted in the crucibles, and 
wagons, heavy with ingots, rolled by with the 
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means of redeeming the souls of the whole world. 
She had prayer-meetings in her salon in the Rue 
Pav6e, and preached sermons — at first moderate in 
tone. And the widow Autheman, going upstairs to 
her room in the evening, used to hear their hymns, 
sung to the accompaniment of a melodion; and 
she sometimes met on the stairs, the weird, starved 
faces of those monomaniacs, in threadbare clothes 
and waterproofs dripping with mud — a dismal, 
faithful troup of necessitous catechumens. 

She was, indeed, a little astonished at this life of 
austerity, at this renunciation of society hy,A.yflving 
fnd pretty woman, but her son was^happy, and 
she may have seen, perhaps, in all this mummery a 
safeguard for the poor invalid, so that, far from 
placing any obstacle in the way of her daughter- 
in-law, she facilitated her mission work in every 
way. Ah I if she had but known that one of the 
first and most ardent converts was Jeanne's hus- 
band himself, and that he was only waiting for 
his mother's death to be received, and make a 
public renunciation! 

This reception of the Israelite Autheman into the 
Temple of the Oratory, was one of the great events 
of the close of the Empire. Every Sunday there- 
after, could be seen on the seat of the deacons 
and elders, facing the pulpit, the knife-blade face, 
the disfigured and concealed cheek, of the cele- 
brated gold merchant. His conversion gave Jeanne 
great weight among her followers : she became the 
** Madame Guyon " of Protestantism. Upright in 
her life, persevering in her work, she won the 
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esteem even of those who considered her enthu- 
siasm as rank madness. To spread the good news 
into every corner of Paris, she hired large rooms in 
its most crowded districts, where she preached on 
certain days every week. She had, at first, as 
acolyte, no one but an old maid, formerly nurse 
and seamstress at Mme. de Bourlon's, a rabid 
Calvinist. She was descended from a family of 
noblemen of Charente who had been ruined by 
persecutions, and returned to their peasant origins. 

The religion of Anne du Beuil retained all the 
narrow, fierce fanaticism of the Reformation pre- 
valent at the time of the wars. The woman had 
eyes watchful and suspicious, a soul as ready for 
martyrdom as for battle, holding in contempt both 
ridicule and death — a coarse creature, with a 
strong provincial accent. On preaching days she 
would push herself into workshops and laundries, 
and even into the barracks, bestowing money, when 
necessary, to bring people to the gospel. 

Meanwhile, the hdtel in the Rue Pavde was 
changed in appearance. Jeanne, while retaining 
the banking-house, suppressed the traffic of gold as 
savoring too strongly of Jewry. Uncle Becker 
went elsewhere to carry on his business; the re- 
fineries of Petit-Port, or rather of Port-Sauveur, 
were torn down, and in their place erected a church 
and Evangelical schools. Soon of the old Authe- 
man house, nothing remained but the ancient 
parrot that had belonged to the mother, and to 
which the banker was, on that account, much 
attached, but which Anne de Beuil detested, jost- 
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ling and chasing it from room to room, as the last 
dibris of that reprobate family. It was the living 
image of the old gold-broker, Mother Autheman, 
the bird even reproducing her harsh voicei and 
hookedi Jewish nose. 
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THE LOCK. 

" ROMAIN I There is Romain ! " 

This joyous cry from little Fanny, the moment 
the train stopped at the Ablon station, was the 
signal for a row of heads to appear at the car 
windows, the merry, noiSy heads of Parisians escape 
ing from the city to spend this Easter Monday, 
their first holiday of the season, in the fresh air, 
and bright sunshine of the country ; and the droll 
appearance of the little man, and his laugh that 
spread from ear to ear, giving him the expression 
of a monkey, responded to the general good 
humor, and from one end of the train to the other 
was heard the same call, in every tone and accent. 
"There is Romain! Good-morning, Romain) 
Hello, Romain, hello ! " which for a moment gave 
the lock-keeper, standing on the platform in a 
blaze of excitement, the paralyzing intoxication of 
popularity. 

" Eh ! bon Dieu ! What do they mean, my poor 
man?" exclaimed Sylvanire in terror, jumping from 
the car before any of the others, little Fanny in her 
arms. 

" They are happy, and are amusing themselves, — 
but, bless' pig ! I have more reason than they to 
be happy." 
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And, hoisting himself to his wife's rosy cheeks, 
he made them smack with a loud kiss that re- 
doubled the shouts of laughter inside the curtains ; 
then darted off to the assistance of Mme. Ebsen 
and her daughter. But Lorie, who was in the 
coach, had already anticipated him, and had helped 
the ladies from the car, with the respectfully humble 
manner with which he had formerly received the 
Empress Eugenie when she had landed at the quay 
at Cherchell. 

" And Maurice ? " asked Fanny, looking for her 
brother beside Romain. 

" Monsieur Maurice is at the lock, Mamzelle. I 
left him with Baraquin to help work it. This way 
out, monsieur, mesdames. . . ." 

Laden with everybody's coats and umbrellas, 
the lock-keeper, in a brisk little trot, in which 
he was evidently restraining his desire to run 
and jump, hurried toward the gateway, while the 
train, to the cry of a thousand mischievous 
voices calling : " Romain ! Hello, Romain ! " moved 
away, tossing behind it as it went great puffs of 
smoke. 

It had been Sylvanire's idea, seeing the dull, 
mournful countjenanoe^of the^ Borda p upil a lways 
poring over his books, to send him for a little 
diversion into the pure air of the country. Lorie 
had consented all the more readily to this plan, 
because with his utilitarian views of life, he saw in 
this an opportunity for the young man to continue 
his studies from the practical side. Maurice had 
been at the lock three weeks, when~his friends, 
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profiting by a holiday, when there would be neither 
lessons nor work at the Department, had made up 
a party to come and see him. How proud was 
Romain to receive his former Prefect, and these 
two handsome ladies ! What joy to extend to 
Sylvanire the honors of that conjugal dwelling 
where soon, perhaps — but hush! This was a 
secret between the two. 

From Ablon to Petit-Port was scarcely more 
than three kilometers, an omnibus running between 
the two for every train; but the lock-keeper, 
thinking it would be more pleasant, had brought 
his boat, a large green one, freshly repainted. 
Here all the guests were soon installed, the littie 
girl in the stern between filine and Mme. Ebsen, 
and Lorie on the seat in front of them. Sylvanire 
sat in the bow, which she completely filled with 
her dress — of that shade of blue worn by nurses, 
and which, with her white fluted cap, seemed like 
a livery. Romain, active as a rat, was the last to 
jump in, shoving off the boat with his foot, and 
taking up the oars. The boat was heavy, and the 
current strong. 

" You will fatigue yourself, my good man." 

" No fear of that. Monsieur Lorie." And the 
little man, bracing himself firmly against the foot- 
rest, gurgled and grimaced in the sunshine, bend- 
ing his curly head backward until it almost touched 
his wife's knees; then, by a singular manoeuvre, 
pushing out into the middle of the river where 
the current was very swift. 

** Petit-Port is then on the other side, Romain? " 
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" Beg pardon, Monsieur Lorie, but it is only to 
connect with the Chain." 

No one understood what he meant until they 
saw him suddenly lay down his oars, and with the 
end of his boat-hook grasp the last of a long train 
of tows that passed every morning at that hour. 
Certainly a delicious mode of navigation, no fa- 
tigue, no jar. The throbbing of the engine, and 
the grating of the tow-chain on the bridge were 
distinguished only in the distance, as a monoto- 
nous, soothing murmur, that seemed to spread 
to the two river banks with the foam in their wake. 
Under the bright sky, glorified by the youth of the 
day and the season, the country deserted, pretty 
white houses, on both sides of the river, in their 
gardens of budding vegetation, with their half- 
blown lilacs nodding in the fresh breeze, unfolded 
themselves to view. 

" How comfortable we are ! " said Fanny, her 
arm around £line; and that little childish voice 
expressed the sentiments of the whole party. 
They were comfortable. For the first time since 
their sorrow, the young girl's cheek glowed with 
the tinge of health, and her sweet smile, like a half- 
opened flower, expressed delight in the presence 
of nature — of nature, always soothing, always 
comforting. Mme. Ebsen, like all persons who 
have lived long and suffered much, enjoyed more 
quietly her day of relaxation. Lorie watched the 
blond hair on filine's brow and neck flutter gently 
in the breeze, and fancied that, somehow, it was his 
own heart that his little girl's arm drew close to the 
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young girl's heart. But the happiest of them all 
was Romain, as he sat in the bow near his wife, 
speaking to her in low tones, and from time to 
time stealing sly glances behind him. 

"There's Petit-Port," he suddenly exclaimed, 
pointing to a village, with its uniform red roofs 
scattered over the slopes, as yet somewhat bare, 
on which were planted the market gardens, vege- 
table patches, and flower beds, that border the 
left bank of the Seine above Ablon. 

" In a quarter of an hour we shall be at the 
lock." 

Along the bank an estate of ancient and mano- 
rial appearance spread for a considerable distance 
its balustraded roofs, its rows of gray shutters, its 
thick well-pruned hedges and lawn, in the form of 
a half-moon, inclosed with huge stones, connected 
by chains in front of the entrance door. Beyond, 
extended over the hill an immense park, with its 
great trees of many different species, through 
which could be discovered, detached and over- 
grown with moss, an old stone stairway, its double 
balustrade meeting overhead in an arch. As the 
foliage was yet scant, they also saw overlooking 
a white building, a massive, evidently new, marble 
cross, which they took for a great family tomb, or 
a chapel. 

" The Autheman Ch&teau," responded Romain, 
in answer to their questioning glances. 

"Why, then, this is Port-Sauveur," exclaimed 
filine quickly. 

"Precisely, Mamzelle. That's what they call 
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the Chiteau here in the country. And a queer 
place it is too, and their village as well ! You 
would have to search far through Seine-et-Oise, 
and even through all France to find its like." 

An inexplicable fee ling of une asiness suddenly 
seized the young girl, dimming thelSeauHful spring 
sunshine, and the pure atmosphere, full of the 
perfume of violets. It was the memory of her 
visit to the Rue Pavde, and the reproaches of 
Mme. Autheman on her Grandmother's impeni- 
tent death. She could not turn her eyes from 
those rows of closed shutters, from that dark, 
mysterious park, dominated by the funereal cross. 
What chance was leading her here ? Was it in- 
deed chance, or was it, perhaps, a higher will, a 
warning from God? 

But, already, a turn in the bank, a cluster of 
trees, the progress of the boat, bringing into view 
all that part of the estate that lay on and beyond 
the hill, had removed the ghostly spell. They 
could now perceive the lock intersecting the 
river, with its silver foam. They heard its dull 
roar, becoming louder as they approached the 
flood-gates of the weir. At a signal from the 
tug, the little white jetty of the mill-race was 
slowly opening its gates. Romain showed Sylva- 
nire a tiny house on the tow-path, a mere die of 
a house, the black spots well represented by the 
doors and windows. 

" At home ! " he exclaimed in a whisper, with 
tears in his eyes, as he detached his boat from 
the tow, and guided it to the landing. Maurice, 
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busy on the jetty with the boy, had seen them from 
a distance, and came running toward them, shout- 
ing like a Caribbean savage, waving in the air his 
cap, the gilt cords of which were sadly tarnished 
by the water and sun. He himself, tanned, sun- 
burnt, his nose red and swollen, a real sailor, as 
Romain said, had been wonderfully benefited by 
his out-of-door exercise. 

"Eh Maurice! the Borda!'' cried the father 
cheerily, without seeing the poor child's terrified 
expression at this sudden mention of his vocation. 
Fortunately for him, they now arrived at the lock- 
keeper's dwelling, a one-storied cottage raised a 
few feet above the ground as a protection from 
high tides, and surrounded by a vegetable garden, 
its green furrows in perfect order. Inside the 
house was a large room containing two single 
beds for the lock-keeper and his boy. In one 
corner were a wooden dial, needle, manipulator, 
and the telegraphic apparatus connecting the lock 
with all the others along the Seine. On one side, 
was the kitchen, full of shining utensils that had 
never been used. 

" You see," explained Romain, " that as long as 
I am a bachelor," and he went on to tell that he ate 
his meals at the Affameur, kept by Damour, a boat- 
man's tavern near by, celebrated for its vegetable 
soup and fried tench. It was there that he had 
ordered breakfast for the party. 

He then opened the door of a room facing the 
kitchen, into which he proudly and mysteriously 
introduced his guests. The shutters were closed. 
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but when Romain opened the windows, and the 
light came streaming in, there were exclamations 
of surprise. There was a beautiful mahogany bed, 
a pretty carpet covered with large roses, a bureau 
surmounted by a mirror which reflected a variety 
of trinkets gotten at the Fair. The buff wall-paper 
was decorated with pictures that he had cut from 
magazines. It was a surprise, this room ! Sylva- 
nire's room, furnished entirely from the lock-keeper's 
savings, and without saying a word to his wife. 
He was keeping it as a gift for her until the time 
when . . . 

" It is very nice," exclaimed Sylvanire, fearing 
that he was saying too much ; and she drew him 
outside, leaving the ladies before the new mirror 
to rearrange their hats, slightly disordered by the 
fresh breeze of the river. Alone with Eline and her 
mother, little Fanny, in a mysterious tone, said : 

" I know very well why Romain is so happy. It 
is because they are going to live together soon, as 
soon as we have a new Mamma." 

filine started : 

"A new Mamma! Who has spoken to you of 
such a thing?" 

" Sylvanire did, this morning, as she was dress- 
ing me. But hush! It is a great secret." 

And she ran away to join her brother, who was 
calling her. 

The two women looked at each other. 

" A great mystery," said Mme. Ebsen, smiling. 

filine was imlignant : 

" How ridiculous ! To marry at his age." And 
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her hand trembled nervously as she adjusted the 
long jet pin in her hair. 

"Why, Linette, M. Lorie is not old at all. 
Hardly forty, and he does not even seem so old 
as that. And so fine-looking, so distinguished." 

Forty years old. P!line would have supposed 
him much older. It was doubtless his serious 
look, his solemn manner, that made him appear 
so old to her eyes. The sudden announcement 
of his marriage was of no interest to her except 
so far as Fanny was concerned, for she had grown 
accustomed to treat the child as her own, and, of 
course, that woman would take her away. But, 
what woman? Lorie had never spoken of any 
one. He did not go out, he saw no one. 

"We must get him to talk," said the mother. 
" We have the whole day for it." 

When they joined the others on the little jetty, 
Romain was explaining to M. Lorie the system of 
the locks, the flood-gates raised or lowered, by the 
aid of a lever, the iron braces in the stonework, 
by which he descended into the water, dressed in a 
diving costume, to repair the gates of the dam. 
A famous invention, bless' pig, these locks ! For- 
merly, during three months of summer, the poor 
boatmen were compelled to be idle, and, in river 
language, this lost time, when the women and 
children cried with hunger, and the men solaced 
their empty stomachs at the tavern, was called 
the affameur ; hence the name of the neighbor- 
ing inn. But now, the water flowed all the year, 
and work with . . . 

7 
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Lorie followed the explanation in the grave, 
understanding manner of a Sub-Prefect inspecting 
the works of his department, filine was not listen- 
ing, for she was thinking of the child who had come 
into her life just at the right time to fill its empti- 
ness and satisfy that maternal instinct which was 
beginning to stir within her. For Fanny she had 
all the feelings of a mother, the indefatigable pa- 
tience, the anxieties, the concern for her comfort, 
occupied not only in her studies, but in the cut of 
her little frocks, the color of her hat, and the shade 
of the ribbon with which her hair was tied. She 
had entire charge of these details, Sylvanire having 
abdicated in favor of her taste and grace. And 
now . . . 

The whistle on the Chain sounded loud and 
shrill. Their meal finished, the boatmen hurried 
back to the river, and soon the tug, with smoke 
puffing from its black and white smoke-stack, its 
red sides almost touching the two boats 01 the 
mill-pond, filed slowly out, followed by all its 
'train of boats. The gates of the lock slowly 
closed, driving back an immense mass of water, 
and the grating and creaking of the Chain grew 
more and more indistinct as it glided away, with 
its wave-like motion, becoming smaller and smaller 
to the last little boat, like the tail of a kite. Before 
leaving the jetty, the lock-keeper introduced Bara- 
quin, the one whom he called his boy, a somewhat 
youthful name for the tanned, chapped face of this 
wrinkled old Seine-et-Oise boatman, twisted from 
rheumatism, and walking sideways, like a crab. 
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The old fellow grunted a few words of welcome 
which seemed to come from the bottom of his 
boots. Nobody paid much attention to him. 

Rom^in — and it was the distinguishing feature 
of the old sailor — never drank a drop of wine or 
brandy. As a young man, he had been, however, 
a& he proudly said, "the greatest toper in the 
lEleet," but, having struck the captain one day when 
he was tipsy, and risked a court-martial, with all 
its consequences, he took an oath never to drink 
another drop, and kept his word, in spite of the 
jokes and wagers of his crew, and the teniptations 
laid for him. Now, the mere sight of a glass of 
wine turned his stomach; on the other hand, he 
had taken a fancy for sweet things, such as cafi 
au laity milk-posset, and almond syrup. It was 
certainly not a piece of luck for him to have fallen 
on a companion who was always half seas over. 

"But what can you expect?" said the lock- 
keeper, as he conducted his guests to breakfast. 
" It 's not this poor old fellow's fault. It is the 
Chdteau that is to blame. Ever since they have 
conjured him, he always has more money than he 
knows what to do with." 

" Conjured him ? What do you mean ? " 

** Yes, indeed. Every time he goes to church and 
takes the communion, the lady of Petit-Port gives 
him fQrtyJran£s-aii4-3-^C£iat^ That is what is ruin- 
ing him, the poor boy." 

The inn of UAffameur, situated a little above the 
lock, may be seen from a distance perched on a 
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terrace with latticed arbors at each corner. On 
the terrace they have all kinds of open air amuse- 
ments, shooting at cakes, quoits, bowling, swings, 
and on a green platform are trapezes and knotted 
ropes. Greeted, on entering the house, by the fra- 
grant odor of the soup, made every day for the 
Chain, the guests found the hostess, Mme. Damour, 
about to lay their table in a little private room, with 
plastered walls, but as neat as a pin. The hostess, 
also the perfection of tidiness, with a serious, almost 
a harsh face, brightened up only when she saw 
Romain, " her favorite boarder." 

As she bustled in and out, Romain, in a low tone, 
explained that in their time no people had been 
livelier than these Damours ; but they had lost a 
daughter, a tall, handsome young lady about Mile. 
Kline's age. In his grief, the husband had begun 
to drink, and grew worse and worse, until he had 
ended in the madhouse at Vaucluse ; and the wife, 
now left all alone, had no heart to laugh, bless' pig ! 

" And of what did this* poor young girl die ? " 
asked Mme. Ebsen, gazing tremblingly on her 
nineteen-year-old daughter, sweet and delicate as 
a flower. 

" It would seem," Romain went on, still more 

, \ mysteriously, " that the lady o£ Jetit-Port gave her 

something bad. to drink." "" 

And, at a movement of indignation from the 
young girl: 

" Listen, then ! I am only telling you what the 
mother says. This much is certain, that the child 
died at the Chateau, and that the people in the 
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country around about have not done talking of it 
yet, although it happened years ago." 

The hostess came in, bringing on a saucepan 
still glowing from the fire a magnificent tench, 
caught by Romain within the regulation reserve of 
two hundred meters above and below the lock ; and 
the scent of this rustic dish, the lock-keeper's ex- 
planations, and their fine appetites gained from the 
trip on the river, proved a diversion from this gloomy 
local story, which was all the more quickly dissi- 
pated in the refreshing breeze that blew in from 
the Seine, ruffling the river before the terrace in a 
thousand silvery scales, whose sparkling motion 
was mirrored in dancing reflections on the glasses, 
the carafes, and the coarse, unbleached table-cloth. 
A bottle of Burgundy, a wine which the boatmen 
offer in payment for their meals at riverside inns, 
increased the merriment of the feast, already gay 
with the laughter of the children, and the extrava- 
gant joy of Romain, seated by Sylvanire at a small 
table by the window. 

How happy he was, the excellent little lock- 
keeper, to be at breakfast with his wife, the first 
time, perhaps, in two years, since their marriage ; 
a real return of their wedding day. But his happi- 
ness did not prevent him from looking after the wel- 
fare of his guests, and from running in and out from 
the kitchen to the table to see that nothing was lack- 
ing; and the favorite boarder even insisted on 
making the coffee with his own hands, in the 
Algerian fashion, as his former master used to like 
it, with all the coffee grounds in the bottom of the 
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cup. Triumphantly he was placing the tray on a 
long table used as a sideboard, when a sound was 
suddenly heard from the. table under the linen 
cover. 

" Listen ! a piano." 

It was, in fact, an old harpsichord, bought at the 
sale of one of those old chateaux still remaining on 
that bank of the Seine. After haying led many a. 
gavotte and menuet d punier ^ the old-fashioned in- 
strument now served to amuse Parisians on Sunday 
at a public-house, wearing out its old age for 
L'Amant (VAtnanday or La Fille de V Embalteur. 
But under the delicate touch of inline, the thin 
tones found again a momentary charm, the short 
melancholy sound of the notes corresponding well 
with the yellow ivory of the keys. 

When the young girl, who had not played on 
the piano since she had been in ntourning, began 
the ritomello of the old national air, Denmark, 
with fair fields and nteadowSy one would have 
said that Grandmother herself, in her quavering and 
broken voice, was calling up on the distant horizon 
a picture of the green pastures, the waving wheat- 
fields, of nature generous and radiant. 

Then filine played something from Mozart which 
sounded like a warbling of birds shut up in the. 
little piano, to which the wagtails and fauvettes re- 
sponded, living warblers hopping about in the 
reeds of the bank. The sonata finished, she 
played another, and still another, abandoning her- 
self to the charm of the old instrument, when, 
upon turning roimd, she saw that she was alone 
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with l-orie. Romain and Sylvanire had gon^ 
down to the river bank to amuse the children, 
and Mme. Ebsen had followed to weep the more 
freely. 

He had remained there, continuing to listen, 
ai)d' moved to. the depths of his heart, much more 
than was befitting in a member of the administra-. 
t^pnw She was so pretty, animated as she was by 
the music, her eyes sparkling, her fingers hovering 
delicately like fluttering butterflies, over, the keys. 
He would have liked to. prolong that delicious, 
moment, and to remain thus forever, gazing pn. 
her.. Suddenly a child's cry, a distracting cry of 
terror, broke in on the encircling calip of the air,, 
the sonorous murmur of the water. 

" It is Fanny," cried filine, pale as death, rushr 
ing to the window. But now, there were shouts 
of laughter, and Lprie, leading out of the window,, 
discovered the cause of all the excitement. Ro- 
main, dressed in l^is diving-dress, was getting 
i;eady to descend under the lock. 

" How frightened I was ! " 

Eline>, whose color had returned with the regu- 
lar beating of her heart, for a moment interrupted, 
leaned upon the little balcony, one hand over her 
eyes, blushing and wreathed in light. 

" How good you are to that child ! " murmured 
Lorie. 

" It is true that I love her as if she were mine, 
and the thought of giving her up causes me much 
sorrow." 

He was dismayed, thinking pf those marriage 
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plans of which Mme. Ebsen had already spoken, 
and, timidly, fearing to learn more : 

" Give her up? And why? '* 

She hesitated a little, still looking in the 
distance. 

" Because you are going to give her a new 
mother." 

" Who told you that? I have never thought of 
such a thing." 

But who could resist those transparent eyes/ 
meeting his? Yes, of course he had sometimes 
thought ... It is so dreary to live alone, to have 
no one in whom he can confide his daily pleas- 
ures and troubles. ... So gloomy to have a 
home and no wife. Sylvanire would leave them 
some day or other, and, anyway, she did not 
take a mother's place with the children. As for 
him, he was bound to confess that in spite of 
his talents as an organizer, and while he was per- 
fectly competent to manage the entire province 
of Algiers, he scarcely understood how to keep 
house. 

He said all this simply, with some confusion, a 
kind, frank smile lighting up the serious face ; and 
filine certainly liked him better thus, disconcerted 
and disarmed before the difficulties of life, than 
when he was invested with his official solemnity. 

"That is why I have sometimes thought of 
marrying again; but only within my own heart, 
without having spoken a word to any one. And 
I wonder who could have told you. . . ." 

filine interrupted him : 
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" Is she kind, at least — she of whom you have 
thought?" 

And Lorie, all in a tremor : 

" Kind, pretty, perfection itself." 

" Will she love your children ? " 

" She already loves them." 

She understood, and was speechless. 

He took her hand, and began to speak very low, 
and without knowing exactly what he was saying ; 
but she could distinguish in his agitation the 
tremor and music of love. And while these 
tender protestations and promises for the future 
poured from her lover's lips, filine, still pensive, 
and gazing toward the distant horizon, thought 
she could see her own life_jmfbldjL.as_ smooth and 
tranq uil as this landscape by the Seine, with the 
furrows traced in even lines, and the grain, as 
yet scarcely sprouted, touched by sunshine and 
shadow, according to the caprice of the sky. Per- / ,>.;., 
haps she had dreamed of a broader, a more active ^' . . 
existence. In ^youtE7one always longs for obsta^^^ ^\S 
cle ^ to^ flyercome, for dangerous forests like that 
through which Red Riding-Hood passed, for the 
swinging tower to which the bluebird flies. But 
this marriage which was offered, would make no 
change in her family relations. She would keep 
Fanny, she would not be obliged to leave her 
mother. 

" Oh ! never. I promise you that, filine." 

" Then I agree. I will be the mother to your 
children." 

Without knowing exactly how it had happened, 
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they now found themselves united, united in one 
moment for all life ; and Mme. Ebsen, appearing 
on the terrace, guessed all, seeing them hand in 
hand leaning against the window as they watched 
their little ones. 
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VII. 

PORT-SAUVEUR. 

Of all the villages scattered along the left bank of 
the Seine between Paris and Corbeil, pretty rural 
places these, with sunny names — Orangis, Ris,, 
Athis-Mons — Petit-Port, in spite of its more 
plebeian name, is the only one that boa3ts a past, 
9 history. Like Ablon and Charenton, at the 
close of the sixteenth century it was an important, 
center of Calvinism, being one of those places of 
meeting granted the Protestants of Paris by the 
Edict of Nantes. Around the pulpit of the church 
of Petit-Port assembled every Sunday the most 
eminent followers of the Reformed Religion, 
Sully, the Rohans, the Princess of Orange. Their 
gorgeous, gold-bedecked coaches rolled up and 
down between the elms of the Pav6e du Roi. 
Famous theologians, were heard there. Many 
wonderful baptisms and marriages were recorded, 
and the fame of its astonishing adjurations was 
sounded abroad. But this glory was short-lived. 

At the Revocation the Calvinistic population 
was scattered and the church demolished; and 
when, in 1832, S amuel A utheman came there to 
establish his refineries, hefoun3'"an obscure little 
village of market gardeners, with no other memory 
of its past history, now buried in the dust of its 
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archives, than the name given a doubtful piece of 
property, an abandoned quarry, which was called 
"Le Pr^che." It was on Le Pr^che, the very 
site of the old church, that the workshops were 
erected, some little distance above the magnificent 
estate purchased at the same time by the old gold 
merchant, who, even at that time, was very rich. 

Like the village, the estate was full of historical 
associations, having once belonged to Gabrielle 
d*Estr6es ; but here also there remained no remin- 
iscence of former times except an old stone stair- 
way, rusty, from the action of sun and rain, with 
its double balustrade hidden beneath a dark mass 
of wild vines and ivy. Gabrielle's Stairs ! The 
very name called up visions of fine lords and 
ladies, . with glimpses of shining satins flashing 
through the foliage. 

Doubtless, many of the trees in the park were 
contemporaries of the favorite; but trees do not 
speak, as stones do, they tell nothing of the past, 
and with every changing season lose their memory 
with their leaves. All that is known of the ancient 
chiteau is that it stood on an elevation that over- 
looked the estate, and that the servants* quarters 
were on the river bank, on the spot where the 
modern dwelling stands to-day, restored and 
enlarged by the Authemans. 

Unfortunately, a few years after their installa- 
tion, they, like all owners of riverside property 
between Paris and Corbeil, had to submit to the 
passage of a railway, which, all along the Seine, 
has cut through so much fine old property. 
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The Orleans road passed across the lawn exactly 
before the entrance of the house, separating it from 
the flower-beds, and cutting down two of the four 
magnificent paulonia trees that shaded the parterre. 
Slender iron bridges united the divisions made 
by the railway. And, at all hours of the day, 
through this splendid property, open at both ends, 
trains rushed by, with an iron roar, leaving behind 
a long trail of black smoke ; and the passengers, 
looking from their small windows, saw a picture of 
a terrace, bordered with blooming orange trees 
where the Autheman family, seated in American 
chairs, enjoyed the fresh air ; farther away, stables 
of red brick, conservatories, and a kitchen-garden, 
divided into two strips by the railway, like the 
garden of a railroad officer. 

When, at the death of her mother-in-law, Jeanne 
Autheman found herself mistress of the fortune 
and will of her husband, she still lingered at Port- 
Sauveur, attracted by its C alvinistic associations, 
— a predest ination, perhaps, of her future destiny. 
She transformed the country-house, as she had 
done the hdtel in Paris, rebuilt the old church, and 
established schools for boys and girls. As the 
workmen of the refinery had all followed Uncle 
Becker to the works at Romainville, there re- 
mained at Petit-Port only a small population 
consisting of market-gardeners, peasants, and a 
few small tradesmen. It was among the latter that 
Jeanne, assisted by Anne de Beuil, exercised her 
proselyting zeal. The old maid went from door 
to door, promising the custom and protection of 
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the chateau to all who would come to church and 
would send their children to the Evangelical 
schools, which, with the trade schools attached, 
were free, and upon leaving which, pupils would 
jfind positions suited to their proclivities. 

One must, indeed, have had very jfirm religious 
convictions, such as our peasants rarely possess, to 
resist such advantages as these. A few children 
came at first ; then their parents fell into the habit 
of accompanying them to meeting on Sundays. 
Mme. Autheman, after officiating herself for some 
time at " family worship," as she called it, engaged 
a pastor from Corbeil, an aged, timid man, who 
administered the sacrament and officiated at wed- 
dings and funerals, but who was never more than 
a subordinate. Jeanne, very authoritative, retained 
the supreme control of her church and schools. 
When at the end of a few years this old man 
died, she had much difficulty in replacing him, 
notwithstanding her immense fortune, and her 
influence among the Parisian clergy. Pastors suc- 
ceeded one another at Petit-Port, but all quickly 
tired of the r61e of " reader " or of sacristan to 
which they^;w^re^_reduced, until the day when 
Jeanne met/M. Birlc/ of the Scandinavian Church, a 
tnan thoroughly-mercenary, and ready for anything 
that might turn up, knowing just enough French 
to read the Bible and perform the sacraments. 

Jeanne reserved to herself the preaching and inter- 
pretation of Scripture ; and the astonishment of the 
peasants may be imagined when they saw the lady 
of the chdteau ascend into the pulpit. She certainly 
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spoke very well indeed, and was as long-wfnded as 
the most prosy curate. Besides, there was this 
handsome new meeting-house, much larger than 
their church, with the severe simplicity of its high, 
bare walls, and the authority of the banker's name 
and fortune! They went away bewildered and 
impressed, related what they had seen, and how 
young Mme. Autheman had ** said mass." After 
service the chdtelaine remained in the vestry, to 
meet those who wished to speak with her, encour- 
aging them to confide their business affairs to her, 
and advisihg thetn, not in the mystic language of 
the pulpit, but familiarly, with practical common 
^ sense. 

* N"" It was ih this way, also, that she established a 
\\,A . pri ze of money and clothing;, to be awarded on 
Communioh day, to all who would a ccept th e 
Refbdned :Religion. The mail-carrier was the first, 
then the road-laborer and his wife. Their " recep- 
tion " took place with great ceremony ; and when 
the villagers saw them dressed in warm, new 
woollen clothing, with shining silver coins rattling 
in their pockets, and the protection of the chateau 
henceforth assured, many others w^re induced to 
follow their example. 

To resist this unrestrained propaganda, there 
were at Petit-Port Only the Cur6 and the Sister. 
The Cur6 — poor, saintly man — was with much 
difficulty supported by his parish, from which no 
perquisites ever came, and added a trifle to his 
meagre income by the proceeds of his fishing, 
which his servant sold secretly at the inns of Ablon. 
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Accustomed, moreover, in the village to respect the 
wealthy proprietor, with his superior influence, it 
was not he who would have dared to oppose the 
Authemans. He allowed himself, it is true, a few 
veiled allusions from the pulpit on Sunday, and 
addressed statement after statement to the Bishop- 
ric of Versailles, but that did not prevent his 
church from becoming as empty as a cracked vase 
from which the water slowly escapes, and the ranks 
of the catechism class from growing thinner year 
by year, leaving plenty of room for splendid games 
of hide-and-seek between the benches for the few 
urchins who still attended. 

More ardent, as women always are when influ- 
enced by their feelings. Sister Octavia, the director 
of the Girls* School, made the Cur6 ashamed of 
his helplessness, and placed herself in open antag- 
onism to the ch&teau. She bustled about, — for she 
also had an abundance of leisure now, — running 
up and down the village, her coiffe flapping, her 
long rosary rattling at her side, trying to win back 
her pupils, as they came out of the Evangelical 
School. 

" Are you not ashamed of yourselves, you im- 
pudent little things?" 

She assailed the mothers at their wash-tubs, the 
fathers in the field, invoking God, the Virgin Mary, 
the Saints, and pointing to the mysterious heavens, 
in which the peasant sees nothing but rain or sun- 
shine for his harvests. They nudged one another, 
and with many a sly wink and heavy penitential 
sigh replied: 
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" Why, yes, Sister, certainly. ... It would be 
much better, as you say." 

It Was terrible when she and Anne de Beuil met 
face to face. The two women were prototypes _pf 
th e two xeligions, — the o ne thin, pi nched, sallow, 
disclosing a history, in spite of the years that 
had elapsed j of revolt. ^nd persecutions; the other 
plump and^amiable, with cheeks falling over her 
bib, and dimpled hands, in the full assurance of 
\itr guimpe, usually a protection against the rich. 
Only, in this instance, the whole chateau made war 
against the Sister, and the contest was unequal. 

In her excitement. Sister Octavia did not mince 
her words, and, not content to ridicule Mme. 
Autlieman and her preaching, brought against her 
the gravest accusations, such as the abduction of 
children, the use of all kinds of^violence^ and even 
drugs ahd witchcraft, to force them to abjure their 
religion. The inexplicable and sudden death of a 
young girl, F^licie Damouf, who was employed at 
the chclteau, gave much credence to these stories. 
They eVeii went sd far as to begin an inquest, 
which ended suddenly when Sister Octavia was 
sent to another place of residence. She was not 
replaced. 

The Cur6 kept his post, and lived on in his 
cotner, preaching to empty benches, and remaining 
even on good terms with the Authemans, who in 
the hunting season sent him presents of game. 

" These people are too strong. They must be 
handled carefully," the Bishop had said ; and thus 

relieved by his superior from all responsibility, the 

8 
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good Cur^ continued to fish for chevennesy and 
took things as they came. 

From this time the village presented a singular 
appearance. Between the red-roofed cottages, all 
exactly alike, and built by old Autheman for his 
workmen, and along the straight avenues of dwarf 
elms planted by his daughter-in-law, moved a crowd 
of children, uniformly dressed in black alpaca 
pinafores, conducted by an instructor in a long 
frock-coat, or by young girls wearing a dress and 
cape similar to the one affected by Anne de Beuil. 
All the people of the ch&teau wore black, also, 
relieved by the letters P. ^S. in gilt on the coat 
collar. ,^ stranger would^Jjave thought it one of 
those nMJl^ges of the Moravian Brothers, Herrnhout 
or Nieski, — a sort of free community, of a most 
curious organization; but the devotion of these 
seiiu-monks is sincere, while the peasants of Petit- 
Port are abominable hypocrites. They are per- 
fectly aware that account is taken of their grimaces, 
their contrite attitudes, bent under the weight of 
original sin, and of the Biblical phrases which they 
jumble into their rustic jargon. 

Oh, that Bible ! The air of all the country is 
saturated with it. The walls sweat with verses; 
they ooze from the pediments of the church, from 
the schools, from the houses of all the chdteau 
tradespeople. The butcher's shop bears in huge, 
black letters above the stall : " Die here that you 
may live hereafter; " and the grocer has on the walls 
of his shop : " Set your affections on things above** 
Now, the things that are exactly above are bottles 
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of plums and brandy-cherries. But the peasants do 
not dare to touch them, for fear of Anne de Beuil 
and her police ; and when they wish to indulge in a 
little spree, they go to Athis, or to Damour's, at 
the Affameur. Besides, they are thieves and liars, 
idlers and profligates, true Seine-et-Oise peasants. 

What distinguishes Petit-Port, that village of the 
Reformation, so strangely sprung from its ashes 
of three hundred years ago, from other Protestant 
establishments within the limits of Paris, — from the 
schools of Versailles, for instance, or from Jouy- 
en-Josas, from the agricultural colony of Essonne, 
or from Plessis-Mornay, — is that instead of being 
supported by the collections of all the Reformed 
churches of France, England, and America, it is 
maintained entirely by the Authemans, whose 
possession and property it is, and who can with- 
draw it from all other control. 

Jeanne Autheman is the pontiff-in-chief, the 
occult influence behind the activity of Anne de 
Beuil. During the eight months of her sojourn 
there, she is scarcely ever seen beyond the limits 
of her own estate. In the morning she conducts 
the voluminous correspondence necessitated by 
the work of the Evangelist Dames, — The Work, as 
she and her followers call it, — and receives neo- 
phytes. In the afternoon she shuts herself up in 
the " Retreat," that isolated pavilion hidden in the 
heart of the park, the object of so much mysterious 
gossip. Sunday she spends entirely in the schools 
and at the lugubrious white temple, whose heavy 
funereal cross overlooks and oppresses the estate, 
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and imparts to it its conventual aspect. This 
appearance is enhanced by the severe and ex- 
quisite orderlhifiss, everywhere apparent, the neat- 
ness of the deserted avenues, the air of religious 
solemnity that pervades the house, with every front 
window tightly closed, the shadow of a black cape 
outlined On the gravel of the avenue or the flag- 
stones of the balcony. The distant strains of 
the hymns and the organ are the only sounds 
that break the silent torpor of the long summer 
afternoons. 

Towards evening the house becomes a little 
more animated. The gates are thrown wide open, 
wheels grind over the gravel, and a large Scotch 
collie, aged and feeble, drags itself out to bark 
around a carriage. It is Autheman, returning from 
Paris in his coup^, preferring to waste an hour on 
the way rather than expose his dreary visage to 
the curiosity of a suburban railway-station, always 
swarming with people at five o'clock in the after- 
noon. There is a moment's confusion^ doors open 
and close, a few words are exchanged in a low 
Voice, a bucket is removed from beside the stable^ 
the whistle of the groom is heard as he waters and 
feeds his horses ; then the whole place resumes its 
mournful silence, broken only at intervals by the 
smoke and shriek of an express train. 

But on this morning, a fresh, beautiful morning in 
May, the chateau presented an appearance of un- 
usual activity. Hail had falleh in the night duriftg 
a terrible storm, cutting down branches and strip- 
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ping trees of their young foliage, and now the 
debris, with the tender buds and flowers torq apd 
lacerated, were scattered over the lawn, mixed 
with bits of glass from the hot-houses. The gar^ 
deners were busy with their rakes and wheelbar^ 
rows, amidst the noise of dragging branches, grayel, 
and broken glass. 

Gloved, and with his hat on, Autheman, always 
one of the first to rise at the chiteau, as he w^s 
one of the first to arriye at his bank, strode up ?ind 
down the terrace with fefverish step, absorbed in 
thought, and displaying an agitation that might 
easily have been attribvited to the destruction of 
his handsome hedges and magnificent potted 
plants. Every time he reached the front steps, he 
stopped short, and returned mechanically, some- 
times glancing toward the closed window-shutters 
of his wife's room, and inquiring of a servant if 
A![adame were not yet up. Then he started ag^in 
on his walk, tormenting and scratching with his 
gloved hand, >yith a nervous gesture habitual to 
him when preoccupied, the fi"ightful malady under 
his black bandage. On this transparent, rosy 
morning he appeared as a phantomj and it was 
thus that he had aflfected Eline Ebsen when she 
saw him for the first time behind his office window, 
with that same acute, consuming glance, that same 
bitter, distorted smile on the lips that seemed to 
ask the same mute and mournful question : 

^* Hideous, is it not?" 

Hideous ! It was despair itself, in the midst o( 
these surroundings of luxury, the fixed idea that 
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had tortured him since his childhood. Marriage 
and the possession of the woman he loved, had 
for a time cured him. As if reassured by that 
pretty arm leaning on his, he appeared every- 
where. He was seen at church, on the Bourse, 
and at the meetings of the Consistory, one of 
whose most active members he became. He had 
even allowed himself to be elected mayor of Petit- 
Port. Then suddenly the old hypochondria re- 
turned in a more severe form, rendering him more 
timid than ever. He withdrew from everything, 
and shut himself up in his ch&teau, behind the blue- 
curtained window of his office. There was ap- 
parently no change in the prosperity and harmony 
of the household. He was still deeply in love with 
his wife, yielding to all the extravagant caprices of 
the Work : she gentle, affectionate, and scrupulous 
— when he went away or returned — to extend her 
smooth white brow for his caress, and to be 
informed of 'the movement and operations of 
business, for she was a true Lyonnaise, at once 
business-like and mystical. 

She told him everything, the subject of her next 
sermon, the number of souls saved from sin during 
the week, of which she kept an account in a huge 
ledger. Nevertheless there was a clQud between 
thejiL a. secret rupture, as it were, sometimes ap- 
parent in the absent responses of the poor de- 
formed man, or in the fixed, supplicating gaze with 
which he sought to find, back of the smiling indif- 
ference of Jeanne, some sensitive point that he 
might touch. And, most astonishing in one of 
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her piety, she never asked him why he had ceased 
to attend her prayer-meetings and all the other re- 
ligious services, leaving his place on the bench of the 
Elders vacant, even on the three great Communion 
days of the year. She seemed to avoid an expla- 
nation, to shun it adroitly, with the double instinct 
of woman and priest, while he was silent from 
pride, and from the fear of seeing a shadow darken 
that lovely face, the one light of his life. 

But, this time, Autheman had made up his mind 
to haKi5Jt_out^ to say the words that for three years 
had been stifling him; and he waited therefore, 
pacing up and down the flagstones, or leaning over 
the balustrade to watch the passing trains. 

The morning express ! 

It was heralded by a distant trembling of the 
earth, and a suction which blew away from the 
straight, deserted track the broken flowers and 
green branches, stripped from the trees during the 
storm of the previous evening. Before the pau- 
lonias there was a lovely bed of spring flowers, oq 
which he would have liked to throw himself. Oh ! 
it had been the dream of his youth, to sleep on 
that spot, his cheek on the rail, — that horrible 
cheek that nothing could cure. And now again, 
as he leaned far over the balustrade, he was seized 
with a vertigo, a supreme temptation. But the 
train had already disappeared in a tornado, with a 
bellow and a whistle, a lightning flash from its cop- 
per engine, and all its little windows looking like 
a single long one, in a whirlwind of dust, sparks, 
and frolicsome leaves, carried at full speed by the 
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wind in its course. Afterward there was a torpor in 
the air, as if all nature were arrested, while to the 
right and the left on the spotless road unfolded the 
shining black rails, seeming smaller and narrower 
as they receded. 

'* Madame awaits Monsieur in the small salon,** 

" I am coming," answered Autheman, in the 
voice of a man who had been awaked, all pale and 
terrified, from a horrible nightmare. 

In ^ small salon pn the ground floor, whose old- 
fashioned green satin furniture dated from the 
marriage of old Mother Autheman, Jesmne was in 
close conference with Anne de Beuil, while at the 
same time breakfasting on a large bowl of cold 
milk that stood on a corner of the table, crowded 
with books and papers. 

" Reniain," she whispered to her acolyte, who 
upon the entrance of Autheman had started to 
leave the room ; and Jeanne, lifting her limpid eyes 
to her husband's faqe, greeted him with : 

" Good morning ! What a terrible storm we 
had last night ! " 

" Terrible indeed. I was afraid you would be 
alarniec). I wanted to reassure you, but the door 
pf your rooi3Gi_was^ Jocked^-:r_as usual," he added 
sadly, in a lower voice. 

She did not hear him, and continued the con- 
versation, which his entrance had interrupted, dip- 
ping bits pf bread into her milk. 

" Are you sure of that, Anne ? *' 

" Unless Birk has lied," replied Anne de Beuil, 
in her coarse voice. " Only, the marriage will not 
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take place for three months on account of their 
mourning." 

" Three months ! Oh ! in that casie we shall 
save her." 

And turning toward Authpman, who was evi- 
dently irritated by the presence of a third person : 

" I beg your pardon, my dear ; but it concerns 
the saving of a soul, filine Ebsen, that young girl 
of whom I told you." 

Much cared he at that moment about filine 
Ebsen. 

** Jeanne! " he exclaimed in a low tone, with a 
pleading look, but it was evident to him that she 
did not intend to hear; then suddenly: "Well, 
good-bye, I am going . . ." 

With a single gesture of her slender hand, she 
stopped him short, as if by a bridle. 

" Wait, I have a commission to give you. Is 
Watson ready?" she asked, turning to Anne de 
Beuil. 

" She sulks still, but she will go." 

Then she wrote on a sheet of paper on which 
was stamped the name of the Work^ a note which 
she read aloud. 

My dear Child, — Next Wednesday Mistress Watson 
will make her public testimony to the Gospel. We ex- 
pect to have a most profitable meeting on that occasion, 
in Hall B, 59 Avenue des Temes. I count on seeing 
you there. 

Affectionately, 

Yours in Christy ■ 
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Then she signed her name, and gave the letter 
to her husband, with the request to have it de- 
livered that very morning. She also gave him 
several other commissions, — proofs for the printer, 
an order for three hundred Bibles and as many 
copies of Daily Bread the tuner to be sent to Hall 
B to tune the harmonium — was there anything 
more? No, that was all. 

On the threshold he turned with a look of 
regret for his lost interview. He wished to speak, 
but dared not trust himself again, and hurried 
away furiously, slamming the doors behind him. 

" What is the matter with him? " inquired Anne 
de Beuil. 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders : 

" The same thing always." She added : " I wish 
you would tell J^gu to put another bolt on my 
door. The one on it does not hold." 

" Last night's storm, no doubt," said Anne de 
Beuil. " The whole house rattled." 

And they looked at each other, their faces cold 
and impassive. 
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VIII. 

WATSON'S TESTIMONY. 

Beside an omnibus station on the Avenue des 
Ternes, Mme. Ebsen and her daughter alighted 
and stepped out into the night. They turned 
aside into an artisan's court, on which a large 
glass tranparency, bearing the words Evangelical 
Hally threw a vague reddish light, like that which 
flickers in a policeman's lantern. At the entrance 
of the hall, before a double door of green cloth, 
a man was distributing little books, tracts, and 
hymns, to which he added the program of the 
evening's meeting, which had already begun when 
the ladies arrived. 

The room was large and lofty, — a workshop, 
which had been recently transformed into a prayer- 
meeting hall, — and on the whitewashed walls and 
ceiling, from which fell an occasional crude light 
from a gas jet, there remained the dark outlines 
of the furnace chimney, and the holes made by the 
rack for the implements. Within the room were 
about forty benches, scarcely half of which were 
occupied. It was a most ill-assorted assemblage, 
composed of a few well-dressed old women, several 
strangers, a number of clerks from the Autheman 
bank, curiosity seekers, and loungers of the neigh- 
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borhood, who found it more economical to drowse 
on a bench in that place than in the caf6. There 
were, besides, several workman's blouses, a con- 
siderable number of street-sweepers, from which 
trade, more than any other, the Lutherans in 
Paris recruit their numbers, five or six soldiers, 
with closely cropped hair and scarlet ears; and, 
finally, a few tattered old churchyard beggars, 
paid so much an hour, with vinous faces, terrible 
and brvitish, and among them a wretchedly poor 
woman, with a crowd of silent ragged children 
clinging to her, eating a crust of bread. 

On the platform stood Anne de Beuil, tall and 
lank, keeping time with a black wooden baton to 
the measure of a hymn. Erect and cold, as usual, 
Mme. Autheman sat enthroned in eT large arm- 
chair, in front of a double row of Evangelical pele- 
rines and alpaca pinafores from the schools of Port- 
Sauveur, each one holding a paper containing the 
hymns of the evening, which made a white flutter- 
ing spot against all that background of black, 
filine, seated in the back of the room, beside her 
mother, mechanically opened her program, hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, and containing the 
following : 

MEETING OF THE EVANGELIST DAMES. 

HALL B, 59 AVENUE DES TERNES. 

Hymn IV. The precious blood of Jesus 
Washes me white as snow. 

2d. Address. The indolence of the Soul, 

BY MME. J. AUTHEMAN. 



V 
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Jd. Testimony of young Nicolas, from the schools of 
Port-Sauveur. 

4th. Testimony of Watson of Cardiff: A night in 
tears, 

5th. Hymn XL Sinners, flee from folly ; 

Turn your steps toward Canaan. 

She had just finished deciphering this jargon, 
when some one came aiid invited her and her 
mother to come up to the front seat. This was 
extremely flattering to Mme. Ebsen's vanity, and 
she was very proud to find herself among the 
plumes of the old ladies whose carriages she had 
seen before the door, in a line with the President's 
and the omnibus from Port-Saiiveur. This poor \a. 
woman had a great weaknessjorjjt lfis and we akl^f .^- 
anasHe sat up~slraig6t in her place, spreading her- 
self in her silk mantle, and casting little smiles to 
the right and left, with the benign air of a board- 
iiig-schbol niistress at a distribution of prizes, 
filine sheltered herself against her mother, em- 
barrassed to find herself so conspicuously seated 
under the very eye of the President. 

The music had just ceased abruptly, as all their 
hymns closed. There was a shufflihg of feet, and 
those little coughs always heard in an audience 
settling itself to listen. Mme. Autheman advanced 
to the edge of the platform, her black hair smoothly 
arranged under a hat of first-class make, — for Saint 
Paul forbids women from praying or preaching 
with uncovered heads, — and began to speak of 
the decline of faith, of the universal indolence of 
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the soul. No more Christians among men and 
women of the presejit day ! . . . No more strug- 
gling, no more suffering, no more dying for Christ. 
They think they have done their duty toward him 
by a few routine observances, by prayers mumbled 
from the lips, by a few easy sacrifices that cost 
nothing to their selfish affections. 

filine recognized in the depths of her soul that 
voice which had once before so stirred her. It 
was cold, but penetrating as sharp icicles. 

**Tfler words are meant for me," she thought, 
and she was vexed with herself for coming, knowing 
the dominating influence, exergised^ ove r her m iad 
by tliat other woman-mind* 

"No; Jesus does not want any of this lip 

service, any of this perfunctory Christianity. What 

^Jie demands is a complete rcnunoia^n ^_the 

C splendors, the comforts^ and the affections of the 

( wo~rTd.^ ~^~ 

Outside, carriages rolled by, mingling their din 
with that of omnibus bells, tramway horns, and the 
dull squeaking cadences of an Auvergnats bag- 
pipe. But the clamors of that Babel and its 
faubourgs did not reach the ears of the Evangelist. 
They troubled her no more than the mouse-like 
nibbling of the poor little gamins gnawing their 
crusts in the back of the hall, or the snores that 
arose from a few of those indolent souls. 

Standing erect and calm, drawing with one hand 
her pelerine close to her body, with the other hold- 
ing half-open a little hymn-book, she continued to 
preach the severing of all human ties and the 
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abandonment of all earthly good, closing her 
address with a quotation from the Bible: 

"Verily, I say unto you, there is no man that 
hath left home, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake 
and the Gospel's, but he shall receive an hundred 
fold." 

The organ and the hymns began once more, and 
were refreshing to hear in that atmosphere, where 
the very air seemed to stand still, after the fatigue 
of the long, gloomy discourse. One of the soldiers 
rose and went out. He was bored, and besides 
the windows were closed, and the room was warm. 

" They ought to lower the gas," said stout Mme. 
Ebsen, in a low voice. And Lina thought she was 
answering her mother, when she replied quickly, 
almost irritably: 

" Yes, yes, it is in the Bible." 

Suddenly, from the platform was heard the 
squeak of a childish voice, speaking in a plebeian 
tone, his lips twisted in the manner of a ticket- 
seller in a theatre. It was young Nicolas, from the 
schools of Port-Sauveur. Fifteen years old, with 
hollow cheeks, sallow complexion, and hair well- 
oiled and sleek, he rocked backward and forward 
in his long pinafore, emphasizing each word with 
the gesture of a street tough. 

" Glory to God ! I am washed in the blood of 
Jesus. ... I used to serve the devil, and my black 
soul wallowed in iniquity. . . . No, I should never 
dare to tell you the enormity of my sins." 

He stopped a moment for want of breath, and it 
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seemed as if he were going to recount his sins in 
detail. Now, as before coming to Port-Sauveur he 
had passed two years at La Petite-Roquette, the 
audience would have heard some stiff ones. For- 
tunately, he passed them over. 

" Now all is glory and light in my soul. Jesus 
has rescued me from the sea of perdition, and he 
will save you also, if you call to him for aid. 
Sinners, you who listen to me, resist him no 
longer . . ." 

He addressed his remarks to the old ladies on 
the front seat, with a knowing smile and cunning 
winks, as if he were speaking to his former fellow- 
prisoners; he urged them " to flee from evil society, 
and to yield themselves to Jesus, whose precious 
blood will wash away the blackest crimes . . ." 
Then, rolling his shoulders, with his head thrust for- 
ward from the thin, turtle-like neck, he withdrew, to 
give place to Watson of Cardiff. 

When she appeared, a rustle of excitement 
agitated the hall^ as at the entrance of the star 
actress. She was the attraction of the program, 
this Watson^ and in the President's circle a " testi- 
mony" had been long anticipated, filine recog- 
nized beneath the broad brim of ah English bonnet, 
tied with wide ribbons, the swollen, tear-stained 
face and blood-shot eyes of the apparitiog that 
had so alarmed her on the occasion oTher^visit to 
Mme. Autheroan. This morning, doubtless, she 
had been made to repeat her " testimony," at the 
price, Lina could imagine, of much anguish. 

" She still sulks, but she will go ! " Of course ! 
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She will go ; but no, in the presence of all those 
people, in the glare of that light, with those eyes 
fixed upon her grief and her ugliness, her voice 
suddenly failed her. They saw the throbbing of 
the poor, thin chest, and the two white hands with 
prominent veins, raised as if to clutch the hissing 
throat, instinctively seeking the horrid obstacle 
that was choking her and preventing her from 
speaking. 

** Watson ! " exclaimed a voice, sharp and 
severe. 

The catechumen bent her head in that direction, 
as if to answer that she was going to speak ; and so 
great was the effort she made, that the audience 
heard in her throat a rattling sound like that of a 
clock running down. 

" A night in tears ! " she began, but so low that 
no one heard her. 

" Louder ! " commanded the same voice that 
spoke before. 

Then she rushed on without taking breath, and 
with a frightful English accent : 

** I have suffered very much for my belief in Je- 
sus, and I want to tell you of his long-continued 
patience with me.'* 

At the Palais-Royal this would have evoked 
wild shouts of laughter. Here they asked one 
another in astonishment : 

" What is she saying? " 

On the stage Mme. Autheman and Anne de 
Beuil whispered to each other. Then the Pres- 
ident called out : " £line Ebsen ! " beckoning her 

9 
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to come forward. The young girl hesitated, and 
looked at her mother. 

" Go ! " 

She obeyed, as in a dream, and was made to 
understand that she was wanted to translate, word 
for word, the testimony that Watson would give in 
her own language. She, who was paralyzed by 
the presence of two persons near the piano, to 
speak there before all those people ! 

" She will never dare," thought the mother. 
She did dare, however, and began to translate 
readily, to follow all the inflections of the catechu- 
men, while Mme. Ebsen, animated by a puerile, 
maternal vanity, looked proudly about her to judge 
of the effect produced. 

Ah ! unhappy mother, it is on her own child 
that she should rather have gazed, her cheeks 
aflame with feverish excitement, her eyes, at first 
cast down beneath their silken lashes, now wide 
open, brilliant, and staring; and she would have 
understood that this was the beginning of a ner- 
vous attack, the like of which often fills whole rows 
of hospital beds with patients, and that the de- 
mented creature, pale and haggard, standing by 
filine's side, touching her with her wild gestures, 
breathing upon her with her hot breath, was infect- 
ing her child with her own contagious madness. 

Sinister and violent was this "testimony" of 
Watson. One day one of her children had been 
drowned, before her eyes, almost within reach of 
her arms, and this tragic death had thrown her 
into a horrible torpor from which nothing could 
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arouse hen Then there had come a woman, who 
said: 

" Watson, arise and weep no more. What has 
happened is the first warning from the Father, a 
punishment for having given all your heart to 
earthly affections, for it is written: Love not. If 
this first warning is not sufficient, the Father will 
send another. He will take your husband and 
your two remaining children. He will strike you 
unceasingly until you understand." 

Watson asked : " What must I do ? " 

" Renounce the world and work for the Divine 
Master, There are millions of souls who from 
ignorance are serving the devil. Go and deliver 
them, carry them the salvation of the Gospel. The 
life of your family will be spared only at that 
price." 

" I will go," said Watson ; and, profiting by the 
absence of her husband, — guardian-in-chief of the 
lighthouse at Cardiff, and on duty there half of 
every month, — one night, while her little ones 
slept, she left her home. Oh, that night of her de- 
parture, that last night of watching beside the two 
little cots, where rested hef darlings in innocent, 
peaceful sleep ! The despairing clinging to those 
little hands, to those little arms outstretched in the 
abandon of sleep, with the caressing grace of child- 
hood! What farewells were those 1 How many 
tears she had shed ! They flowed again, even 
now, as she spoke, from the memory of it all, and 
poured like devouring lava, down the hollow 
cheeks of the poor face. But, with God's help, 
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Watson had triumphed over the snares of the Evil 
Spirit, and now she is in harmony with Jesus. 
Happy, oh, so happy, her heart overflowing with 
joy ! Watson of Cardiff is saved. Glory to God 
in the Highest! Saved by the grace of God 
through Jesus Christ! And, at the command of 
her superiors, she will go and proclaim the love of 
Jesus, singing and prophesying, even to the top 
of the highest mountain. 

It was horrible, the contrast between this living 
despair, with features tear-swollen and convulsed, 
and this mystic Hosanna, endeavoring to soar 
away into ecstasy, as she billed and cooed her 
" delicious, very delicious," — like a poor, wounded 
bird, with bleeding wings, singing its death song. 
Her testimony finished, she remained standing in 
the same spot, unconscious, as if hypnotized, mov- 
ing her lifeless lips in inaudible prayer. 

" Take her away," said Mme. Autheman, while, 
amidst the uproar of the excited hall, the organ 
began to play, and the choir to sing : 

Sinners, flee from folly ; 

Turn your steps toward Canaan* 

Every one, in truth, seemed eager to flee, to es- 
cape from that stifling, unnatural atmosphere. On 
coming into the air everybody drew a long breath ; 
and it seemed strange to see once more the noisy 
sidewalks, the crowds gathered about the tram- 
ways and omnibuses, the avenues filled with car- 
riages rolling toward the Bois this lovely Sunday 
evening, under the brilliant electric, lights that 
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shone from the Arc de Triomphe, blinding the 
horses and making the theatre bills and shop signs 
as legible as if it had been broad daylight. 

Greatly delighted by the success of her daughter, 
and the compliments bestowed on Mme. Autheman 
for having secured such an intelligent assistant, 
Mme. Ebsen tried to talk to filine and to make 
her voice heard above the jolts of the omnibus 
and the racket of the wheels on the streets ] but the 
young girl, seated far back in the vehicle, did not 
utter ten words during the long ride from the 
Avenue des Ternes to the Luxembourg. 

" I declare, Linette, it was wonderful to trans- 
late offhand like that. Lorie would have been 
very proud, if he had heard you. But how warm 
it was in there I And say, that Watson ... It 
was dreadful, all the same . . . what she did . • . 
to leave her husband and children. • . . Do you 
believe it possible that God commands people to 
do such things?" 

Her tone expressed all that she thought, but 
dared not say, of the ab^tndityjJhfij^jidl^LJif-that 
stran ge service^ and, but for the unresponsive face 
olEIme, with whom, somehow, she did not feel as 
much at ease as usual, she would have concluded 
by saying that " it was all tomfoolery." Instinct- 
ively she drew nearer to her, and sought her child's 
hand, which was cold and heavy. 

"What is the matter, dearie? You are chilly. 
Raise the window." 

"No, no, leave it alone," said filine in a low 
voice, for the first time in her life irritated by the 
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talkativeness and affectionate babbling of her 
mother. Besides, she was annoyed by this omni- 
bus with its Sunday crowd, impatient wrth the 
people brushing against her as they got in and 
out the vehicle, the triviality of their dull, expression- 
less faces half visible in the gloom. And, leaning 
her elbow against the window-sill, she tried to iso- 
late herself, and to experience again the emotion 
she had so recently felt. 

But what was the matter with Paris this evening, 
this Paris in which she had chanced to be born, 
and which she loved as her own native land? In 
the heavy atmosphere, foul from ill-smelling gutters, 
there swarmed crowds of drunken carousers, starved 
children crying for bread, and slatternly women 
gossiping on the doorsteps. Farther on, the lux- 
ury of the residence quarters, the caffs overflowing 
with men and women continually moving in and 
out in the wan light of the gas jets, saddened her 
still more. It was like a masked ball where the 
music is not heard, or a whirl of giddy flies, buzz- 
ing in the sunshine around the Tree of Death. 
Oh, what a rich harvest of souls was there! 
What a joy it would be to give the Saviour all 
these gleaned from sin ! And as this thought re- 
turned to her, as it had done awhile ago on the 
platform, she felt a sweet and overpowering ex- 
altation of soul. 

It was raining now, and an equinoctial storm was 
sweeping the avenue, filling every transfer station 
and porch with a frightened bedraggled crowd, 
that resembled drowned ants. Mme. Ebsen was 
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asleep, soothed by the motion of the omnibus, 
her kindly face nodding over her bonnet strings, 
filine thought of the narrowness and selfishness 
of their lives. Had she any right to be contempt- 
uous toward others? What more or what better 
had she done than they? How childish and short- 
sighted even the good she had attempted ! Did 
not God require something more of her? What 
if she had wearied him by her indolence and in- 
difference? He had already warned her, as he 
had warned Watson, by taking away poor Grand- 
mother suddenly, and without giving her time to 
repent. What if he should strike still closer to her 
heart. Her mother! What if her mother, too, 
should die suddenly! 

This agonizing thought tortured her through all 
the night. 

The impression of that evening, instead of be- 
coming more dim as the days went by, lost in the 
busy current of her life, grew and deepened within 
her, haunting her even during her lessons in those 
friendly, luxurious homes where she taught English 
and German to the children whose mothers had 
been Mme. Ebsen's pupils. In spite of the cordial 
welcome with which she was received, and the ease 
and comfort so congenial to her refined tastes, 
filine now became wearied at the study table lined 
with little curly blond heads, rising over broad 
English collars and jerseys decorated with red 
anchors. The repeated questions and heedlessness 
of all those little people interrupted her reveries 
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and worried her, and she came to the conclusion 
that, like Henriette Briss, her work was stultifying 
and beneath her capabilities. And the parents! 
What coarse, frivolous souls were the men ! And 
the women, what ^tagires for the display of trinkets 
and ornaments ! 

The Baroness Gerspach, a good-hearted person, 
oh dear, yes; but so empty-headed, entirely ab- 
sorbed in her husband's stables, — he kept a racing 
stud, — always preoccupied in choosing an effect- 
ive name for the filly he had just started, or in 
some remedy — powder or pomade — for that 
unfortunate skin-disease, the Autheman malady, 
which returned with every change of season, just 
as it used to do at boarding-school, when she was 
only Deborah Becker. 

When the lesson was finished, therefore, filine 
hurried away, offering some excuse to avoid 
Staying to breakfast, and preferring a cake and 
glass of ice-water taken in haste at the pastry- 
cook's counter, to those elegant repasts of rare 
meats and port wines, where the thick-lipped Baron, 
with his coarse laugh, joked her in his dull way 
about her marriage plans. 

She felt more at ease at the Countess d'Arlot's, 
the little hdtel in the Rue V^zelay. It was in the 
vicinity of a Barnabites convent, and the very walls 
and draperies of the dwelling seemed saturated with 
an odor of incense and sanctity. Behind all this 
luxury and calm there lay a woman's great sorrow, 
a domestic drama with which filine was well ac- 
quainted ; for young girls in her social position are 
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soon initiated into the sad realities of life. Married 
for some years to a man to whom she was deeply 
attached, the Countess one day received a mar- 
riage visit from a niece, an orphan, whom she had 
reared in her home, and discovered the proof — 
and what a brutal, audacious proof! an embrace, a 
kiss, a sudden entrance info the room — that this 
young girl had been, and still was, her husband's 
mistress. 

On account of the world's judgrtient, and of the 
respect in which her name was held, but especially 
for the sake of her daughter, whom she could not 
bear to have known as the child of a woman sep- 
arated from her husband, Mme. d'Arlot avoided 
iall rupture, and preserved the appearance of a 
united household, with such politeness and con- 
sideration as enemies compelled to live under the 
same roof owe to each other. But she never for- 
got and she never forgave, and as a solace to her 
grief, abandoned herself to a morbid and passion- 
ate devotion to religion, leaving to the care of 
governesses her child, who had already begun to 
divine many things from this abandonment, and 
whose little eyes at meals often strayed with 
restless, subtle curiosity from that over-polite 
father to that silent mother. 

How many times Mme. Ebsen and filine had 
said to each other that the poor Countess would 
have done better to bestow less of her time on 
churches, and give it to the care of her child and 
her home, and that her duties of wife and mother 
would certainly prove quite as consoling and much 
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less barren than her perpetual knee-bending. But 
now filine understood her, and no longer re- 
proached her for her exaggerated devotion, but 
only that this devotion had been so selfish and 
unproductive, her personal sorrow always dominat- 
ing in her outpourings to God. What a difference 
between her religious devotion and the zeal of a 
Jeanne Autheman, the renunciation of a Watson? 

" Which way are you going, Lina? I will drive 
you," Mme. d'Arlot said, after the lesson; and 
seated in her easy, comfortable carriage, the 
Countess, always nursing her sorrow and clinging 
to it, would give herself up to one of those dis- 
heartening confidences with which women so often 
exhaust and sadden one another. She instilled 
into the mind of that child, already full of dis- 
quiet, a distaste and ^onten]£tfoTlife, the with- 
drawal from all its evanescent pleasures for that 
which endures throughout eternity. Sometimes 
they stopped and entered a church, filine felt no 
scruple in doing so, Protestant churches remain- 
ing closed during the week, and all places of 
prayer having an atmosphere of mysticism which 
is pleasing to religious temperaments. In the 
deserted church of Saint-Clotilda she was better 
able to collect her thoughts and examine herself 
before God than she was on Sunday, during 
the unfeeling, conventional service in the Rue 
Chauchat. 

One of the surprises of Paris is this Scandinavian 
temple in the very heart of the Quartier Mont- 
martre, two steps from the H6tel des Ventes. On 
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leaving the Boulevard des Italiens, nothing is more 
startling than to find oneself suddenly in the cold 
light falling from an arched vault, one half of 
which is glass, in the presence of a pa3tor in a 
long black gown, preaching in a harsh, guttural 
dialect. His words roll through the stone edifice, 
and rebound against the massive pews, upon which 
sit women with white throats and heavy blond 
plaits, and robust, square-shouldered men, a whole 
colony of Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, with 
dazzling complexions, clear eyes, and beards like 
the gods of the North. Their names are all in- 
scribed in the " book of the Scandinavians " in the 
Caf6 de la R^gence, and the bakers of the Rue 
Saint-Honor6 bake a special kind of bread for 
them, made of rye flour and honey. 

For many years this place had been to filine a 
spot of delicious repose, and the hour that she 
passed there on Sunday, accompanying on the 
organ those Danish hymns that spoke to her of 
the unknown Fatherland, had filled her with delight. 
Today, however, she played inattentively. What 
pleasure could God take in those rhapsodies, sung 
in a commonplace, mechanical way by indifferent 
voices? It was just such perfunctory Christianity 
as this, with its routine services and its chilly faith, 
that was so revolting to Mme. Autheman. In Japan 
they have praying-machines which are wound up, 
and unroll their prayers, something after the fashion 
of hurdy-gurdies. The one is quite as capable as 
the other of touching the hearts of men. 

And those coquettish young girls, twisting their 
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pretty bodies this way and that, their splendid 
waving hair falling over their shoulders with 
gleams of silver like the foam of a cascade, — they 
have no other thought, even in this sacred place, 
than of dress and vanities. See them observing 
one another, envying one another, out of the 
corners of their eyes! And the kindly, placid 
dames, with their frank, open faces, — true " puddin' 
heads," as they call the Danes in Germany, — 
bowing to one another and inviting their friends 
to abundant dinners and teas before they are well 
out of the church ! Even to the sexton, dressed 
like a butler, with his sleepy, unruffled air, holding 
out his butterfly net at the end of a long pole for 
the collection ; even to Pastor Birk, with his hair 
curled, holding his head on one side, casting 
greedy, languishing glances among the congrega- 
tion, and ogling after service the young girls who 
would have the largest dowries 1 Everywhere 
about her, and in all those people, filine recog- 
nized that indolence of the soul, spreading like 
mould on the pediments of the temple, like rust 
on the iron bars of the gate without. And when, 
on returning home, she saw old Aussandon in 
his little orchard, busy with watering-pot or prun- 
tng-shears, even he, in spite of so many proofs 
of his orthodoxy and zeal, in spite of the strictness 
of his life, the firmness of his faith, — Aussandon, 
the teacher, the Dean of the church, — even he 
seemed to her contaminated, like all the others, 
like herself. Indolence of the soull Indolence 
of the soul ! 
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Of these troubles of the young girl, of this slow 
penetration into her soul of a^fixedjcifia, no one 
about her had the slightest suspicion. Mme. 
Ebsen, overcome with joy at this approaching 
marriage, which exceeded her dearest wishes, — 
her daughter to stay with her, and a son-in-law in 
the Government, — was already occupied in the 
household arrangements and trousseau. It was in 
vain for filine to say : " Do not be in such haste. 
There is plenty of time.** The mother, paying no 
attention to the lack of animation in the fiancie^ — 
having herself made a common-sense marriage, — 
searched through her cupboards, unfolded sheets, 
selected among a lot of old relics the jewelry she 
would give her daughter, — a brooch, containing 
a portrait of her father, a string of pearls, one 
of those ornaments mounted in filigree worn in 
Northern countries; she measured laces, combin- 
ing, piecing, and trying to save the best parts. 

" See now, Linette. I have enough for the 
sleeves. If we could only find some to match 
for the neck. It would be splendid to have your 
wedding gowri trimmed with Brussels lace." 

Then she searched the shops, to lay in a supply 
of household linen, for the two families were to 
live together, and she could not count on much 
assistance from the lower floor. She had gone 
down there one day to make an examination with 
Sylvanire, and to see what was lacking ; and, well ! 
it was like those new countries of which Lorie 
spoke. Much room, and everything to be done ! 
Still, with well-managed economy, with Lina's 
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lessons and translations, and Lorie's salary, they 
would get along very well, without taking into 
consideration the probability of the Sub- Prefect's 
return to favor. Chemineau had mentioned some- 
thing of the kind to the Baroness. And the 
mother dreamed of seeing them installed in a 
Sub-Prefecture of the first class, say, even of the 
second, with a splendid garden on the sea, as at 
Cherchell, horses, a carriage, and a brilliant salon^ 
where Mme. Ebsen would assist her daughter in 
doing the honors ! 

It was to Lorie, when he came up in the even- 
ing, in fine spirits, and confident of his happiness, 
that the mother told all these beautiful dreams. 
Glad of the lesson as an excuse. Inline escaped 
this idle talk. She was annoyed, even insulted, at 
this constant harping on her marriage. Married ! 
And why? And during the shrill monotony of 
the childish recitation, filine dreamed also, her 
thoughts far away, her eyes looking into vacancy, 
without the slightest interest in the progress of 
her pupil, or the least pleasure in seeing her in the 
little chair close to her skirts, in the very place 
she used to sit at Grandmother's knee, to learn 
some new tapestry or embroidery stitch. No, she 
was impatient to be at work on the new translation 
with which she had been intrusted: Communions 
of a Christian Soul with God, by Madame . 

From her girlhood, Mme. Autheman had had 
intimate communions with the Almighty. This 
book was a collection of these, arranged in a series 
of questions and answers ; and in an impassioned 
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preface, J. B. Crouzat, Director of the Port-Sau- 
veur schools, explained why this intercourse with 
the Inaccessible, so shocking to the ideas of the 
modern mind, was, in reality, most simple and 
natural in her whom he called The Great Mystic, 
" Indeed^ in a soul entirely absorbed in God . . ." 

"Linette, listen to this excellent idea of M. 
Lorie, — an interior stairway uniting the two floors. 
Here is a plan he has made." 

Lorie approached, and with the end of his eye- 
glass pointed out a splendid drawing, washed in 
India ink during his leisure hours at the office. 
"The stairs would come there, like this." 

" Charming ! " said filine, without turning her 
head ; and again she was buried in that siniste r 
mjrsticism in- which the Lyonnaise enveloped in 
gentle mists, like those of her native land, all the 
rancors of her youth. Then, Saint-Jacques strik- 
ing ten, little Fanny threw her arms around her, 
and her gentle, trusting " Good-night, Mamma," 
reconciled poor filine for a moment with the 
thought of marriage. 

....... 

One afternoon, when Mme. Ebsen was at home 
alone, making out her accounts, she received a 
visit so unexpected, so extraordinary, that in her 
surprise the spectacles of the good woman actually 
slipped from her nose. Mme. Autheman calling at 
her home ! She would have liked to remove the 
walls of the anteroom to make a passage worthy 
of the iiortunfi of the great banker's wife. Happily, 
the room was, as usual, in perfect order, the cur- 
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tains evenly drawn, the brasses shining on the 
table, the chairs in their places, with their hand- 
some guipure scarfs. But what a sight she was, in 
that old worn house-gown and that every-day cap ? 
Mon Tieul Man Tieul And Linette not yet home, 
either, 

"We can do without her," said Mme, Authe- 
man, whose calm smile was as striking a contrast 
to the Danish woman's agitation as her quiet but 
stylish costume of silk and jet to the shabby gown 
of the good woman. 

** Madame, you come perhaps for the Commun-- 
ions ? filine has not quite finished them. The 
dear little girl has only her evenings." And with 
that she launched forth on the busy life of her 
child, — her lectures, her lessons, her obstinacy in 
wishing to do everything herself. 

" As she always says : You have worked enough. 
Mamma, you must rest now. Ah! she is but a 
child, you see. . , . " 

This " you see," emphasized by two big tears, 
expressed more than the words she was seeking to 
find, and which the banker's wife seemed also to 
search in all the corners of the little salon^ which 
her keen eyes were examining very minutely. 

" How much does your daughter make by her 
lessons?" she inquired, when the mother had 
stopped talking. 

" Oh ! that depends, Madame." 

There were dull seasons, when her pupils went 
away to watering-places or the seashore, or to 
distant country-homes. iSline had always refused 
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their invitations to go with them, for she was un- 
willing to leave her mother alone. In fact, she 
was just examining their little accounts. This 
year, it would amount to more than four thousand 
francs. 

" I will give her double that amount if she will 
devote herself to our schoDfer^T^" ^* 

This was^^aicTcaTelessly, uttered with the in- 
difference of a millionaire. Mme. Ebsen was daz- 
zled. Eight thousand francs! What a windfall 
for the little household ! But upon reflection, she 
did not think it would be possible. She would 
have to^^giye_u£_alLthe charming^ relations with 
their friends, the d'Arlots, the Barone§is^j2n_.whom 
they counted for Lorie's advancement. Her 
daughter would never, she was sure, consent to it, 

Mme. Autheman then urged the fatigue that 
filine had to endure, and the danger for a young 
and pretty girl in beating about Paris alone, while, 
if filine came to her, she would send her coup^ for 
her every morning. Finally, after insisting, the 
mother consented to three days in the week. They 
arranged the terms and the hours. iSline would 
breakfast at Port-Sauveur, and return before dark. 
In any case, if she should be detained, there was 
plenty of room at the chAteau. 

Mme. Ebsen cried out with indignation : 

" Oh, no, the idea I I should never close my 
eyes, if I did not know my little one was by my 
side." 

The other brought the conversation to an end 

by rising to leave. 

10 
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"Do you love your child very much?" she 
asked gravely. 

" Yes, very much indeed," answered the mother, 
unconsciously affected by the serious tone of that 
strange question. " My child is all I have in the 
world. We have never been separated, and we 
shall never be separated." 

" She is going to be married, however," 

"Oh, yes, but we shall always be together. 
That was the first condition." 

They reached the landing. 

" I have been told that Monsieur Lorie is not of 
the true Church," observed Mme. Autheman, her 
hand on the balustrade, and without seeming to 
attach much importance to the question. The 
mother, descending the steps behind her, was 
slightly embarrassed to find a reply, knowing, as 
she did, the lady's opinions. To be sure, M. Lorie 
did not belong . . . But the marriage would take 
place in the temple. Oh, yes, £line had insisted 
upon that. 

"I bid you good-bye, Madame . ♦ ." said the 
banker's wife, abruptly ; and when Mme. Ebsen, 
all out of breath, her cap-strings flying, reached 
the door, the coup6 had started at full speed, and 
her simple vanity was flattered that this visit 
had brought to her door, in sight of the whole 
astonished street, such a splendid equipage. 
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IX. 

ON THE HILL-TOP. 

Erikshald, near Christiania. 

Well! my dear 6line, I have followed your advice, I 
have tried to tear myself away from that life of bondage 
in which the bit of bread I gained seemed so hardly 
won ; and, since my body is too feeble to carry out the 
wishes of my soul, and I am compelled to vegetate out- 
side the walls of my beloved convent, while the flames of 
the sanctuary still burn within me, I have endeavored to 
shelter this pure flame in the recesses of my native fiord, 
before this Norwegian sea that I have not seen for 
fifteen years. 

My rupture with the Princess? Oh! sudden and 
fantastic, just as I might have expected in a person so 
whimsical. While passing through Buda-Pesth, I met a 
former companion of Kossuth, a true patriot, who had 
fallen into the deepest poverty, but who was dignified 
and proud beneath his rags, a hero, a saint. To assist 
him, and at the same time to express the respect and 
honor in which I held him, I invited him to sit beside 
me at the table d^hdte. What a scandal ! All the ladies 
arose from the table, refusing to eat with a beggar, — as if 
the Divine Master, who washed the feet of the poor, had 
not twenty times given us the example of holy humility. 
The most indignant of all was the Princess, who, in spite 
of her pretension to liberal Christianity, is imbued with 
all the autocracy of her class and race. After a violent 
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quarrel, she abandoned me without a penny in that city 
in which I was entirely unknown, and I was obliged to 
appeal to our consul for a certificate of indigency in 
order to be sent back to ray own country. This confirm- 
ation of my vow of poverty would, however, have left 
me calm and serene, had I but found here the asylum 
coveted. 

Ah ! My friend. . • . 

Upon my arrival, it was at first a real pleasure to see 
again the little village by the sea, with its wooden houses, 
its belfry overlooking the water, like a watch-tower, the 
church, having for stained-glass windows only the deep 
blue of the sea, surrounded by the cemetery, all over- 
grown with weeds, its tombstones crowded together and 
tumbling over one another, as if they had been thrown 
down by the waves and the wind of the deep. A beauti- 
ful spot in which to pray and dwell in God, if one were 
not disturbed at every moment by the wickedness, the 
stupidity, the foolish chatter of the poor human brutes 
that browse there. No reflection of the light of heaven 
in those eyes, nor a thought of the life to come. On the 
low wall of the cemetery children play and romp; the 
housewives seated there also, sharpening their murderous 
tongues as they sew; and on Sunday evenings pretty 
girls disturb the peace of the dead with profane songs, 
running in and out among the graves, stirring with their 
frivolous skirts the intermingled shadows of the crosses, 
so weirdly elongated in the moonlight. But what I have 
seen at home saddens me still more. 

The reception given me by my old parents on my 
arrival was most affectionate. A tender recollection of 
the solicitudes of other da)^, for the child who has be- 
come a woman, interested and astonished my father and 
mother, and they sought to find in my words, my looks. 
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and ray slightest action something of my former childish 
self. But, as they became accustomed to my presence 
and resumed their daily habits, I saw that they had failed 
to find that which they sought, while on my side the 
separation was even broader. Who has changed, they 
or I? 

My father is a carpenter, obliged, in spite of his ad- 
vanced age, to work for his living. He builds those 
houses with birch-bark roofs, that tremble beneath the 
weight of the winter snows j he also makes the coffins of 
the parish, but without a pious thought in the accom- 
plishment of his sad duty. He beguiles his task by sing- 
ing coarse songs, and seeks to forget it in those gloomy 
distractions that bring tears to the eyes of so many 
women. He always keeps a big yellow bottle among the 
shavings under his work-bench. My mother at first 
complained, then implored him not to drink, but, re- 
pulsed by brutal hands, she has bent beneath the insults 
and the blows. The insidious poison of circumstances 
has infiltrated into her soul also, destroying the sense 
divine. Now she is no longer a wife, a mother ; she is 
a slave, without dignity. 

I know that I wound you by these confessions, that 
you consider my clairvoyance as impious. But, as I 
have so often told you, Eline, I have long since risen 
above earthly things, and, born a second time in God, I 
glorify myself for having lost all human sentiment. Hear 
the denouement of this domestic drama. Yesterday morn- 
ing when I was shut up in my little room, — a sort of 
convent cell with its plain wooden furniture, — where I 
take refuge at all times to pray, write, and meditate, and 
to kneel, O Jesus, before thy cross, the Guide of souls, I 
heard my father (the partitions are so thin) ask my 
mother brutally what I had come there for, since I did 
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not wish to sew or spin, or assist with the household 
work. 

" Go tell her so," he cried, ^ go tefl her so.** 
A moment later, my mother came softly up the stairs, 
moving around me with her usual air of embarrassment. 
She chided me gently for not occupying m3rself with 
something. My sisters were married; the youngest, at 
service in Christiania, managed to send a little help to 
her parents. My health was now better, and I must try 
to . . . or, then ... I did not allow her to fmish, but 
took between my hands the old face, whose kisses show- 
ered on my blond head had once been so sweet, and for 
a long time I bathed it with my tears, the last^ 

And now, since my own people will have no more of 
me, where am I to go ? And yet so little is necessary to 
keep me alive. I have the offer of a position in St. 
Petersburg. Education, of course, that is to say, abase- 
ment and servitude. But what does it matter? This 
unfortunate attempt at family life has just convinced me 
that the world is dead to me, — my family, like all the 
rest My heart is sealed to earthly ties, £line» and 
nothing of human sweetness shall ever again penetrate it. 

filine received this letter from Henriette Briss 
one evening on returning from Port-Sauveur. 
She read it at the table, which was already laid 
for dinner, its two covers opposite each other, 
and the bouquet that Mme. Ebsen never failed to 
arrange in a glass near her darling for this meal 
which they took together, and which she made 
a daily fite. While waiting for her mother to 
come in, filine sat there, motionless, without even 
removing her gloves and toque, staring at this open 
letter that expressed the same ideas of death, 
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renunciation, and annihilation in God, that were 
preached down there at Port-Sauveur. Although 
set forth 'in different terms, these ideas seemed to 
be alike in the two religions. In the terrible con- 
flict that was raging within her, what a fatality that 
this discouraged voice from Henriette Briss should 
come at that particular time to add its support to 
the words of Jeanne Autheman I 

A door opened. Her mother entered. She 
concealed the letter in her pocket, knowing what 
Mme. Ebsen would think of it. Why discuss, when^ 
people Cannot understand each other? How could 
she confess that without, alas ! having risen above 
earthly things^ she now understood that there was a 
higher duty, one nearer Heaven, than that of family, 
and that those blasphemous words of Henriette no 
longer excited her indignation ? 

"Are you here, Linette? I did not see you. 
I was downstairs with Sylvanire. Have you been 
here long? . . . But take off your hat. . . ." 

filine seemed so weary, so exhausted, as she 
always was when she returned from Port-Sauveur. 
She removed her hat with so much indifference, 
without even a glance in the mirror to see that 
her hair was in order, and at the table she ate 
so little and was so absent, scarcely replying to 
the tender solicitudes of the mother, that Mme. 
Ebsen began to be uneasy. 

As was their custom in summer, they dined by 
the open window that looked out upon the garden, 
and there came to them the sound of merry cries 
and laughter mingled with the blithesome songs 
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the birds were singing as a good-night to the 
setting sun. 

" See there ! Monsieur Aussandon has his grand- 
children with him to-day. It must be rather fatigu- 
ing for the poor man. . . . Madame Aussandon is 
away from home. I hear that the Major is going 
to be married." 

A pure invention of the good lady's was this 
marriage, to try and discover whether, by chance, 
filine did not, deep down in her heart, retain a little 
sentiment for him. For some days she had been 
so cold toward Lorie. But when to the innocent 
glance of the mother £line responded with an 
" Ah ! Indeed ? " of frank indifference, she knew 
it could not be that. 

Then Mme. Ebsen tormented herself still more. 
She scrutinized those lovely eyes, around which 
bluish rings had appeared, and her face growing 
sharp and thin, and losing all its fresh, youthful 
roundness. Evidently, something extraordinary 
was the matter with her little girl. She endeav- 
ored to question her about the days she passed 
at Port-Sauveur, her hours for class-work and 
recreation. 

" As you say, the school is quite near the ch&teau, 
and you go only from one to the other? You do 
not have enough exercise, dearie. Five hours in the 
class-room, with no relaxation, are too exhausting. 
But you have been to the lock, at least, to see 
Maurice ? " 

No, she had not been there. Then Mme. Ebsen 
launched forth in sympathetic lamentations about 
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the poor little fellow. He seemed to be a little 
neglected in the midst of all the joy and the 
wedding preparations. 

" His father thinks it an advantage for him to 
remain down there, on account of his naval studies, 
but indeed, I do not see what he can learn there. 
Ah ! my daughter, how much good you are going 
to do in that family! What a noble duty for a 
good and serious woman like yourself! " 

Very serious, in truth, since nothing could arouse 
her from that torpor of indifference or fatigue, 
which held her at the table, even after the meal 
was finished, gazing far away beyond the cluster 
of trees, at the same point in the golden sky, in 
a never-ending reverie. 

" Let us go out a little, girlie. Do you not want 
to ? The evening is so lovely. We will get Fanny 
as we go down." 

filine at first refused, but yielded to her mother's 
entreaties. 

" Very well . . . if you wish it. Let us go," she 
replied, in a tone as if she had made a resolution, 
had come to a serious decision. 

On these beautiful summer evenings the flower- 
gardens of the Luxembourg, all that side which 
borders the old nursery garden, whose shrubbery 
it has retained, resembles — with its flower-beds, 
its Japanese clematis, twisting in festooms its 
tendrils, and purple bell flowers, its clusters of 
yuccas and hot-house cacti, its statues of dazzling 
whiteness — a verdant and beautiful park, freshly 
sprinkled for the comfort of the promenaders. 
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None of the dust of the broad avenues here, none 
of the noise of the Boulevard Saint-Michel. The 
sparrows bathe in the sand, and skim along the top 
of the grass along with the blackbirds, that have 
become tame from having the children feed them 
from their luncheon. 

From all the neighboring streets there comes 
after dinner along these winding paths, in the 
direction of the model apiary, or the fruit-trees 
pruned in the form of a distaff and making a fruit- 
wall, a population entirely different from that 
which frequents the terraces; — small tenants, en- 
tire families ; women who bring their work or their 
book, and with backs turned to the path, and faces 
toward the verdure, exhaust the last gleam of day- 
light; people who walk with their noses buried in 
their newspapers; swarms of children calling one 
another, pursuing one another, or little tots just 
learning to walk, and out of doors at this late hour 
because the mother works all day. 

Lorie, having placed Mme. Ebsen's folding stool 
before a border of iris, whose satiny tints and 
aquatic perfume she loved, proposed to filine to 
walk on a little farther. She accepted eagerly, 
even feverishly, contrary to her manner of the last 
few days, when she had seemed rather to avoid a 
tiU-i'tiU, The poor man could not conceal his 
joy. He held himself erect, and seemed much 
younger, as they walked down toward the English 
garden, and met other couples, betrothed, perhaps, 
like themselves. Talking earnestly in his most 
beautiful style, he scarcely noticed the young girPs 
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silence, which he took for a reserve that naturally 
increased, now that the wedding day was drawing 
near. For while the day was not yet fixed, "in 
the vacation" had been decided on, as all the 
pupils would then be out of the city, the lectures 
would be finished, and there would be plenty of 
time to settle themselves in their housekeeping. 
In the vacation ! and it was now July. 

Ah! this glorious July, radiant with sunshine 
and promises. The lover was fairly dazzled and 
blinded by its brilliancy, like those windows, 
yonder in the Boulevard, flaming through the 
foliage with the splendors of the setting sun, and 
making for their walk cUi illuminated horizon. 

" No, no, play on ahead . , ." said filine to little 
Fanny, who came running up to her side. The 
child obeyed, and ran in among a flock of swallows 
and chirping sparrows hopping about almost under 
the feet of the passers-by, or flying from the shrub- 
bery to the statues, where they alighted on the 
mane of the lion of Cain or on the uplifted finger 
of Diana. The day was falling, and violet shadows 
began to creep along the ground. With downcast 
look filine followed them, then suddenly : 

" I have learned something that has troubled me 
very much. It seems that Maurice is preparing 
for his first Communion." 

Maurice had, in fact, just written to his father 
that he was attending catechism class at Petit-Port, 
and that the Cur6 was exceedingly proud to have 
a communicant this year. But what was there in 
that to vex her? 
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" I should have been informed of it at first," she 
exclaimed severely, " and I should not have per- 
mitted it. Since I am to be the mother of these 
children, and since you wish me to be their guide 
in life, I intend that they shall have the same re- 
ligion as mine, — the only one, the true one . . •" 

Could this be Lina, the charming girl with the 
placid smile, speaking in this sharp, positive tone? 
Could it, indeed, be she, saying with a harsh ges- 
ture, " Go away ! " to the child who had run up to 
them, and stopped suddenly, struck by the change 
in their voices and faces? The garden all around 
them seemed transformed too. It was larger, and 
was growing more indistinct, and the lights in the 
distant windows were dying out one by one in the 
deepening blue twilight. Lorie felt suddenly over- 
come with a melancholy that left him scarcely the 
strength to attempt to argue against the cold 
resolution of filine. However, she was too rea- 
sonable not to understand. He had a scruple in 
the matter. It was a case of conscience. The 
children were Catholics, as their mother had been, 
and were it only out of respect for the dead . . . 
She interrupted him sharply : 

"You must choose ... I can never bind my- 
self to a life under such conditions, with differences 
of faith, of religion, and a future of discord." 

" filine, filine, when people truly love each other, 
does not the heart rise above such things?" 

" Nothing is above religious faith. . . ." 

Night had come, the birds were silent in the 
trees, and the promenaders, now become few, 
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hurried on, as they heard the signal of the hour for 
closing, toward the only gate yet open, while on 
the horizon the glow faded from the last window. 
Of Lina Lorie saw nothing but two big eyes that 
he scarcely recognized, so little did their fixedness 
resemble the sweetness and gentleness that usually 
shone in the friendly glance. 

" I shall not speak to you again of this matter," 
she said, " but now you know my conditions." 

The mother, seeing that they delayed, ap- 
proached them with Fanny. 

" Come ! We must go home. It is a pity, too, 
on such a beautiful evening." And she continued 
to talk unheeded, as they walked on, side by side 
in appearance, but in reality as far apart as the 
veriest strangers. 

" You will be up directly, of course ? " observed 
Mme. Ebsen at- the foot of the stairs. Lorie 
entered his room without trusting himself to reply, 
and allowed the child to take her books and go 
upstairs alone. She came back again almost im- 
mediately, hardly able to speak, for the sobs that 
shook the little body. 

"There will be no more lessons. Made . . . 
Mademoiselle sent me away. She does not want 
to be my Mamma any more. Oh ! dear me." 

Sylvanire took her in her arms, and carried her 
away to her room, the child choking and sobbing 
bitterly all the while. 

" Hush, my darling. Don't cry any more. / 
shall never leave you. Do you understand? 
Never." 
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One would have said that there was joy in the 
fierce embrace and noisy kisses of the servant, and 
that she was happy to have regained her child, fore- 
seeing the rupture, as she had divined the love. 

A moment afterwards, Mme. Ebsen came in, 
violently agitated. 

" Oh ! dear, dear, my poor Lorie ! " 

" She has told you, then ? Can it be possible ? 
As for me, I do not say ... I love her so well that 
I would do anything to please her. But, these 
children . . . When I know that it was their 
mother's wish, I have no right • . . And to send 
Fanny away as she did . . . She' is crying yet, 
poor little thing 1 Listen." 

" filine is crying too, upstairs. She has locked 
herself in her room, to keep me from entering. 
She will not let me talk to her. Can you realize 
that? We, who have never had a secret from 
each other." \ 

And, aroused in her phlegmatic but tender 
nature, the good woman kept repeating over and 
over again: 

" But what is the matter with her? What is the 
matter with her?" 

Her daughter was entirely changed. She no 
longer played on the piano, she never read*, and 
seemed utterly indifferent to everything that had 
once given her pleasure. She would hardly con- 
sent to go out for a little walk. " Why, this very 
evening, I had to compel her . . . and besides, 
she is so pale, and has no appetite. I believe it is 
the death of her grandmother." 
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" And Port-Sauveur . . . and Mme. Authe- 
man,*' added Lorie, gravely. 

" You think so ? " 

^' I tell you, it is that woman. It is she who is 
robbing us of our Lina." 

" Yes, perhaps . . . you may be right ..." 

But they paid so well, they were so rich; and 
while the poor lover, not in the least moved by 
these considerations, shook his head sadly, she 
concluded : *^ Well ! well ! It will all come right," 
as one who wishes to be deceived, and awaits mis- 
fortune with closed eyes. 

All that night and the next day, as he mechan- 
ically performed his duties at the office, Lorie 
adhered to his resolution not to yield. His work, 
that of a subordinate, consisted in clipping from the 
newspapers all articles, no matter how short, in 
which the Minister was mentioned, and of affixing 
on the margin of the slip the name of the journal 
from which it was taken. On this day, a tragic 
one in his life, he was despatching his work 
with all haste, his mind diverted from his task by 
two or three rough draughts of a letter that he 
had composed to Lina, elaborated with difficulty 
amidst the platitudes and laughter that came 
from the desks of his colleagues, when, in the 
afternoon, he was summoned to the room of his 
Director. 

It was no longer Chemineau. He had left some 
time ago. Continuing his rapid advancement, the 
former Prefect of Algiers at the hands of the 
Minister had received the Superintendence of 
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the Department of Public Safety, and was even 
spoken of as Prefect of Police. " Chemineau che- 
miney* they said in the office. His successor, an 
apoplectic divisionary, proceeded to make a ter- 
rible scene with his employ^. 

" Was such a thing ever seen ? Such an omis- 
sion of respect toward His Excellency ! " 

"I? I have failed in respect? " 

"Why, most certainly. Monsieur allows him- 
self to make abbreviations. Monsieur writes Mon. 
Univ. for Moniteur UniverseL Would you expect 
the Minister to understand? He has not under- 
stood, Monsieur. He could not, and he ought not 
to understand. Ah ! take care, Monsieur, you old 
Sixteenth of May man 1 " 

This was the last blow to a man already down. 
He remained all the rest of the day as if stunned, 
saying to himself that Lina lost to him had also 
taken away his auspicious star. It was even worse, 
when in the evening, on his return, he learned 
that Fanny had eaten nothing all day, and had 
remained at the window, watching for Mademoi- 
selle, who, when she passed, had not deigned to 
turn her head to the little girl's pitiful appeals of 
" Mamma ! Mamma ! " 

"And that, Monsieur, was very cruel," said 
Sylvanire, indignantly. " Our child may be made 
ill by it." Then, after a moment's hesitation : " I 
was thinking, if Monsieur was willing, that we two 
could go to the lock for a little visit. The fresh 
air, and the pleasure of seeing her brother, would 
bring her around." 
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"Very well; go if yoa like," replied Lone, 
dejectedly. 

After dinner he went into his room, to try if a 
little of his favorite occupation would not distract 
his mind. As he had not indulged in any classifi- 
cation for a long time, he was obliged to brush the 
dust from the boxes, and found that he could 
scarcely remember the system of numbers and 
references by which the Government complicates 
its most trifling documents, and which he had 
adopted for the arrangement of his own papers. 
In spite of his efforts, it was impossible for him to 
concentrate his thoughts on what he was doing, for 
they persistently ascended to the floor above, to 
that pitiless filine, whose light footsteps he could 
distinguish, going from the window to the table, 
from the piano to Grandmother's chair. Every 
bare corner of the room reminded him of the one 
above, well-furnished, dainty, and pleasant to the 
eye. 

He was thinking, poor man, and his conscience, 
influenced by his wishes, had come to the point of 
a compromise, a subterfuge. It was only just, after 
all, what she demanded ; her husband, her children, 
herself, united before the same Grod, — since there 
were several, it seemed, — and the whole family 
consolidated in this pious tie. Moreover, the State 
recognized this religion as well as the other ; and 
for a functionary of the Government, this was an 
essential point. 

Even considering only his children, where would 

he find a more tender, a more sensible, a more 

iz 
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motherly mother? And, if he renounced a second 
marriage, they would henceforth be left to the care 
of their nurse. Maurice, to be sure, had decided 
on his profession, his future was assured; but 
Fanny . . . He recalled her as she was when she 
had come from Algiers, with red hands, a coarse 
shawl like Sylvanire's, her cap, her humble manner, 
that indefinable odor that clings to the children of 
the poor. 

In his despair he called to his aid the memory 
of his dear, dead wife. 

" Help me, advise me." 

But in vain did he invoke her memory. He 
could no longer see her, but in her place arose the 
fair and rosy image of filine Ebsen, so youthful 
and tempting. She had taken away all from him, 
even the memory of his early happiness. Ah! 
wicked Lina. 

It was evident that his work of classification 
would make slight progress this evening. Lorie 
went to his open window and leaned out. Opposite 
him, on the other side of the garden, he could see 
Aussandon's window lighted also, and the silhou- 
ette of the Dean bent over his desk. He had 
never spoken to the tall old man, but he knew him 
by sight, and often bowed to him when they met. 
Strong and erect beneath the weight of his seventy- 
five years, his white curling hair and beard framed 
a face full of benevolence and intelligence. Mme. 
Ebsen had told Lorie of his splendid achievements, 
so that he was familiar with every detail of his 
history. 
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A native of Cevennes and a peasant, Aussandon, 
had he been alone, would never have left his first 
parish at Mondardier, in the M^zenc, with his 
temple built of the black stone of the country, his 
vineyard, his flowers, his bees, which he liked to 
tend in the leisure hours of his parish work, bring- 
ing the same gentleness of spirit to his priestly 
duties as to his gardening ; finding a sermon under 
his spade, and sowing the seed from his pulpit. 

On Sunday, at the conclusion of the services in 
the village, he went up on the mountain to preach 
to the shepherds, the wood-cutters, and the cheese- 
makers. With three wooden steps for a pulpit, he 
taught them, far above the pines and the chestnut- 
trees, in that elevated region where no vegetation 
flourishes, where, but for the insects, no living 
creature dwells. His most beautiful sermons were 
preached there, delivered in grand but simple 
language. With a pastoral horizon spread out 
before him, from which all civilized humanity 
seemed absent, the tinkle of the bells on the flocks 
scattered over the hills, moving away into the 
distance, or grazing near the little gathering, was 
the only sound that answered the pastor's voice. 
That accent of the hills, refreshing and bold, that 
ruggedness of speech in which the patois of the 
country often figured, and flattered the audience, 
Aussandon never lost, and to them he owed later 
his fame as a preacher in Paris. The sermon 
ended, he dined in a hut, on a plate of chestnuts ; 
then he descended the mountain, accompanied by 
a crowd of people, singing as they went. Some- 
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times he would be overtaken by one of those 
terrific mountain storms, when the thunder, light- 
nings and hail burst out simultaneously beneath his 
feet and above his head, and encompassed him 
about, like Moses in the Bible. 

He would have liked to remain all his days un- 
known, in this secluded comer of the world, but 
Mme. Aussandon did not permit it. This terrible 
little woman, the daughter of a tax-collector in the 
neighborhood, was as fresh and ruddy as a child of 
nature. With the robust and tidy appearance of 
a village maiden, she had bright eyes, a prominent 
mouth, and protruding lips, with the pointed, pro- 
jecting teeth of a good-natured house-dog, who, 
however, never lets go his morsel. It was she who 
led her husband, stimulated him, harassed him, 
was ambitious, not for him only, but even more 
for their sons, who were as numerous as the acorns 
on an oak. She had managed to have him called 
to Nlmes, then to Montauban, then to Paris, where 
she finally conducted him. His knowledge and 
his eloquence were his own, but it was Bonne, as 
he called his wife when he tried to restrain her, it 
was Bonne who brought him into the light, who, in 
spite of him, made his position and his fortune. 

Ek:onomical for two, — for Aussandon gave away 
everything to the villagers, linen, clothing, even to 
the wood from his fireside, which, when his wife 
carried away the key of the woodshed, he threw out 
of the window to the poor, — she had contrived 
to rear her eight sons. No one had ever seen a 
hole in their shoes or their trousers, for she mended 
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and patched far into the night. There was always 
a piece of sewing or knitting in her hand, on which 
she worked while talking, walking, and, later on, 
even in the railroad cars and diligences, when 
going about to visit her little people, scattered 
arottnd in different schools in which she had ob* 
tained free scholarships. This activity with which 
she was possessed, she required from others also, 
and she gave her husband no peace until their 
eight sons were married and settied in life, some 
in Paris, the others in different parts of France 
or in foreign lands. To accomplish all this, he had 
been obliged to add to his income by attend- 
ance on interments and marriages, — worldly and 
tiresome ceremonies for which Pastor Aussandon 
was in great demand, for he had by this time 
made a name for himself distinct from others, 
above all parties and rivalries between the Ortho- 
dox and the liberals. 

The poor, great man certainly had more glory 
and occupation than he de^red, for he regretted 
unceasingly the leisure and freedom that he had 
enjoyed at Mondardier, and longed for his ser- 
mons on the mountain* He was finally elected 
to the Faculty of Theology, and his wife then 
allowed him to indulge himself after his own 
pleasure, and to resume in their little house in 
the Rue du Val-de-Gr^ce the calm and contempla- 
tive life that had been his in the M6zenc. " On 
the hill-top ! *' It was in these words that he de- 
scribed his present ease and comfort, gained at the 
price of so many moral anxieties and privations, 
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and which he enjoyed much as an epicure does 
his way of living. He was unhappy only when 
his beloved tyrant left him, and, in spite of her 
age, went travelling to visit one of her boys. 

Neither distance nor fatigue, nothing discouraged 
this little old lady. Sometimes Paul, the Major, 
during a drill, would see her appear in camp, 
making her way in and out among the battalions 
and companies, peeping in at the entrances of the 
tents. Sometimes the engineer at Commentry, 
standing at the opening of a black drift assisting 
the miner's bucket to descend, would exclaim: 

" Hello ! there 's Mamma ! . . ." 

At this very moment Mother Aussandon was 
again on her travels. But for that, the Dean 
would never have worked so late by an open 
window. Calm and thoughtful, he was preparing 
his lecture for the next day ; and it was seeing 
him thus alone that had suggested to Lorie the 
idea of going to visit him. He had but to cross 
the garden, tap gently on the door, and he was 
in the study. A comfortable room, this, with 
unbound books lying about on the floor, and a 
large portrait of Mme. Aussandon hanging above 
the desk, watching with attentive eyes, and a smile 
ready to break into scolding, the work of the 
excellent man. 

Immediately, without many words, Lorie ex- 
plained what had brought him hither. He wished 
to be converted, he and his children, to the Re- 
formed Religion, He had been considering the 
step for a long time, and now he was eager, very 
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eager to set about it. What must he do? Aus- 
sandon smiled gently, and calmed him with a 
gesture. As for the children, they had but to 
be sent to " Sunday-school." Lorie himself must 
be thoroughly acquainted with his new beliefs ; he 
must study, compare, learn to judge and see for 
himself, since this religion of truth and light per- 
mitted it, yes, even commanded it of all its faithful 
ones. The Dean would recommend him to a 
pastor, for he himself was old and worn-out. No 
one would have guessed it in that noble presence, 
or from those energetic words that were most dis- 
concerting to the weak and vacillating Lorie. Oh, 
yes, very old, very weary, on the hill-top ! 

There was a moment of silence, and a feeling 
of embarrassment between the two men. Lorie 
turned away his eyes, a little troubled because of 
his rash act. The Dean, seated at his desk, gazed 
down at the blank page before him, and seemed 
to be stimulated to thought. 

^' It is on Kline's account, is it not? " he asked, 
after a moment. 

" Yes." 

" She exacts that of you ? " 

'' She does, or, at least, those who influence 
her." 

" I know ... I know . . ." 

He did know. He had often seen Mme. 
Autheman's carriage stop before the door; he 
knew the woman, and the intrigues of which she 
was capable. 

If Bonne had not forbidden him, he wodld long 
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ago have warned the mother. Even now, pene- 
trating to the bottom of the plot^ of which Lorie 
had given him but a glimpse, he would have 
h'ked to speak. 

'' Oh 1 yes. I know her, that Jeanne Autheman. 
She is a woman who breaks and tears the closest 
ties, a creatore without heart, without pity. Wher- 
ever she passes^ are tears, disunion, solitude. 
Warn the mother, for it is not you alone who is 
concerned in this matter. See tliat she takes Lina 
away at once, far away. See that she snatches 
her from this living death, from this devourer of 
souls, who Is as cold as a ghoul in the cemetery. 
Perhaps there is still time. . • ." 

Aussandon thought all this, but he dared not 
say it, because of the litde old lady there before 
him, sitting erect in her frame and holding him 
in check with her prudent peasant glance, and her 
firm jaw, ready to leap down upon him if he had 
spoken. 
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THE RETREAT. 

PUNCTUAX. and solemn, like all the occapations at 
the cfaitean, breakfcist at Port^Sauveur, in the 
absence of the banker, rennites every morning at 
eleven o'clock the principal personages of the 
iieligious household of Jeanne Autheman. The 
places are always the same: the President at 
the end of a long table, Anne de Beuil at her 
right, at her left J. B. Crouzat, the teacher, with 
hollow cheeks, a short, stubby Calvinist beard, and 
blue, giobulous eyies, flaming with fanatical fire, 
bulging from under a peaked forehead. 

A native of Charente, the country of Anne de 
Beuil, he was attending Aussandon's lectures, with 
the view of entering the ministry, when some 
friends took him to hear one of the sermons of the 
Evangelist. He left the place In that state of 
exalted emotion that certain preachers draped in 
their white robes cause in their worldly-minded 
devotees. With him, however, the impression was 
more enduring, and for five years he had aban- 
doned family and friends, and had sacrificed his 
career for the modest place of primary instructor 
that kept him near Jeanne. Among the country 
people he passed for her lover, for these coarse 
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peasants could explain in no other way the fervor 
of the disciple hanging on the words of the apostle. 
But the Evangelist had never had a lover; and 
the only passionate words that had ever fallen 
from those secretive, clearly chiselled lips have 
remained suspended, crystallized, among the icicles 
of the Mer de Glace. 

Opposite the Charentais sits Mile. Hammer, the 
director of the Girls* School, a doleful person, 
with eyes always downcast. She never speaks, 
unless she is addressed, and then replies with 
a plaintive "Yes," of mournful approval, which 
she pronounces " M-n-yees." Over all this poor 
creature there is a crushed look, from the curved 
shoulders to the diminutive nose on the pale 
white face, flattened, it might be supposed, by the 
original fall. So profound within her is the im- 
pression made by that first sin, and so overbur- 
dened is she by the thought of it, that, incapable 
of any outside propagandism, timid and of limited 
intelligence as she is, she hardly dares to direct 
even her class of little children. 

The end of the table, in the place reserved for 
Pastor Birk on Sundays, is occupied by that pupil, 
boy or girl, who deserves the highest marks for 
recitation in the Holy Scriptures. Education at 
Port-Sauveur is exclusively religious, consisting in 
committing to memory verses from the Bible, 
from which are drawn all the lessons, copies for 
writing in round and running hand, and even the 
illustrated A B Cs. So great is the faith of Jeanne 
Autheman in the Gospel, that she believes that, 
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even though incomprehensible, it acts on the 
pupils in the same way as the copies of the Koran, 
which Arabs bind on their foreheads when ill. 
And it is pitiable to see the greatest of books 
hemmed and hawed over, stammered over and 
yawned over by those little peasant voices, stained 
by the dirt of their hands and the tears of their 
idleness. 

Young Nicolas, the former pensioner of La 
Petite-Roquette, is the most perfect product of this 
system of education ; consequently it is he who 
nearly always occupies the seat of honor opposite 
the President. This boy knows the Scriptures by 
heart, — all the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Deuteronomy, the Psalms, 
the Epistles of Paul ; and at every turn, and without 
being questioned, he comes out with some inap- 
propriate quotation uttered in an inarticulate voice 
that seems to come from the horn of a phonograph. 
All around him are silent ; they listen and admire. 
It is God speaking through the mouth of this 
youth. And what a mouth ! When one thinks of 
all the impieties and abominations that it unloaded 
three years ago in the prison for young criminals ! 
Is it not miraculous, and a most signal testimony 
in favor of Evangelical schools? So much the 
more, because there still cling to Nicolas a few 
stains of his former state of wickedness, — lying, 
gluttony, prevarication ; and because the edifying 
spectacle is frequently seen of a combat between 
the good and evil spirit in that imperfectly cleansed 
conscience, and in his language, in which the 
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words of the preacher constantly and with great 
difficulty correct the slang of the prisons. 

It is beside this phenomenon that £line takes 
her place on the days when she breakfasts at the 
chiteau. Her circumstances are known to them 
all, and the impious marriage she is about to 
contract They know also that the cure of her 
soul has begun, but that the malady is obstinate 
and resists all their efforts. Ail the gentleness 
and indomitable patience of Mme. Autheman are 
required to combat such a stubborn wilL Anne 
de Beuil would long ago have chased frpm the 
temple with scourges this creature destined to 
hell-fire. " You wish to bum, child of Satan ; very 
well, then, bumu . . /' This also is the opinion of 
J. B. Crouzat 

Inline is conscious of the hostility by which she 
is surrounded. No one speaks to her, no one 
condescends to notice her presence, except with 
glances of anger or scorn. Even under the stolid 
face of the sacristan who waits upon the table, she 
lowers her head, intimidated* and realizing from 
the depths of her heart her in&riority among so 
many saindy personages. 

Yet, with all the oppression of these tedious 
breakfasts at Port-Sauveur, with their convent 
dishes, — the boiled meat, the watery vegetables, 
the stewed prunes, — in the solemnity of this long 
table, with the seats placed far apart, there is some- 
thing grave and sacred that arouses her religious 
emotions, as if, unworthy though she is, she were 
present at the Lord's Supper. She loves to hear 
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the conversation, which they carry on in subdaed 
voices, and that mystical vocabulary which seems 
to be wafted from above, and of which she catches 
such emblematical words as vineyard^ tenty flock^ 
or abstractions such as trials j atanementy the xvind 
of the desert, and the breath of the Spirit, She is 
interested in many things that she does not tmder- 
stand, and which they discuss before her, although 
she takes no part in the conversation, — the 
Work, the Workers, that mysterious Retreaty into 
which she has never penetrated, the chronicle of 
the religious community of the neighborhood, the 
moral condition of such and such a family. 

" I am much pleased with Gelinot . . • Grace is 
working . . ." says Anne de Beuil, who kept a 
detective's eye upon eveiy corner of the village, 
and outside it for a radius of ten miles. Or again : 
" Baraquin is backsliding. . . • I see he is begin- 
ning to stay away from service. • . ." Thereupon 
follows a vehement attack against indifferent Chris- 
tians, who were renegades and apostates wallow- 
ing like swine, in the mire of their sins, filine is 
aware that this delicate comparison is meant for 
her, although it would be difficult to establish any 
analogy between this Biblical animal and that sweet 
face flushed with shame, a crimson ear glowing 
through masses of blond hair. 

"Anne, Anne, let us never despair of any 
sinner. . . ." 

And by a motion of the hand, Mme. Autheman 
calms the sectarian, imitating the infinite gentle- 
ness of Jesus when he rebuked Simon the Pharisee. 
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Then, with her unfailing calmness, eating and drink- 
ing with measured movements, she converses freely 
and at length, in that persuasive voice which causes 
J. B. Crouzat to catch his breath in admiration, and 
soothes poor £line, and transports her away into a 
mystical dream, into a golden glory in which she 
would wish to pass away and vanish like an 
ephemera in the sunshine. 

But why does this young girl, so amiable in ap- 
pearance, so sweet and sensitive in her nature, who 
is moved to tears when the enormity of her sin is 
shown her, why does she rebel so long and refuse 
to come to a positive decision? She has been 
coming to Port-Sauveur for nearly a month, and 
the President is astonished at having, as yet, 
obtained no result. Can Anne de Beuil be right, 
after all? Is sin to triumph over this soul, so 
precious in many ways to the Work f Mme. Authe- 
man begins to be apprehensive; and. this morn- 
ing when she enters the hall punctually at eleven, 
and sees no filine standing humbly, waiting, as 
usual, at her place, she thinks : 

" This is the end . . . she will not come again." 
But the door opens, and the young girl appears. 
She is full of animation, and, in spite of her tardi- 
ness, a look of assurance shines in her eyes, beneath 
eyelids swollen with tears. There was an obstruc- 
tion on the track, causing a stop of fifteen minutes 
at Choisy. She makes the explanation tranquilly, 
takes her place at the table, and, with no embar- 
rassment whatever, asks the beadle for bread. They 
are talking ; she joins in the conversation, entirely 
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at her ease, uses the words tent^ vineyard^ flocks 
like an adept, and is not in the least confused until 
Anne de Beuil, in her snappish way, asks : 

" Who are those people at the lock ? The woman 
came yesterday by the coach. A big, brazen crea- 
ture who stares you in the face. She had a little 
girl by the hand, a sister of young Maurice, it 
seems. Some more small fry for the Cur^ ! " 

!l£line has turned pale, tears come to her eyes. 
Fanny, her child, here, very near her! Beneath 
the lowered lids she can see the dainty, darling 
head, and the smooth, pretty braids, tied with a 
ribbon. Ahl dear little girl . . . And suddenly, 
beside her, a harsh, rattling voice breaks the silence 
of the dismayed table : 

" The kid at the lock ? Ah, the deuce — I gave 
the cur a nice chase this morning. . . ." 

It is a breath of his evil nature escaping from the 
lips of young Nicolas. The wretched boy seems 
himself terrified by what he has just said ; and on 
his face, swollen, convulsed, and purple, as if he 
had swallowed some food the wrong way, is seen 
the horrible struggle between the good and evil 
spirits. Finally the young rascal, with a long 
swallow of water, extricates himself from his diffi- 
culty, and with a deep sigh of relief attacks a verse 
from Ecclesiastes : 

^^ My soul shall be satisfied with marrow and 
fatness y and my mouth shall praise thee with joyful 
lipsr 1 

1 This verse is found in Psalm bdii. 5, not in Ecclesiastes. — 
Translator. 
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Hallelujah f The devfl is once more overthrown, 
A sigh of satisfaction goes around the table ; and 
amid the tumult of the noon train rushing by, all 
rise, and fold their napkins, singing, as they do so, 
a hymn of praise to the Eternal. 

"Is it true? Is it true? Ah, my dear child, 
let me embrace you for the good news." 

It is the cold Jeanne Autheman who rapturously 
presses filine to her heart and draws her away : 

" Come quickly, and tell me all about it.** At 
the door of the little salon she changes her 
mind: 

" No, not here ... at the Retreat. ... It will 
be better there.*' 

At the Retreat ! What an honor for Lina \ 

On the sunny balcony, on which the long capes 
cast dark shadows, Anne de Beuil stops her mis- 
tress as she passes: 

" Baraquin is there." 

" Speak to him ... I have no time." Then 
softly, with an expressionless smile : ** She is 
saved ; " and Mme. Autheman moves on, her arm 
within filine's, while her acol5^e begins to question 
the old boatman, who has risen from the bench on 
which he was waiting, his cap in one hand, with 
the other scratching his cranium, which was as 
hard, round, and damp as a stone by the edge of 
the water. 

"Baraquin, why do you no longer attend the 
meetings? 

" I *m goin' to tell you. • . ." 

With a regretful eye he watches the black skirt 
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disappear around a bend in the path, knowing that 
he would have had a much easier time with the 
Evangelist than with this old wolf in linen cap. 

'' I 'm very sure that Madame Autheman's religion 
is just as good as any other, and no cur^ could say 
mass as slick as she does. . . • But, then, what can 
I do? Old people have to do as their children 
like, and they all live far off, where there is n't no 
meeting. They want me to go to their church, 
and, indeed, I must say, that when I went f other 
Sunday to the church of the Bon Dieu at Juvisy, 
all the candles and bright things and the beautiful 
Blessed Virgin, all that made me feel as if a lot 
of grub was stirred up in this poor old dad's 
stomach." 

This is not the first time that old Baraquin has 
played this comedy, to haul in forty francs and a 
new coat. Anne de Beuil resists, and nothing is 
more comical than to see them both finessing, 
peasant against peasant, bargaining just as if they 
had been at market in Sceaux for this horny old 
soul, which was certainly not worth the money. 
But what a triumph for the Cur6 if Baraquin should 
return to his old church ! However, she allows him 
to go, muttering as he hobbled away, back bent 
double, twisted, walking sideways; a false exit. 
Half*way down the balcony, Anne de Beuil calls 
him back : 

" Baraquin." 

"Pardon?" 

And she ascends before him the three steps 

leading to the small green salon. As he passes 

12 
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young Nicolas, a silent witness to this scene, the 
peasant winks his eye, and the other, with eyes 
rolled upward until nothing but the whites is visi- 
ble, his head on one side, sanctimoniously blurts 
out an appropriate verse : 

" / have caused thy iniquity to pass from thee^ 
and I will clothe thee with change of raiment^ 

Then, when he is again alone, he throws aside 
his hypocritical mask, and with hands in his 
pockets he skedaddles, whistling as he goes, over 
the foot-bridge that crosses the railroad track, 
where for one instant is outlined the thin, vicious 
face of the blackguard. 

During the month that she had been coming to 
Port-Sauveur filine had seen nothing of the estate 
except the parterre laid out in flower-beds, Ga- 
brielle's stairs, and the avenue of elms that made a 
long, luminous line toward the white buildings of 
the temple and schools. It was in the avenue that 
Madame Autheman had walked with her of late, to 
catechise her, and show her the consequences that 
would follow her impious marriage. 

" God will strike you through your mother and 
your children ; your face, like that of Job, will be 
stained with tears." 

The poor child struggled, pleaded her prom- 
ised word, her pity for the motherless children, 
and returned to her home wretched and undecided, 
to repeat, two days later, the same mournful walk 
under the fragrant elms, where birds were singing 
joyfully over her head, and the sun sifted through 
the branches in bright patches which the black 
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gowns seemed to gather up as they passed. As 
the Evangelist spoke to her of death and of the 
Divine Atonement, Lina felt that from her torn 
and bleeding heart all will-power and all belief in 
happiness were slipping away. 

This time Mme. Autheman went beyond her 
usual place of turning and crossed the entire park, 
with its copses evenly cut in quincuncial forms, its 
cleanly raked and well-kept avenues, which here 
seemed wider, on account of the stateliness of the 
French style of gardening, the arbor curiously 
pruned in the form of porches, peristyles with box- 
trees shaped like balls, yew-trees looking like ele- 
vated vases, in imitation of marble, with ivy and 
acanthus wound about them. Jeanne was silent, 
and leaned on the arm of the neophyte, who 
was deeply agitated by this primeval silence, 
broken only by the frou-frou of their skirts, or the 
cracking of the twigs that the Lyonnaise, with 
her instinct of regularity, removed from her 
path. 

A gate stopped them. Jeanne Autheman made 
it slide back on its rusty hinges ; then the aspect 
of the land changed, and became rural and wild. 
They saw pathways overgrown with grass, clusters 
of shimmering birch-trees in fields brilliant with 
heather, gay hedges swarming with birds, beech- 
trees and oaks under which were beds of moss. It 
was like some old forest plantation. In the midst 
of a glade was a chalet built of pine, a real Swiss 
chalet, with its exterior stairs, its small latticed 
windows, its veranda running beneath the long 
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sloping roof, which was held in place by large 
rocks, to protect it from the mountain storms. 

The Retreat ! 

Early in her married life, Jeanne had had built 
in the second park, far removed from the refin- 
eries and the reprobate house, this refuge, pious 
souvenir of the Grindelwald and of her first com- 
munion with the Inaccessible. Having instituted 
the Worky it was here that she sheltered her 
Workers^ the elect, destined to spread the Gospel, 
and from whom she required a probation of several 
months, under her eyes. On the lower floor was 
the Hall for Prayers, as sad and dreary a place as 
it is between decks on one of those mission-boats 
that carry the Gospel to the English whalers in the 
Northern seas. Here it was that the Workers prac- 
tised preaching and that Mme. Autheman and J. B. 
Crouzat gave them a few lessons in theology and 
vocal music. The remainder of the time wzis 
passed in their rooms in meditation and prayer, 
until the day when, judged worthy, Jeanne im- 
printed a kiss on their forehead and sent them 
away, with the words of the Bible : 

"ir^, my childy and work in my vineyard^ 

And they departed, poor creatures, and settled 
in some great manufacturing centre, — Lyons, Lille, 
Roubaix, — in those places where sin makes the 
greatest ravages, and where souls are blacker than 
the skins of African savages, black as the narrow 
alleys, black as the ground begrimed with coal- 
dust, black as the implements of their trade. In 
the very heart of the faubourg they installed them- 
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selves, and commenced the work of grace, during 
the day instructing the children after the admirable 
method of Port-Sauveur, and in the evening preach* 
ing the good news. But the vineyard was hard 
and stony, and the vintage far from abundant. 
Almost everywhere they spoke in bleak, empty 
halls, or had to endure the jokes of the workmen, 
coarse even to insult, their annoyances aggravated 
all the more by the vexations they suffered from 
the municipal officers, and from which the influence 
of the Authemans at that distance from Paris 
could not always shield them. 

Without, however, becoming discouraged, they 
continued to sow the Divine seed at haphazard in 
unfriendly soil. They were full of confidence, for 
it is written that even in the most hardened soul 
a little faith, not larger tlian a grain of mustard 
seed, can bear fruit and increase. Convinced they 
must have been, to be willing to accept, in con- 
sideration of a hundred francs a month, this dreary, 
solitary existence to which Mme. Autheman con- 
demned them, for she severed every tie of affection 
in her neophytes with the same indifference that 
she cut away the troublesome twigs from her 
shrubbery. It was the renunciation of the cloister 
without the bars, but there were the same ex- 
actions, the departures at a given order, and the 
annual return to the Retreat to be again inspired 
by Jesus. 

Sometimes, in her journeyings, the Worker met 
some good man, and gave up preaching for wife- 
hood. One, and one only, ran away with the 
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money intended for her expenses, — her own main- 
tenance and the purchase of souls. But, in general, 
they were devoted to the cause, expending all their 
energies on one single aim. They were mystical 
to ecstasy, even to that preaching and prophesying 
madness so often seen in women of the Reformed 
Church, and which sometimes spreads as an epi- 
demic over a whole people, as it did in Sweden 
thirty years ago, when all the public places and 
country roads were thronged with visionaries and 
prophetesses. 

Among the Workers of Mme. Autheman, pretty 
girls like filine Ebsen were rare. Almost all were 
old, sickly, and deformed, the refuse of celibacy, 
waifs upon the sea of poverty, who were happy to 
have some place of refuge, and to devote to the 
God of the Evangelist that which man had dis- 
dained. This was, in fact, the sole utility of that 
Work, so little in harmony with the French nature 
that it would have been almost laughable, but for 
the heart-breaks and tears of which it was too fre- 
quently the cause. Watson, the lighthouse-keeper, 
did not laugh, I assure you, all alone in his watch- 
tower, when he thought : " Where is she ? What 
is to become of the children?" Neither did she 
laugh, the hostess of the AfTameur, her life filled 
with mourning, as she sobbed over her furnace, in 
the midst of all the gayeties of the public-house, 
her husband in a mad-house, her daughter dead. 

Poor little Damour, so pretty, so good ! Mme. 
Autheman had taken her to her schools, and had 
then shut her up in the Retreat, with the consent 
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of the mother, who did not understand very 
clearly what was intended. Thfe sermons, the 
dismal music, the talk of death, always death, as 
a hope, as a threat, soon overwhelmed in consum- 
ing melancholy that growing nature, accustomed 
to the free life of the open air. The child said : 
" I am tired ... I want to go home. . ." Anne 
de Beuil scolded her, terrorized her, and prevented 
her from going out. 

Then, suddenly, the neophyte fell into a strange 
state of prostration, interrupted by crises of ner- 
vous excitement, when she saw visions that re- 
vealed to her the mysteries of heaven and hell, 
the punishment of the damned, the joy of the 
Elect seated at the Divine table. She was by 
turns overwhelmed with ecstatic delight or plunged 
with chattering teeth into an abyss of terror. The 
peasant girl preached and prophesied, raising in 
the bed her wasted body, convulsed with internal 
suffering and with shrieks that filled the park. 

"I heard her screams from the outside," said 
the wretched mother, who was forbidden to come 
into the room, under the pretext that all emotion 
was dangerous for the sick girl. When her 
daughter was no longer conscious, she was al- 
lowed to enter. The death agony had then 
commenced, with dumb lips, set teeth, and an 
extraordinary dilatation of the pupils that sud- 
denly enlightened the physician as to the cause of 
this strange death. She must have gathered bella- 
donna berries in the park and eaten them, mistak- 
ing them for cherries. 
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"As if my child did not know cherries . . ." 
cried the mother in exasperation, and, in spite of 
the doctor's opinion, in spite of the report of the 
Procureurof Corbeil, a masterpiece of judicial 
irony and nice persiflage, she remained convinced 
that her child had been killed by drugs which 
had been administered to put her in an ecstatic 
condition. This was, also, the general opinion 
among the country-people; and it gave a bad 
name to that mysterious chalet, which in winter 
could be seen from afar through the leafless 
branches of the bare woods. 

But on this day the Retreat, in the midst of 
the brilliant lawn, roseate and gleaming in the sun- 
light, in the silence and splendor of the summer 
afternoon, had about it nothing of gloom and dis- 
aster, and made on £line a mystical impression of 
comfort which could be defined in three words : 
sweetness, rest, and light. Oh I above all, sweet- 
ness. She heard faint voices of women in accents 
of invocation, strains from the organ mingled with 
the shrill cries of the locusts in the grass, and the 
buzz of winged creatures whirring upward toward 
the azure. Before the door a small, hunchbacked 
woman was noiselessly sweeping the steps. 

" It is Chalmette," said Jeanne, softly, beckoning 
the Worker to approach. 

After enduring a thousand insults, Chalmette 
had returned from Creuzot. In the evening the 
miners came in crowds to hear her preach, bring- 
ing herrings and bottles with them, calling out to 
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her familiarly, and drowning her voice by singing 
snatches from the Marseillaise. The women, es- 
pecially, were infuriated against her, insulting her 
when she went on the street, and throwing coal 
and ashes at her, without the slightest feeling 
of pity for her deformity. Nevertheless, she was 
ready to begin again. 

"Whenever you wish, whenever you wish," 
she said gently ; but in the cripple's delicate face 
with its pointed chin, and in the long hands visible 
beneath her cape, and grasping the broom that 
was taller than herself, trembled an extraordinary 
will-power. 

" They are all like that," said Mme. Autheman, 
as she ascended the outer stairway of the chalet, 
and made filine sit down beside her on the ve- 
randa formed by the projecting roof, " all of 
them. But I have only twenty; and thousands 
are needed to save the world." 

Becoming animated at this thought of the re- 
demption of the world, she went on to explain the 
aim and meaning of the Wark^ and her desire to 
enlarge its scope. Their efforts were confined at 
present to France, but she proposed to extend 
them to Germany, Switzerland, and England, where 
minds are better disposed toward Liberal religion. 
Watson had gone, others would follow. 

She stopped, fearing she had said too much; 
but filine was not listening to her. As often hap- 
pens in decisive moments, she had withdrawn 
within herself, absorbed in an ineffable and lofty 
contemplation which soothed and carried her 
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away. Before the veranda, on the top of a willow, 
a bird was singing, balanced on the end of a branch 
which bent under the slight weight. That bird 
was her soul. 

" It is finished, then, entirely finished ? " 

Mme. Autheman had taken both of filine's hands 
within hers, and was questioning her. 

" It was the point on which we agreed, was it 
not? The child's communion. That is well, very 
well. Evidently, the father would not consent. 
Letters were left unanswered, no more lessons for 
Fanny? I understand perfectly." 

But while filine told how she had resisted the 
snares of the Evil One, told of the little girl's ap- 
peals, with her hands outstretched in despair, tears 
came into her eyes, as they had done at breakfast 
that morning. 

" I loved her so much, if you only knew ! She 
was as dear as if she had been my own child. The 
sacrifice has been great." 

"Why do you speak of sacrifices? Christ will 
require others, and still more terrible ones from 
you." 

filine Ebsen bowed her head, shivering under 
that relentless voice, but she dared not ask what 
more Christ could require of her. 
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XL 

AN ABDUCTION. 

" The train ! I am here in time . . ." exclaimed 
Mme. Ebsen, all out of breath, as, burdened with 
umbrellas and a pair of overshoes wrapped in a 
newspaper,, she stopped at the entrance gate of the 
station just as the six o'clock train rolled in. 

She was comfortably at home, setting the table 
for dinner, when a storm, the last one of the sum- 
mer, suddenly burst forth in streams of rain. She 
remembered that her daughter had left for Port- 
Sauveur that morning in a light gown and thin 
shoes, such as all Parisian ladies wore at that 
season. Hurrying out of the house, she had 
thrown herself, puffing and blowing, into an om- 
nibus that went to the Orleans Station. Now she 
waited, leaning against the railing, and trying to 
distinguish filine's hat or a tress of her blond hair 
among that crowd of hurried, frightened people, all 
carrying baskets or bouquets, with dripping um- 
brellas, and wet, bedraggled garments, jostiing one 
another in their efforts to be the first to reach 
the coaches, with indistinct cries of " Take the 
dog . . . carry the child. . . ." 

But in vain did she bend toward the gate, stand 
on tiptoes, peer through the iron grating, or look 
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over the shoulder of a customs officer, all the way 
down the platform where a long line of empty, 
shining cars were standing, filine's black hat 
was not to be seen. At first the mother was not 
alarmed, attributing the delay to the sudden 
deluge. She was confident that her daughter 
would arrive on the next train ; only she would be 
a little late, for from now until eight o'clock there 
was no train but the express, and that did not stop 
at Ablon. Cheerfully she resigned herself to the 
situation, and began to walk up and down the de- 
serted waiting-room, where the flame of the gas 
that had just been lighted flickered in the damp 
wind, and was reflected on the wet pavements of 
the court. At one moment the whistle of the ex- 
press caused a commotion in the station, with a 
stamping of feet, and a noise of voices and rolling 
trucks ; then all was again quiet, but for the echo 
of her slow footsteps, the dripping of the intermi- 
nable rain, or behind the glazed windows the rust- 
ling of the leaves of a large folio, or some invisible 
nose that noisily made its presence known. 

Mme. Ebsen grew tired of waiting in this way, 
with an empty stomach and cold feet, and to con- 
sole herself for her long sentry, thought that by 
and by they would be back in their snug little 
nest, sitting opposite each other, before a good 
warm " beer soup." Eight o'clock ! More whis- 
tling, and hisses from the locomotive, shaking the 
platform as it dashed into the station. The gates 
are thrown open, and still no £!line. Without 
doubt, they had kept her at the chdteau; her 
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mother would certainly find a telegram waiting for 
her on her return. All the same, when Mme. 
Autheman knew how tenderly and closely attached 
they were to each other, it was not nice of her, it 
was not chaudi; filine ought not to have yielded. 
The poor woman scolded to herself all the way 
home in the rain, as she paddled through pools of 
water, traversing those long avenues that lead from 
the station to the Val-de-Gr4ce, with their five-story 
buildings of new plaster and black holes for 
windows. 

" You have a despatch for me. Mother Blot? " 

''No, Madame, there is only the paper. But 
how does it happen that you are all alone ? " 

She had not the strength to reply, beset as she 
was with a thousand terrors that entered her mind 
at the same time. £!line must be ill. But in that 
case she would have been informed, if that chdteau 
had human beings for inhabitants. . . . Should 
she start at once, and make the journey at night, 
in such weather? It would be better to wait 
until morning. What a dreary evening it was! 
It recalled their return from the burial of Grand- 
mother. There was the same sensation of empti- 
ness and loneliness, but with the difference that now 
it was £line who was absent, and that Mme. Ebsen 
was alone, entirely alone, to bear her sorrow and 
recurring anxieties. 

There was no light in the Lories' windows. 
After he had sent Sylvanire and the children to the 
lock, the poor man did not return until very late in 
the evening, for, since the young girFs decision to 
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reply to none of his letters, not even the one in 
which he submitted to her wishes and accepted 
her Orthodox conditions for himself and his chil- 
dren, he had avoided a neighborhood that had 
become painful to him. And now Mme. Ebsen, 
who had not been down to the Lories' for two 
months, felt a sudden twinge of remorse for having 
so readily abandoned that excellent man at the 
capricious severity of filine. It is only in suffer- 
ing that one can discern suffering, even though 
unavowed, in another. 

She did not lie down all night, and kept her 
lamp burning, counting the hours, and listening to 
every noise, hearkening to the approach of the 
infrequent carriages that passed her door, with the 
foolish hopes and feverish superstitions that come 
with waiting. 

" The third one to pass will stop at the 
door , . ." But that one drove on, as all the 
others did, until dawn, when the noisy wheels of 
the milk-wagons began to rattle by. Then, with 
the usual reaction that succeeds a sleepless night, 
she threw herself back in her chair, and fell into 
such a sleep as follows a death watch, — a real 
syncope of intoxication, with mouth open, and 
features swollen ; from which she was aroused by 
several violent pulls at the bell, accompanied by 
the energetic calls of Mother Blot : 

"Mame Ebsen . . . Mame Ebsen ... it has 
just come. I am sure it is from your young 
lady." 

In the pale light that flooded the little salon^ she 
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ran to pick up the envelope that had been pushed 
under the door, filine had written. She was not 
ill. What could it be, then? This is what she 
read; 

My dear Mother, — In the fear of afflicting you, 
I have shrunk until now from telling you of a resolution 
on which my heart has been for a long time determined. 
But the hour has sounded. Crod calls me, and I am 
going to him. When this letter reaches you, I shall be 
far away. Whether our separation, which will last during 
my days of probation, shall be long, I know not, but I 
shall take care to send you news of myself, and to 
fiimish you the opportunity to write to me. Rest assured 
that I shall not forget you, and that I shall pray the 
merciful Saviour that he may bless you, and give you his 
peace, according to the promises of his love. 

Your devoted daughter, 

£1line Ebsen. 

At first she did not understand, and read it all 
again, aloud, slowly, sentence by sentence, to the 
signature . . . filine — it was filine who had 
written that, her child, her little Lina. . . . Non- 
sense ! And yet the writing, although somewhat 
unsteady, was much like that of her daughter. . . . 
Yes, those imbeciles down there had held her 
hand, and had dictated those monstrous words, of 
which she did not mean a syllable. From where 
did the letter come ? The postmark of Petit- Port, 
parbleu ! filine was still there, and her mother 
would have only to hasten to her to change that 
horrible resolution. . . . All the same, it was most 
cruel and malicious to wish to take her child from 
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her, her adored Linette. • • . She made it a busi- 
ness, then, this Madame Autheman, to break 
people's hearts. But she would see about that, 
indeed ! 

All these thoughts, ejaculated aloud, or ex- 
pressed only by angry gestures, came into her 
mind while making her preparations to leave, 
hastily rearranging her hair, and bathing her face, 
tear-stained and swollen after a sleepless night. 
Having bought a ticket, and taken her place in 
the car, she became somewhat more composed, 
and calmly considered the treacherous and progres- 
sive snares by which her daughter had been envel- 
oped, from the first visit of Anne de Beuil, whose 
curious questions she recalled as to the people 
they knew in Paris, — to assure herself, doubtless, 
that they could manoeuvre with impunity, — to the 
prayer-meeting in the Avenue des Ternes, when 
her daughter was put on the platform beside that 
mad woman, — oh, the horror of it 1 — even to the 
last question Mme. Autheman had asked,, when she 
came to secure filine for her schools : " You love 
your child dearly, Madame?" She remembered 
the perfidious, cold tone in which the pretty, rigid 
mouth had asked the question. 

But how was it that she had not seen it all 
sooner? How blind, how weak she had been! 
For, after all, it was she herself who had been 
the cause of all the trouble. Those translations, 
those religious ravings, with which they had slowly 
intoxicated her child, filine had cared no more for 
than she had desired to be present at that prayer- 
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meeting. It was the mother who had wished it, 
from motives of interest or from vanity, and to be 
associated with such rich people as the Authemans. 
Ah ! stupid, stupid ! . . . And she cursed her folly, 
and called herself by the harshest of names. 

Ablon ! 

She left the car without recognizing the station, 
without remembering the delightful party they had 
all had there in the spring. So wonderfully are 
places transformed by our personal feelings, for it 
is, after all, through the medium of our own eyes 
that we form our impressions of things and people ! 
The only distinct idea that came to her was that 
filine went from the station to Port-Sauveur in an 
omnibus. She made inquiry, and was informed 
that no omnibus came to meet this train; but 
some one pointed out to her the cross-road that 
led directly to the chclteau, a short walk of half 
an hour. 

The weather was mild and balmy, with a white 
mist rising from the ground, soaked by the deluge 
of the night before. By noon it would either con- 
dense into rain, or dissipate under the rays of the 
sun. 

Walking at first beside the walls of the estate, 
she could see through the massive gates, placed 
at intervals along the way, green lawns, blossoming 
flower vases, and rows of orange-trees planted be- 
fore the veranda, — a vision of summer that danced 
and gleamed in the fog, and was suggestive of the 
diaphanous dresses worn by fair Parisiennes the 
evening before. But now Mme. Ebsen suddenly 

13 
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found herself in the open country; hillsides 
covered with vineyards and beet-fields, broad 
ploughed spaces, over which hovered flocks of 
crows, fields of potatoes, in which she could dis- 
tinguish sacks filled and placed in heaps, and the 
dim outlines of men and women crouched near the 
ground, making the same hazy, indistinct spots in 
the white mist 

The mother was overwhelmed by the gloom of 
her surroundings, as by some physical oppression, 
which increased as she drew near Port-Sauveur, the 
red roofs and immense shade-trees of which she 
could distinguish half-way up the hill. After hav- 
ing skirted a seemingly interminable park, its walls 
overhung with ivy and Virginia creeper, crimson- 
ing in the autumn sun, she passed the railroad at 
a level crossing, and found herself on the bank 
of the Seine, in front of the chateau. There was 
the half-moon of turf with its iron chains before 
the entrance, the long house, and that monu- 
mental grating masked by closed Venetian bluids, 
through which she tried to discover something 
besides the tops of the trees. She was, indeed, 
there. 

She pulled the bell faintly, then again, and 
during the time that it took for some one to open 
the door, she prepared her introductory speech, 
which should be brief and polite. But when the 
door was opened, she forgot everything, and rush- 
ing forward, gasped : 

" My daughter ! where is she ? ... At once 
... I wish to see her. . . .' 
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The valet, in his working apron, and with the 
silver P. S. embossed on the collar of his black coat, 
replied, as he had been ordered to do, that Mile, 
filine had left the chateau the evening before ; and 
upon a gesture of furious denial, added : 

" However, Madame is within ... if Madame 
would like to speak to her." 

Behind him, she traversed passage-ways, a bal- 
cony, and ascended a flight of stairs, without see- 
ing where she was going, and found herself in a 
small green salon^ where Mme. Autheman, calm 
and erect, was writing at her degk. The sight of 
the familiar face, and the gentle, impressive smile, 
softened her anger. 

" Ah ! Madame, Madame . . . Lina . . * this 
letter . . . What does it all mean?" 

And she burst into convulsive sobs, which shook 
and weakened her stout, pitiable body. Mme, 
Autheman believed she could easily bring this 
weak, tearful person to reason, and seating her- 
self on the divan beside her, spoke with her 
usual gentleness and unction: 

** Come, you should not grieve in this way, but 
you should rather rejoice and bless the Saviour, 
who has condescended to enlighten his child, and 
to draw her soul from the black sepulchre. . . ." 

This mystic healing, applied to the quivering 
heart, more than ever human, affected it like a 
red-hot iron. The mother drew away, and with 
dry eyes rose: 

" All those are but words. . • . My child ... I 
wish to see her. . . ." 
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" filine is no longer here," exclaimed Mme. 
Autheman, with a sigh of sadness before this 
sacrilegious rebellion. 

" Then tell me where she is. I insist upon 
knowing where my daughter is." 

With perfect calmness, for she was accustomed 
to this sort of explanation, the President explained 
that filine Ebsen had left France, with the inten- 
tion of spreading the Gospel in other lands, per- 
haps in England, perhaps in Switzerland, — it was 
not yet fully determined. In any case, filine 
would send her mother news of herself, and she 
would always cherish toward her the sentiments 
of a devoted Christian daughter. 

It was filine's letter over again, in almost the 
exact words, slowly, composedly detailed, in a 
tone of unchanging mildness, that threw Mme, 
Ebsen into a rage, into an almost murderous 
paroxysm of fury, as she looked upon this woman, 
correct in demeanor, her well-fitting black gown 
bringing out all the pallor of the slender cheeks 
and prominent forehead. The large, limpid eyes, 
almost without pupils, had in them all the coldness 
and hardness of stone, and were devoid of all 
tenderness and feminine pity. 

" Oh ! I shall certainly strangle her," she thought. 
But her hands, clasped convulsively, were extended 
in entreaty. 

" Mme. Autheman, give me back my little 
Lina ... I have only her in the world. If she 
leaves me, there is nothing more. . . . Mon Dieu ! 
How happy we were together! . . . You have 
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seen our little home, so well cared for, so neat . . . 
no chance to sulk there. It was not large enough 
for anything but embraces." 

Sobs shook her like a tempest, choked her, 
drowned her supplications. She asked but one 
thing, — to see her child, and speak to her; then, 
if all this were true, if Lina herself said so, she 
would yield ; indeed she would, she promised it. 

An interview ! This was precisely what Jeanne 
could not permit. To convince the mother, she 
preferred to quote extracts from sermons, and 
pious phrases from her little books: Consolation 
in Jesus . , . Affliction which disposes to Prayer. 
And becoming gradually moved by her own words, 
she cried : 

" But it is you, wretched woman, it is your soul 
that filine wishes to save ; and your deep sorrow 
is the beginning of salvation." 

Mme. Ebsen listened, her eyes on the ground, 
but heart and mind on the defensive. Suddenly 
with the firmness of one who has come to a 
decision, she burst out: 

" Very well ! You will not give me back my 
Lina ... I mean to appeal to the law. We shall 
see whether such abominations are allowed." 

In spite of these threats, by which she was 
scarcely moved, Mme. Autheman herself walked 
with her as far as the veranda, and ordered a ser- 
vant to accompany her the rest of the distance, as 
majestic, as unfeeling, all the while, as destiny. 
Half-way down the avenue, the mother turned, and 
s>.topped a moment on the terrace, where her 
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daughter had walked yesterday, perhaps even this 
very morning. She glanced over the great, silent 
park, dominated by the white stone cross standing 
out through the fog like the pinnacle of a cemetery. 
Oh ! to dash into those dense woods, towards 
that cavern of death in which she was sure her 
daughter was buried alive, to burst open the door, 
and rush in with a great and terrible cry, ** Lina ! " 
to take her in her arms, carry her far away, and 
restore her to life . . . these thoughts flashed 
like lightning through the poor brain. Then a 
feeling of shame held her back, and the knowledge 
of her impotency, in the presence of all this luxury 
and orderliness with which, in spite of her trouble, 
she was impressed. Justice ! Her only recourse 
was justice. 

Resolute and determined, she went directly 
toward the village, having decided on her plan, 
a very simple one. She would see the Mayor, 
make her complaint, and return with a gendarme, 
a rural guard, some one who would see that her 
child was restored to her, who would compel that 
wicked woman to confess what she had done with 
her. She never doubted the success of her under- 
taking, and even asked herself whether, before 
entering upon such decided measures, she had 
done her best in the employment of conciliatory 
means. Yes, she had wept, she had entreated 
with clasped hands, but a deaf ear had been turned 
to her. So much the worse for the woman ! That 
would teach that kidnapper a lesson. 
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In the one street of the village, along which 
cottages stood at regular intervals, with their little 
gardens drawn out before them like the drawers of 
a bureau, not a soul was stirring. Everybody 
must have been in the fields, for it was harvest 
time. As the poor mother proceeded on her way, 
from time to time a curtain would be lifted, a dog 
would come out to sniff at the stranger \ but the 
curtain was dropped immediately, the dog did not 
bark. Nothing disturbed this gloomy silence, that 
reminded one of a barracks or penitentiary. 

On an elevation, shaded by old elms in quincun- 
cial forms, stood the temple, flanked by two Evan- 
gelical schools, shining, even under the cloudy sky, 
with the reflection of their newly whitened stone. 
Before the high, half-opened windows of the girls* 
school, Mme. Ebsen stopped to listen to a tumult 
of little piping voices, reciting rhythmically, with- 
out a pause: " Who- in-the-Heav- en-can- be-com- 
pared-un-to-the-Lord ? Who-a-mong-the-sons-of- 
the-might-y-can-be-lik-ened-un-to-the-Lord ? " ac- 
companied by the taps of a ruler on the table to 
indicate the quickening or the retarding of the 
reading. 

Suppose she should go in ! 

This is where filine gave her lessons. Perhaps 
she might learn something there. Who knows, 
even, if she might not find her within, conducting 
her class, as usual? She pushed open the door, 
and between four white walls covered with Bible 
texts, she saw crouched before the desks several 
long rows of black pinafores, with little black caps 
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drawn over the sunburnt peasant faces. At the 
far end of the room a tall young woman, sallow 
and bloated, presided, a Bible in one hand, a 
long ferule in the other. On seeing Mme. Ebsen 
enter, she advanced, and at the interruption of 
the lesson every young head was raised with 
curiosity. 

" I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle. I am Lina's 
Mamma." 

" Continue ! " cried the frightened Mile. Ham- 
mer, to the children, in as loud a voice as her 
humble tones would allow. And the whole class 
continued in unison : " 0-Lord-God-of-Hosts." . . . 
Certainly poor Hammer must have been terribly 
confused to be so animated, and to drive Mme. 
Ebsen back toward the door, answering every one 
of her questions with her doleful, disconsolate 
" M-n-yes, m-n-yes," in which was evident all the 
despair and humiliation she felt on account of 
the baleful adventure of Adam and Eve under the 
apple-tree, so many thousands of years ago. 

" Do you know my daughter? " 

" M-n-yes." 

" Is not this where she taught?" 

" M-n-yes." 

"Is it true that she has gone away? Oh, tell 
me ! Have pity," 

"M-n-yes, m-n-yes. I .know nothing. . . in- 
quire at the chateau." 

And this timid creature, who nevertheless had 
the grip of an Ignorantine, pushed the mother out 
of the door, and closed it on her, while the class 
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with furious energy continued to recite : " For-the- 
ways-of-the-Lord-are-right-and-the-just-shall-walk- 
in-them." 

On the other side of the street was seen the tri- 
colored flag that indicated the Mayor's office, and 
on the gray walls, in large black letters, R. F., 
which Mme. Autheman had not yet dared to re- 
place by her P. S. On the lower floor, behind a 
window, a stout man, with pallid, beadle-like face, 
was writing. He was the Mayor's secretary ; but 
Mme. Ebsen wished to speak with the Mayor. 

" He is not in," said the man, without turning 
his head. 

" At what hour can he be seen ? " 

" Every day from six to seven, at the ch&teau." 
At the chateau ? Why, then he is . . ." 
Yes, M. Autheman." 

There was nothing to hope for in this quarter 
Then she thought of the Cur6, who must be their 
enemy, and who would give her, certainly, either 
advice or assistance. She inquired where he lived, 
and hastened at once toward the river bank. On 
the way she saw a small omnibus being harnessed 
in front of an office, which bore the sign : Railway 
Transfer^ Carriages to hire. She approached the 
driver, and asked if he knew a beautiful young girl, 
tall, a blonde, who was dressed in deep mourning ; 
and to quicken the peasant's memory, slipped into 
his hand a piece of silver. Did he know her? He 
rather thought he did. It was he who drove her 
three times a week. 

" Did you drive her yesterday? and this morn- 
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ing? Oh! try and remember, I implore you." 
She had the imprudence to add : " She is my 
daughter. They have taken her from me." 

The man immediately became confused, — he 
could remember nothing more. . . . Had she 
come yesterday? They would tell her at the 
chateau. . . . Always the chateau ! The long gray 
house seemed to become larger and taller, until 
in the mind of the mother it assumed the pro- 
portions of a bastille, a fortress, one of those im- 
mense feudal buildings, overshadowing with its 
towers and undermining with its groundworks and 
moats all the country around about. 

Standing on the water's edge, opposite a little 
creek over which women washing their linen were 
bending, the parsonage, with its wherries moored 
fast at the foot of the steps, and its nets stretched 
out like hammocks to dry, between two poles, 
looked as if it were a fisherman's cottage. The 
Curd immediately inspired her with confidence^ 
with his robust form, his small, childish features 
half-buried in the broad face, ruddy and dimpled. 
He invited this well-dressed visitor to enter his 
small salon, which was chilly from the dampness of 
the ground-floor and the river. He was somewhat 
startled by her first words: "It is an unhappy 
mother who comes to beg for aid and succor," for 
the poor man had not a penny to give, and still 
more alarmed by her next : " Madame Autheman 
has just stolen my child from me." 

She did not notice the sudden indifference and 
coldness that overspread the face of this well-fed 
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priest, and vehemently began her story. The Cur6 
recalled the advice of his Bishop concerning the 
bankers, and also the misadventure of Sister 
Octavia, and considered it unwise, for the sake of a 
stranger, to venture upon so dangerous a campaign, 
After a few words, he interrupted her hastily : 

** Pardon, Madame, but are you not a Protestant? 
Then, how is it that you wish me to interfere in all 
this? These are family matters that your pastor 
can settle more easily than I." 

"But, Monsieur le Cur^, this is a question of 
humanity far more than of religion. A woman, a 
mother, comes to you. You will not reject her, I 
implore you." 

He saw that he had spoken too harshly, and that 
he should at least clothe his refusal in words of 
sympathy. Ah ! without doubt, the story of this 
poor lady was very touching, and her tears were 
evidently sincere. Certainly the person in ques- 
tion — it was not necessary, was it, to particularize 
more fully — brought into her religious convictions 
a blind ardor, a zeal for propagandism that was 
most reprehensible. He himself had been the 
first to suffer from it. Besides, in all religions, 
women always rush in headlong, and overstep the 
bounds of reason and the ends desired. Catholic 
priests are familiar with these fanatical enthusiasts 
who, under pretext of caring for the altar and 
renewing the flowers, meddle in affairs that con- 
cern the vestry. They have to be continually 
pacified. But Protestant pastors have not the 
same authority. Besides, what can you expect in 
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a religion where criticism and inquiry are allowed, 
a religion devoid of discipline, into which every- 
body may enter, as into a mill, and believe what he 
pleases 1 He may even, if that amuses him, play at 
being a priest. Besides, consider the medley of 
sects, of beliefs I 

He became animated, for his heart was hot 
against Lutherans and Calvinists, and he was proud 
to display his erudition on a subject to which he 
had given special study during the leisure hours 
which his small parish allowed. He began to 
enumerate the countless sects that, besides the 
great divisions of Liberals and Orthodox, severed 
the Reformed Church. 

" Count them," he said, raising one after another 
his fat fingers, which from contact with the oars 
and the net were covered with callus. " You have 
the Irvingites, who wish to return to the primitive 
ideas of the Apostolic age ; the Sabbatarians, de- 
manding a Sabbath like that of the Jews; the 
Pelagians, whose religion consists in striking their 
breasts violently with their fists; the Darbyites, 
who rebel against all ecclesiastical organization and 
accept no intermediary between their pride and 
God; the Methodists, the Wesleyans, the Mor- 
mons, the Anabaptists, the Howlers, the Tremblers, 
and gracious knows how many more ! " 

The poor woman listened, dumfounded, to this 
theological nomenclature ; and, as if all these sects 
stood up as so many barriers between her daugh- 
ter and herself, she pressed her hand over her 
eyes, and murmured : " My child ! my child 1 " 
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in accents so heartrending that the priest was 
touched, and abandoned his constraint. 

" But, Madame, of course there are laws. You 
must go to Corbeil, and there make your complaint 
to the public prosecutor. I know you have a diffi- 
cult task before you, and several years ago, in a 
case in which the circumstances were similar to 
yours, even after the inquiry had begun. . . . But 
that was under the government of the Sixteenth of 
May, and you will doubtless be more fortunate 
under a truly Republican regime." 

He emphasized the last words with a certain 
malice that changed the expression of his chubby 
features. 

" Is it far, — Corbeil ? " asked the mother, hastily. 

No; Corbeil was not far. She had only to 
follow the river bank as far as Juvisy, from which 
place the train would take her there in twenty 
minutes. 

She started on her journey along the narrow 
road in the direction of Juvisy, whose white 
houses she might have distinguished grouped to- 
gether at the turn which the Seine makes at that 
point, if the fog, which was thicker than ever, had 
not prevented her from seeing anything fifty feet 
away. 

The river lay motionless beneath the fog, and 
seemed congealed between the trees, whose indis- 
tinct forms were vaguely outlined along the banks. 
From time to time she saw a wherry anchored in 
the water, with the silhouette of a fisherman sitting 
erect, fishing-pole in hand. The silence was over- 
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whelming ; the very air seemed to be filled with 
expectation and with anguish which weighed upon 
the already exhausted mother, for she had eaten 
nothing since the night before. Faint, sore, and 
weakened by tears, she slipped with every step she 
trod along the unfrequented road, full of weeds and 
mud. 

Her thoughts proved no less wearisome than 
her journey, for, like a disobedient child, they ran 
ahead of her a dozen times, always returning to 
start again. She was already picturing to herself 
her entrance into the Procureur's presence, what 
he would say, and what she would reply. Then, 
suddenly remembering that she was here alone^ 
splashing through this muddy, deserted road, 
going in search of gendarmes, that they might 
forcibly restore her child to her arms, she was 
overcome with an immense discouragement. Of 
what use were judges and soldiers, since her 
daughter no longer loved her? She repeated, 
word for word, the dreadful letter that she had 
re-read so often since the morning : ** God calls me. 
I am going to him. Your devoted daughter'' 

Lina! her devoted! . . No, there are things 
impossible to believe. . . Then, as she thought 
of filine's ingratitude, she recalled all that she had 
done for her, — how she had sat up through the 
long nights and had toiled for her, that she might 
lack nothing, that she might receive a good edu- 
cation and be brought up as a lady. She herself 
had gone in patches and old clothes, so that the 
child might have an entirely new outfit when she 
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went away to school. . . . And when, after so 
many privations and anxieties, filine had grown 
up, beautiful, well-educated, and charming, ah, yes, 
si chandille ..." God calls me, I am going to 
himr 

Her limbs gave way under her. She was com- 
pelled to stop and rest on a pile of reddish stones 
that had been placed there for building purposes, 
among the nettles and tall grasses, some of them 
holding the rain in their green calyxes. They 
looked like cups of poison. She placed her feet 
on a landing plank, the end of which slanted down 
into the river. It offered an easy, comfortable 
descent to her weariness and despair. But she 
did not think of this for an instant, for a sudden, 
terrible idea had taken possession of her mind. 

What if that woman had spoken the truth ! 
What if it were really God who had taken her 
child, who had committed this act of robbery! 
For, of course, this Jeanne Autheman was no ma- 
gician, and to have the power to infatuate grown 
girls as she did, girls twenty years of age, required 
some supernatural aid. Fragments of sermons 
that she had heard, phrases from religious books, 
suddenly took on, in her troubled mind, a new 
significance and became Biblical threats . . . 
" Love not,**. . . " He who shall leave father and 
mother^ But then, against God nothing could 
prevail. What was she going to seek at Corbeil? 
Justice ? . . . Against God ! . . . 

Crouched on her heap of stones, silently watch- 
ing the Seine, oily and heavy, studded here and 
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there with broad, bright patches, she was no 
longer conscious of anything but a bubbling, a 
dull rumbling of all those confused ideas in the 
poor brain, like water in a steaming caldron. It 
was raining now, — a fine, penetrating rain, con- 
fusing sky and water in an indistinguishable mass. 
. . . She tried to rise, to continue her journey, 
but river, trees, everything, seemed to be whirling 
around her, and she sank into the wet, muddy 
grass, with eyes closed, and arms motipnless by 
her side. 
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XII. 

ROMAIN AND SYLVANIRE. 

And still th^re is this rumbling of the caldron, but 
it is nearer and louder, quite close to her. Finally, 
her head is relieved, and the ringing in her ears has 
ceased. She opens her eyes, and is astonished to 
see neither the river bank nor the pile of stones. 
What means this big bed in which she is lying, and 
this room, where the light filters through the yellow 
curtains, and shadows flicker in waves upon the 
walls and ceiling, as they do in houses close to the 
river? Mme. Ebsen has surely seen before this 
carpet with the roses spread over it, and this 
ingenuous display of magazine illustrations on the 
walls ; but she quickly finds her bearings when she 
hears under her window the whistles and shouts of 
" Hello ! Romain ! " rising above the noise of the 
foaming waters along by the sluices, and over 
yonder catches a glimpse of a fair-haired little 
girl, wearing the smock-frock of a. peasant, who 
peeps through the opening of the door, and then 
runs away, calling, in Fanny's own voice : 

" Sylvanire, she is awake. . . ." 

And there they are, both Sylvanire and Fanny, 
installed by her bedside ; and it revives the poor 
mother to see that loyal face, and to feel the warm, 

14 
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silken hair of the child pressed against her cheek. 
But, man DieUy what does it all mean? How did 
she come here? Sylvanire knows scarcely more 
than herself. Yesterday, as he was returning from 
catechism class, Maurice had found Mme. Ebsen, 
lying, as if dead, on the tow-path. ** An attack of 
apoplexy," the physician from Ablon had said ; 
he had to bleed her twice, and knew at once, by 
the way the blood spirted, that it could be nothing 
else. Nevertheless, Sylvanire had telegraphed at 
once to Mile, filine. This was convenient at the 
lock, for there is a telegraph instrument in the 
house. 

Romain's wife stops speechless, as she sees 
Mme. Ebsen sobbing and burying in the pillows 
her face whiter than their linen covers. The name 
of £line has again awakened her despair, suddenly 
aroused and vigorous, after the brief sleep of the 
sick brain. 

" No more filine — gone — Madame Autheman." 

From these disconnected cries, Sylvanire unravels 
the catastrophe. It causes her no astonishment 
This is not the first time that the lady of Port- 
Sauveur has done a wicked deed like this ; she has 
bewitched this child, just as she did the Damour's 
and the Gelinot's, " by giving her something to 
drink, blessed Lady ! " 

" Something to drink? Do you think so? " asks 
the mother, who desires nothing better than to 
believe this legend, which would attach to the 
Authemans all the responsibility of their crime. 

" I am quite sure of it. . . . If not, how can you 
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explain it? But don't be troubled, Madame Ebsen, 
happy days will return again. Your young lady 
shall be restored to you. Only, you need not 
look for any assistance here ; these Authemans . , . 
well, they are kings here in the country. You 
must go to Paris, cuid see and get people interested 
there. Monsieur Lorie knows the ministers, he will 
appeal to them. It will not be long until you have 
her with you again. . . ." 

This straightforward way of looking at it, this 
simple and sincere cordiality, transfuses new hope 
and courage into the veins of the mother. She 
thinks of their rich and influential friends, of the 
d'Arlots, the Baroness. She will go to them all, 
and there will be a rising of indignation against this 
wicked woman. But for Sylvanire, she would get 
up and start at once. But the doctor ordered a few 
days of rest, under the penalty of a relapse. Come ! 
she must be reasonable, for her child's sake. 

But how endless seemed the long convalescence, 
and how cruel the hours of waiting in the bed- 
chamber at the lock ! She measured the time by 
the regular passage of the Chain ; she counted the 
barges and rafts, moving sleepily down the stream 
with the current, their pilots in white caps, bending 
over their long paddles. In the evening a red 
light, that was doubled by its reflection in the 
water, illuminated the bow of the rafts. She 
watched this light become dimmer and dimmer 
in the fog, and travelled with it, thinking : 

"Now they are at Ablon, . . . now. at Port-4- 
TAnglais, . . . now at Paris. . . ." In the devouring 
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activity of her thoughts, the water, these people, 
these boats threading their course with uniform 
slowness, exasperated her, and seemed to mock 
at her weakness. She divided her convalescence 
into stages, — so many days in bed, so many in the 
chair, a few steps about the house to gain a little 
strength, — and then she would be off! It was the 
feverish eagerness of the prisoner who sees the 
end of his term of punishment at hand. 

Nevertheless, she was much petted at the lock. 
Romain, who was overflowing with joy to have his 
wife with him for his very own, out of regard for the 
poor mother denied himself the pleasure of singing 
and laughing ; and when he softly entered the room 
to lay on her dresser one of those immense bouquets 
of reeds, iris, and water-plumes, such as he alone 
knew how to make, he prepared himself before 
entering this chamber of mourning by trying to 
think of something sad; suppose that Sylvanire 
should be ill, or that Monsieur should send for her 
to come back to Paris with the children. . . . But 
his constrained movements, his little eyes hypocriti- 
cally cast down, his " Bless' pig, Madame Ebsen," 
which he stammered out meaninglessly, irritated 
and annoyed Sylvanire, who sent him out at once, 
to dissipate in the fresh air the intoxication daused 
by his happiness, which was, like all great happi- 
ness, selfish. 

It was with little Fanny that the mother was 
most contented. With her little work the child 
would sit beside her, and never wearied of hearing 
'^''^^ about filine. 
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"Did you not love her very much?" or "You 
wanted her for your Mamma, I am sure?" And in 
the soft touch of those fresh young cheeks she 
felt that she had found again something of her 
daughter's caresses, some trace of her dainty hand, 
in the one that stroked her fine hair. At other 
times, seeing the transformation in the child, the 
coarse handkerchief awkwardly arranged about 
her neck, the little cap and sabots, her little hands 
reddened and chilled like autumn apples, she felt 
that sadness which comes to us in the presence of 
a physical or moral degradation. 

In the case of Maurice, this change was even 
more accentuated. Of the future aspirant, who 
had been shown off so brilliantly in the salon of the 
Sub-Prefecture, there remained only a tattered cap 
on a big country lad, stolid and tanned. Although 
still destined for Navale, he was for the present re- 
leased from his studies, owing to the approach of 
the first Communion, and outside of his catechism 
class he led a delicious existence of idling down 
by the river bank, which was disturbed only by 
young Nicolas, who attacked him every time he 
left the house of the Cur6. Oh ! that Nicolas . . . 
He dreamed of him at night, unhappy boy, and 
next day related those terrible dreams to his little 
sister, who became indignant to see him so cow- 
ardly, him the future officer ! 

" If it were I, you would see ! " 

At the lock everybody talked of these frightful 
pursuits, from which Maurice always returned pale, 
breathless, and exhausted. 
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" He had better look out one of these days if I 
get hold of him ! " said Sylvatiire ; but fortunately 
for young Nicolas, her numerous occupations kept 
her at home. In the first place there was the tele- 
graph, which Romain had taught her to manipu- 
late; then there was the cooking, her husband's 
linen and the children's to look after, not to speak 
of Baraquin's, for this renegade made a part of the 
family, eating and sleeping in the house. It was, 
therefore, very embarrassing to speak of the 
chdteau and of £line at table and in the evening. 
Not that Baraquin was a mischievous man, but for 
a bit of silver he would have sold his friends, his 
skin, his soul, just as readily as he had sold his 
Communion coats. It was for this reason that Syl- 
vanire mistrusted him, and always waited until he 
was out of hearing before expressing her opinion. 

Sylvanire's opinion was, that Mile, filine had not 
left the chiteau at all, and every day she sent Ro- 
main to watch the gate from his boat on the river, 
while she herself inquired among the tradespeople, 
at the shop of the Evangelical butcher, with his: 
" Die here that you may live hereafter^** or at the 
grocer's, with the motto : " Place your affections on 
things abovey Nowhere had the pretty young lady 
been seen ; but they knew perfectly well, all the 
same, whom she meant. As for trusting one of 
these creatures with a letter or any commission 
whatever, she might as well have asked their 
political opinions, or for whom they intended to 
vote at the next election. All she could extract 
from them was a few meaningless words, with 
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winks and laughter which might be either stupid 
or malicious. 

One evening Mother Damour came for a few 
moments into the lock-keeper's house. This peas- 
ant woman, with her gloomy face, her cheerless 
mourning, and the dull, savage resignation with 
which she spoke of her misfortune, filled Mme. 
Ebsen with terror. 

" Nothing that you may do will be of any use,*' 
repeated, again and again, the hostess of the Affa- 
meur in her mournful voice, her hands outspread 
upon her knees. " The Authemans have killed my 
daughter, and they have shut up my husband in a 
madhouse. But I could do nothing. As I told 
the Judge, even when they wanted to put me in 
prison for those words, they are too rich, there is 
no justice against such as they I " 

It was in vain that Romain told her over and 
over again that it was not at all the same thing, 
and that Mme. Ebsen would employ very influ- 
ential friends, — ministers, police commissioners. 
Mother Damour remained unshaken in her convic- 
tions. " There is nothing to be done. . . . They 
are too rich." She was not allowed to return 
again. Mme. Ebsen, moreover, was now much 
better ; she was up, and had taken a short walk 
along the shore. At the end of a week, de- 
voured with eagerness to begin her operations, 
she departed. 

Sylvanire was not mistaken, filine was at the 
Retreat under surveillance, isolated from every 
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influence and danger from terrestrial ties. Mme. 
Autheman was preparing her for her mission ; she 
was never left for a single moment alone or unoc- 
cupied. After the lesson in Theology by J. B. 
Crouzat, and the conferences of Jeanne, came 
religious songs, meditations, and prayers recited 
aloud by all the inmates. Between times she 
took short walks, leaning on the arm of Anne 
de Beuil or of Chalmette, whose ardent words 
uplifted her. 

On account of the autumn rains that saturated 
the russet foliage, already become scanty, these 
walks were usually confined to the veranda, where, 
enveloped in their capacious water-proofs, the 
five or six Workers of the Retreat could be seen, 
their dark, muffled silhouettes adding a touch of 
the misery of the city to the melancholy of the 
woods. But for the neophyte, the most agreeable 
hours were those passed in the Hall for Prayer, 
on the ground-floor of the chalet. Here, in the 
semi-obscurity caused by the projection of the roof, 
soothed by the monotonous refrain of the hymns, 
she abandoned herself to a delicious hypnotism, 
which gradually confused her mind, already un- 
nerved, to the verge of unconsciousness. 

The preparation for prayer consisted in medita- 
tion, kneeling on the floor, with brow pressed 
against the wall. The whole being became ab- 
sorbed, until these feminine forms stiffened in 
different postures, — some in attitudes of transport, 
or crouched down and contorted by an effort of 
the will ; others fallen in an abandon, which gave 
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the illusion that nothing lay behind those shapeless 
garments. Suddenly she who felt herself pre- 
pared and inspired would rise and stand before 
the table, where, with tense and swaying form, 
she improvised a prayer aloud. There was little 
variety in these invocations, which consisted not 
so much of consecutive phrases as of outbursts 
and shouts : " Jesus ! Jesus, my Saviour, my sweet 
and well-beloved Jesus ! Glory, glory ! Help me ! 
Have pity on my poor soul ! " Yet in these im- 
provisations there was an ardor, a spontaneity of 
utterance, which is altogether lacking in prayers 
committed to memory ; and the words were trans- 
figured, as in a dream, and became glorious and 
radiant with light. 

At such moments £line forgot all her sorrows, 
and the horrible tearing asunder of her affections. 
Lost in God, consumed in a love that surpassed 
all earthly loves, a passionate tremor changed her 
voice, and made it stronger and more aflfecting. 
Her childish features, her gentle, blond beauty, 
became exalted, as she spoke; deep shadows 
encircled her eyes, and her tears, flowing in 
streams over the delicate carnation of her downy 
cheeks, seemed to her the true baptism of regen- 
eration, the cleansing wave that washed away the 
mire of her sins. 

The other Workers^ peasant women refined by 
nervous disorders, experienced the same transports 
in their improvised prayers; but their ecstatic 
raptures did not beautify them, as they did filine. 
The little hunchback became terrible. Her eyes 
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were haggard and staring, her deformed body 
shaken with spasmodic trembling, as her huge 
mouth, with frightful grimaces and contortions, 
called upon Jesus. She was a true convulsionist, 
for among religious sects hysteria is not recog- 
nized, the history of revivals and camp-meetings 
in England and America serving as examples. In 
these revivals, which are a sort of religious and 
preaching assembly, something like our " Jubilees," 
iand which the Swiss call " Awakenings," these 
convulsive attacks are not infrequent. 

" At Bristol, during the sermons of Wesley, 
women threw themselves back as if struck by 
lightning, smitten to the heart by the words of the 
preacher. They were seen strewn over the ground 
pile-miley insensible, as if they had been corpses." ^ 

And this visit to a Presbyterian church in Cincin- 
nati : ^ " From this confused mass of human beings 
spread over the floor, came hysterical sounds, 
sobs, heavy groans, inarticulate cries, shrill and 
rapid. . . . One very pretty girl, kneeling before 
us in the attitude of Canova's Magdalen, after 
having uttered an incredible quantity of emotional 
jargon, burst into tears, and cried : " Anathema I 
Anathema upon Apostates! Hear, hear me, O 
Jesus ! . . . When I was fifteen years old, my 
mother died, and I became a backslider. Unite me 
again to my mother, O Jesus, for I am very tired. 
Oh, John Mitchell ! John Mitchell 1 " 

^ Hie History of Religious Revivals. By Dr. John Chapman. 
London, i860. 

' American Manners. By Mrs. Trollope* 
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It was the " revival malady/' as they call it in 
Ireland. All the Workers at Port-Sauveur had 
attacks of the kind, but, by reason of a tempera- 
ment naturally nervous, which had been over- 
excited by the death of her grandmother and the 
manoeuvres of Jeanne Autheman, £line Ebsen was 
more dangerously affected than the others. With 
her it was a veritable disease, with its periods of 
attack and intermittence. When in the evening 
she returned to her lonely little room, the child's 
heart again beat normally and filially. In vain did 
she repeat to herself that the salvation of her 
mother required this separation, that this test was 
necessary to bring her to the Cross of Jesus ; in vain 
did she call to her aid all the verses of the Scrip- 
ture ; the memory of those happy days among her 
loved ones overwhelmed her, and prevented her 
from praying. 

Oh ! those hours without faith, without effusion, 
hours which are the martyrdom of devoted priests, 
hours when words fall frozen from lips that are 
dry and parched, when Saint Theresa weeps at the 
foot of the Cross, and, seeking to experience the 
emotion of the Divine Sacrifice, finds herself coldly 
counting the wounds which crimson the ivory — in 
hours like these, Mme. Ebsen appeared before her 
daughter, and with arms outstretched and tears 
streaming from her eyes, cried: 

" Come back, come back ; let us be happy again. 
What have I done to you ? " 

With that tormenting perception of things im- 
parted by the darkness and one's couch, filine saw 
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her mother, heard her voice calling her by name, 
spoke to her, sobbing, until, exhausted by the 
terrible struggle, she stretched out her hand, 
groping in the darkness for the glass that Anne de 
Beuil prepared for her every night, and then fell 
into a deep slumber, from which she awoke in the 
morning, without thought, without will, even with- 
out tears. 

On these days she did not leave her cell, and 
through the mist that formed on the small latticed 
windows of the chalet, she watched, passing to and 
fro between the trees, the long waterproofs of the 
Workers^ extending their arms in ecstatic gestures, 
or pausing in dreamy meditation, such as one sees 
in the inmates of La Salp^triere. Leaves were 
whirling under the gloomy sky ; clouds were heaped 
together at the same point of the horizon, accumu- 
lating, dispersing, and ending in a fine rain. She 
followed one of these in its transformations of light 
and shade, — the same one, perhaps, that her mother 
was watching, near by, from her invalid chair ; and 
sometimes, by that magnetic current, that exchange 
of thought, so powerful between those who love 
each other, filine had a presentiment of her 
mother's propinquity. 

One morning Madame Autheman found her in 
tears. 

"What IS it now?" she asked harshly. 

" My mother is ill, and near me. . • ." 

" Who has told you ? " 

" I feel it." 

During the day the President heard of Mme. 
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Ebsen's presence at the lock. She supposed that 
filine had learned it through the indiscretion of a 
servant, for no people give less credence to the 
feelings of delicate intuition than these Orthodox 
believers. If the mother and daughter were to 
meet, there would be an end of her influence. 
" You must go, Ebsen. . . . Are you ready?" 
" I am ready," said poor Ebsen, trying to speak 
in a steady voice. Her little Worker's trousseau 
was soon in order. It was certainly a much less 
complicated and carefully prepared outfit than the 
one for which her mother had brought out her 
laces and most precious souvenirs ; the wardrobe of 
a poor governess, consisting for the most part of 
packages of Bibles and Morning Hours fresh from 
the press and smelling strongly of printer's ink. 
When the carriage was ready, Anne de Beuil 
entered it, while Ebsen embraced Mme. Authe- 
man, then all her companions, and Mile. Hammer, 
and J. B. Crouzat, — in fact, the entire family, the 
only kind of family permitted a Worker of Port- 
Sauveur. 

" Now go, my child, and work in my vineyard." 
The carriage turned by the wall of the park, 
driving very slowly, because of the steep and 
narrow road. A little girl, coming in the opposite 
direction, a basket in her hand, stood aside to let 
the carriage pass, and looking into the window, 
she recognized filine, and cried aloud : " Mamma ! " 
A fainter cry, ending in a moan, answered hers; 
but the driver immediately whipped up his horse, 
and it started at a quicker pace. Fanny, still 
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clutching her basket, started to run after the car- 
riage, with all the strength of her little legs, panting 
and calling all the while : '' Mamma ! Mamma ! " 

But, weighed down as she was by her coarse 
clothing, and the wooden shoes that deformed the 
little feet, she was unable to follow it, and making 
one last desperate effort, she fell flat. When she 
arose all bruised and bleeding, her hands and 
pretty hair soiled with mud, but without uttering 
a cry and still holding on to her little basket, the 
carriage had reached the top of the hill. For a 
moment the child, standing still and grave, a deep 
furrow wrinkling her brow, watched it disappear; 
then suddenly seized with fright, as if she under- 
stood, as if she divined something terrible, she 
ran away to the lock as fast as ever she could go. 
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XIII. 

TOO RICH. 

The rez'de-chaussie of the H6tel Gerspach, Rue 
Murillo. In the antechamber, gloved and in 
Hvery, stood all the lackeys, erect as gunners. 
The Swiss, standing by his table, pompous and 
haughty, answered for the twentieth time: 

" Madame la Baronne is not receiving." 

" But this is her day." 

It was, indeed, her day ; but a sudden illness . . . 
And at that word " illness " a jovial quiver passed 
over all those broad, well-shaven chins. It was 
the myth of the antechamber, — this skin disease, 
that returned with every season. 

" She will be at home to me . . . the Countess 
d'Arlot ... I have but a word to say." 

There was the muffled sound of a bell behind 
the hangings, a discreet passing in and out of the 
well-trained servants, and almost immediately, to . 
the astonishment of all the valets, came the order 
to admit the visitor, who was, nevertheless, not 
among the intimate friends of the family. In the 
salon on the first floor, where Mme. d'Arlot waited 
a few minutes, a cheerful fire was burning behind 
a large plate-glass, showing the park Monceau, 
with its English lawn, its rock-work, its little 
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temple shivering beneath the dark sky, the trees 
bare of leaves, — a Parisian winter landscape, the 
sadness of which rendered still more attractive this 
charming interior, glistening with lacquer and 
brasses, its ornaments, and draperies of rich Ori- 
ental coloring, its low screens placed near the 
windows, and its chairs comfortably grouped about 
the fireplace, most tempting to conversation. 

L^onie, glancing around this salon of a Parisian 
woman of fashion, recalled the time when she, too, 
had received, had enjoyed all the elegance of her 
day and her house ; but that was before she had 
become desperate and utterly discouraged with life, 
before she had begun to ask : " What is the use ? " 
Now her husband was always at the Club or the 
Chamber, and she spent all her time at church, 
never receiving or making visits. 

There must have been a most powerful motive 
to bring her to see Deborah, an old school friend, 
of whom she had always been very fond, in spite 
of the different social spheres in which the two 
young women lived, but whom, since her re- 
nouncement of society, she no longer saw. 

" If Madame la Comtesse will take the trou- 
ble ..." 

She followed the valet into a dimly lighted 
room with dainty hangings. The curtains were 
all drawn. 

"This way," said a tearful childish voice, that 
came from a large, high canopied bed. " Can it 
be really you ? " 

And Ldonie, as soon as her eyes had become 
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accustomed to the obscurity, distinguished, lying 
in the midst of a whole paraphernalia of hand- 
mirrors, pencils, rabbit-paws, powder, and salve- 
boxes, of which the curtain of Genoa velvet made 
a background for a toilet worthy of an actress, 
the unfortunate Deborah, her auburn hair in dis- 
order, her pale olive face — of the type of an 
Oriental Jewess — all daubed with salves, as also 
her hands, and her superb arms emerging from 
epaulets of lace. 

" You see, it is just as it used to be at boarding- 
school. . . . Here I must lie for a week, and go 
nowhere, and see no one, with these horrible things 
on my skin. It came on suddenly this morning, 
and on my day too. . . . And to-morrow the sale 
at the Ambassador's for the flood sufferers of — 
of — something or other. And my dress home 
from V^roust. . . . You may imagine how unhappy 
I am ! " 

Tears ran down her cheeks, washing off the 
ointment and showing the red splashes, insignifi- 
cant enough, in fact, but extremely wounding to 
the vanity of this pretty woman of the world. 
What had she not endured to be cured of them ! 
Loueche, Pougues, mud-baths of Saint-Amand. 
"Yes, I would lie for five hours buried up to my 
neck in warm black mud, with water trickling over 
my skin, like creeping animals. But it was of no 
use. ... It is in the blood, it is hereditary. . . . 
The Autheman gold, as that vulgar Clara used to 
say. ..." 

L6onie recognized the same Deborah as of the 

IS 
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old days at de Bourlon's, — the tall, amiable girl, with 
very little brains under her tawny hair; she was 
like a bell on a clown's hat, just as pretty, as 
empty, and as gushing as in the days of the 
infirmary. 

" But here I am . . .. weeping and complaining, 
instead of asking about yourself. . . . Such an age 
since we met. . . . Are you a little happier than 
you used to be? " 

" No," answered Mme. d'Arlot, simply. 

" Still the same trouble ? " 

" The same." 

" Oh ! I can understand, you poor dear ! If 
such a thing should happen to me, — I don't mean 
with the Baron, because the Baron . . . but some 
one else whom I might have loved. . . . Ah! 
Man Dieut . . .'•' And holding a small hand-mirror 
before her face, with the end of a hare's foot she 
brushed away all trace of her tears. 

" Fortunately, you have your religion to console 
you. . . ." 

" Yes, I have my religion," replied the Countess, 
in her sad voice. 

"Is it true, what Paule de Lostrande was telling 
me the other day, that your mother-in-law had 
just given you two hundred thousand francs to 
found an orphan asylum?" 

" My mother-in-law is very good to me. . . ." 
She did not add that these truly royal generosities 
by which the old Marquise sought to efface the 
wrongs of her son, simply intensified the sorrow 
that she meant to cure. 
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" That poor De Lostrande ! Another woman who 
IS not happy . . ." continued Deborah, who in her 
despair liked to dwell on things that were sad. 

" You heard about her husband's death, by fall- 
ing from a horse, during the grand drill? She has 
never been able to console herself, you know . . . 
but, in order to forget, she has her punctures. 
Yes, she has become . . . what do you call it? a 
morphine fiend; there is quite a little society of 
them. When they meet, each of the ladies brings 
her little silver case with the needle and poison, 
and then, before you know it, they have put it in 
their arms and legs. It does not put them to 
sleep, but it makes them comfortable. . . . Unfor- 
tunately, the effect wears off each time, and they 
have to increase the dose." 

" As it is with me and my prayers," murmured 
Lionie ; and suddenly in a despairing tone : " No, 
you see, the only thing that really matters is to be 
loved. . . . Ah ! if my husband had wished . . ." 

She stopped short, almost as much astonished as 
her friend at that cry of distress, that secret con- 
fession which compelled her for a moment to bury 
her eyes in her hands. 

" Dear creature ! " exclaimed Deborah, with an 
affectionate gesture, which suddenly reminded her 
of the coating on her uncovered arms ; she remem- 
bered her own misery. " Ah ! life is not gay. One 
sees unhappiness all about one. Have you heard 
what has happened to our poor Mother Ebsen ? " 

At the name of Ebsen, L^onie quickly brushed 
away her tears. 
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" It is on her account that I have come." She 
became more animated. 

"Just imagine . . . they will not even tell her 
where her child is. Why, that Jeanne Autheman 
is a monster." 

" She is not the least changed since we knew her 
at school. Do you remember her pretty face, her 
punctilious, precise manner, the little Bible she 
used to carry in her apron bib where we wore our 
watches? Why, she actually turned my head for 
a little while, and I was ready to go to Africa with 
her. Can you imagine me a missionary among 
the negroes?" 

It was, indeed, difficult to picture her in that 
vocation, as she now appeared, with her ointments, 
and her pencils that she drew slowly and caress- 
ingly across her statue-like throat. 

" But your cousin Autheman, what does he say? 
Why does he allow such atrocities to be com- 
mitted? It is perfectly harrowing to hear that 
poor mother tell her story . . . you have not heard 
her then ? The details are incredible. Wait, she is 
below in my carriage. She did not dare to come 
in, supposing that you had visitors; but if you 
wish. . ." 

" No, no, I pray you . . ." cried Deborah, panic- 
stricken. " The Baron has forbidden me from 
interfering in this affair." 

"The Baron? And why? And I counted ex- 
pressly on him, and your salon^ and that Chemi- 
neau, who is always here. . . ." 

" No, my dear, I beg of you. . . . You do not 
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know what it means at the bank to have Autheman 
against you. One would be absolutely ruined, 
shattered like glass. . . . But why not ask your 
husband ? He is a Deputy now, and a Deputy of 
the Opposition can obtain anything he wishes." 

" I can ask nothing of my husband . . ." said 
the Countess, rising to go. Deborah retained her 
for a moment, only for form's sake ; for the weak 
creature was afraid of an argument in which she 
knew in advance that she would be worsted. But 
she was especially afraid that some one would see 
Mme. Ebsen in her courtyard, before her door. 

" I am exceedingly sorry, I assure you . . • both 
for you and for this poor woman. . . . But you will 
come and see me again, will you not? Good-bye, 
my dear. . . . And to think that I cannot even kiss 
you. . . ." 

She fell back in her bed, seized with another 
paroxysm of despair, and lay there in her showy 
invalid apparel, her white chest and arms visible 
among the satins and laces, without a motion, 
without a tear, but uttering inarticulate moans, like 
one of those wonderful dolls given as New Year's 
presents. 

As she noiselessly descended the stairs, over 
which was spread a carpet of delicate color with a 
border of plush, L^onie d'Arlot was thinking : 

'* If these are afraid, what will the others say? " 

The affair, it seemed, was much more compli- 
cated than she had thought it awhile ago. As she 
stood on the steps waiting for her carriage to drive 
up, a name came into her mind. Yes, it was a 
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good idea. They could at least obtain some good 
counsel from him. She gave an address to the 
coachman, and took her seat beside Mme. Ebsen, 
who watched her nervously, as if she had expected 
her to return with filine. 

"Well?" 

"Oh! the same old Deborah, you know, — a 
great, indolent creature. ... In the first place she is 
broken out again with that eruption, and can think 
of nothing else. We should only lose time by talk- 
ing to her. We are now going to see Raverand." 

''Raferandf' 

The Danish woman had never even heard the 
name of the most learned, the most subtle lawyer 
in Paris, twice President of the Bar Association. 

" A lawyer ! Is there then to be a suit? " Her 
eyes grew round from terror. A law-suit would 
take too long. It would require so much money. 

L^onie reassured her : " Perhaps . . . but we 
shall see. He is an old friend." An old friend of 
her father's, the one who had persuaded her to re- 
main with the Count to protect the honor of the 
family, when she saw all about her the crumbling 
of their happiness. 

Rue Saint-Guillaume. An ancient house, one of 
the few that had been spared in the demolition of 
this corner of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and 
that had preserved a tradition of old France in the 
arch over the knocker, and the broad stone balus- 
trade. Raverand had just arrived from the Palais, 
and had the Countess admitted immediately, with- 
out being shown into the salon where his clients 
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were waiting, as numerous and restless as the 
patients of a fashionable doctor. 

" What is the matter, my dear child ? No new 
misfortune?" 

" No ... at least not to me, . . . but to some 
one whom I dearly love." 

She presented Mme. Ebsen, whom the lawyer, 
with keen, searching eyes, mutely examined. The 
poor mother was deeply agitated by this office, 
this silence, this man of law, his serious, refined 
head standing out in bold relief beneath the light 
of a lamp. Ah, dear ! And now she must tell it 
all again, ... so much to say for a thing so 
simple, so just, — merely to recover her daughter 
whom they have taken from her. 

"Tell me your story," said Raverand, and as 
Mme. Ebsen was still a little deaf from her illness, 
he repeated in a louder tone: "Tell me your 
story. . . ." 

She began her recital ; but anger and indigna- 
tion choked her. All her words wanted to come at 
once in all the languages that she knew, — in Dan- 
ish, in German, for she could express herself most 
freely in these ; to speak in French cost her con- 
siderable effort, for^ in spite of herself, the " ch " of 
the North whistled through her lips, rendering 
even more incoherent and breathless that remark- 
able story. She attacked it from all sides at once 
. . . Her little Lina, si chandille . . . ch . . . ch 
. . . ch. She was all she had in the world. . . . 
Then came a jumble of Grandmother, the President, 
the electric clock, the prayers at three sous apiece, 
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the drinks they had given her little girl . . . ch 
. . . ch . . . ch . . . you understand. 

" Not any too clearly ! " murmured the lawyer. 
Ldonie endeavored to speak, but he stopped her. 
"Let us see, Madame. Your daughter has then 
left your home?" 

" No, no . . . not left . . . They have taken her 
from me, stolen her . . . her heart ... all of my 
child." 

" How is that ? And when ? " 

One by one, he drew from her the details, mak- 
ing her recite that terrible letter, graven, as if by 
an indestructible mordant, into the mother's mem- 
ory . . . Your devoted daughter^ Eline Ebsen. 

" And since her departure have you received 
any other letters?" 

" Two, Monsieur, — one from London, and the 
last from Zurich. But she is now in neither one 
nor the other ! " 

" Show me this letter from Zurich. . . ." 

She drew from her pocket her thimble, her 
spectacles, a photograph of her daughter, which 
she always carried with her, and finally the letter, 
which she unfolded, with her big, trembling fingers, 
and handed to the lawyer. He read it aloud, 
slowly, so as to discover its inner meaning, for this 
unhappy woman was beginning to interest him : 

My dear Mother, — As I hold it to be essential to 
give you news of myself, I will no longer delay writing to 
you. But I have been deeply grieved to learn that you 
do not hesitate to utter evasions and falsehoods . . • 
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Mme. Ebsen sobbed. 

that you do not hesitate to accuse most unjustly those 
persons who have done us nothing but good. You there- 
fore make it impossible for me to tell you where I am 
to be sent in the service of God, and to express to you 
all the respect of 

Your aflfectionate daughter in Christ, 

£line Ebsen. 

After a pause : " Religious mania . . ." said 
Raverand, gravely. ** This is a case for Bouche- 
reau. . . ." 

Mania, Bouchereau, — meaningless words these 
to the mother ; but what she knew very well was that 
but for the poisons her beloved daughter had been 
compelled to drink, never would she have written 
such a letter as that. And, surprising an incredu- 
lous smile on the lips of the lawyer, she once more 
turned her pockets inside out, and handed him a 
paper written all over with chemical formulas, 
with the names of alkaloids, — hyoxanine, atropine, 
strychnine. The paper bore the stamp of one of 
the principal pharmacies in Paris. Since ^filine's 
departure, she had also found in one of her drawers 
a box of pills and a small vial, the contents of 
which she had had analyzed. It contained an 
extract of belladonna, and a decoction made from 
Saint Ignatius beans, which brought on stupor and 
convulsions, deranging or destroying the brain. 

" The devil ! " exclaimed Raverand. " In the 
year i8$oI It is monstrous. How old is your 
daughte^" he added, sitting erect on his chair, 
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his small head thrust forward, scenting a law-suit, 
just as a ferret on entering a burrow. 

" Just past twenty . . ." answered the mother, in 
an accent of despair, which was rendered more 
lamentable still by her recollection of the splendid 
birthday fSte. The old practitioner expressed his 
thought aloud : 

" It is a fine case. . . ." 

L6onie d'Arlot was triumphant. 

" And this is not the first crime this woman has 
committed. We shall produce other victims, other 
mothers more wretched even than this one — " 

"But who is she? What is the name of the 
lady?" asked Raverand, becoming excited. Mme. 
Ebsen opened her eyes in astonishment that he 
had not guessed. And L6onie : 

" Why, it is Madame Autheman . . ." 

The lawyer made a gesture of discouragement. 

" Oh 1 in that case . . ." 

His experience as former bdtonnier kept him 
from finishing the sentence, but in his heart he 
knew there was nothing to be done. On the con- 
trary, it was now his business to dissuade the poor 
woman from a dangerous and useless law-suit. 
The Authemans were too strong ; as to reputation, 
morality, and fortune, they were beyond the power 
of attack. She must try artifice, she must be 
patient. Besides, even if a suit were begun, dur- 
ing its progress £line would become of age, and 
naturally . . ." 

" Then there is no justice ! " cried Mme. Ebsen, 
in the disconsolate accent of the peasant woman of 
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Petit-Port, who in her own sorrow remembered 
the grief of that other. Raverand, to whom a card 
had just been presented, rose : 

" Perhaps the Keeper of the Seals mightdemand 
an official investigation as to the whereabouts of 
the young girl. . . . But how can we persuade 
the Minister to undertake so delicate a step ? . . . 
unless . . . you are a foreigner, a Dane, are you 
not? By all means, see your Consul." 

Then, as he conducted them 6ut, in a low 
voice to the Countess: 

" After all, the child is not unhappy." 

'' No ; but she is." 

" Oh ! she is a mother, and all mothers arc 
martyrs." And, changing his tone : " And how is 
it with you? How is your husband doing? " 

" I know nothing about him." 

"You are, then, still implacable?" 

" Yes." 

** Nevertheless, he is more steady. . . . He is 
taking quite an interest in politics. . . • His last 
speech at the Chamber . . ." 

" Good-bye, my friend . . ." 

In the carriage the mother said : " I am cold." 
Her teeth were chattering. "Will you drive me 
home, L6onie?" 

" Why no, of course not. . . . We are going first 
to see this Consul. Where is he? " 

" Faubourg PoissonniSre. . . . Monsieur Desnos." 

Desnos was a great furniture manufacturer, whose 
woods came from Norway and Denmark, and it 
was in the interest of his business that he had 
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obtained this post of Consul. He was, more- 
over, totally ignorant of the country he repre- 
sented, as to its customs, its language, and even its 
geographical position. The offices were on the 
right side of a court, overlooked by the windows 
of an immense manufactory that extended far in the 
rear. The air was filled with a tumult of hammers, 
saws, lathes, and kept in motion by the bass pulsa- 
tions of a steam-engine. The same activity pre- 
vailed in the interior ; only here it was exhibited by 
the scratching of pens, the moving of heavy folios, 
the crackling of the gas burning over bowed heads. 

Here, as at the lawyer's, the name of the Count 
d'Arlot gained them instant admittance, and Desnos 
immediately came forward to receive the ladies in 
his office, — a large, handsomely appointed apart- 
ment, separated from the designing-room by a 
glass door, through which could be seen rows of 
men in aprons, seated or standing, and all working 
in silence. 

"Is there a light upstairs?" asked the manu- 
facturer, supposing that the ladies had come to 
look for furniture. When he learned that their 
business was with him as Consul, his smile became 
frosty, and his debonair Parisian face serious. 

" The hours of the consulate are from two to four 
. . . However, since you are here, ladies . . ." 
With hands crossed over his vest, comfortable and 
well filled as the vest of an important merchant 
ought to be, he listened to the distant rumbling of 
his engine, which jarred the floor and windows of 
the room. 
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Ah ! bon Dieul What is this that they are telling 
him ? Poison, abduction ! Why, they should carry 
this story to the Ambigu. In the heart of Paris, 
with a telephone in his office, and Edison lamps in 
his workshops, how was it possible to believe an 
occurrence so incredible ? Suddenly, in the midst 
of the recital, told by the two women alternately, 
— for Mme. Ebsen was so nervous that the Count- 
ess was obliged to come to her assistance, — 
Desnos arose, indignant. He could not hear 
another word. Autheman was his banker. . . . 
Their house was the richest, the safest in the 
city; their honor the most scathless. . . . Never 
could such infamies have taken place at the 
Authemans*. 

" Believe me, Madame ..." He addressed 
himself altogether to the Countess, as if he con- 
sidered the other beneath the notice of such an 
important personage. ..." Do not repeat such 
calumnies. The honor of the Authemans is the 
honor of the entire Parisian tradespeople." 

He bowed. Time was precious to business men, 
especially toward the end of the day and the week. 
However, he was always at the disposal of the 
Countess. The hours for the consulate were from 
two to four. Ask for the secretary, M. Dahlerup. 

The clamor from the shops rumbled through the 
black court. Carts and drays rolled heavily over 
the pavement, making it vibrate like a springing- 
board. The two women endeavored to make their 
way to the coup6, Mme. Ebsen talking and ges- 
ticulating in the midst of all the racket. 
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"Ah! well, I am all alone, since everybody 
else is afraid ! " 

Workmen, unloading their timbers, jostled against 
her. She tried to move out of their way, and just 
escaped the wheel of a truck. Deaf, heavy, awk- 
ward, and terrified, she uttered little childish cries 
of fear, when L^onie came and took her by the 
hand, wondering, as she did so, what would become 
of the poor creature, if she were left all alone in 
her sorrow to struggle with the world. No, she 
would not abandon her. That investigation of 
which Raverand spoke should take place. M. 
d'Arlot should see the Minister the first thing in 
the morning. 

" Oh ! how good you are, my dear ! " And in 
the obscurity of the carriage the mother's tears 
burned L6onie's gloves. 

To ask a favor of her husband, a stranger, 
although living under the same roof, to whom 
henceforth nothing of her life was to be known, was 
a genuine sacrifice that L6onie d'Arlot was making 
for her old friend. She thought of it all as she 
drove home from the Rue du Val-de-GrAce. She 
recalled, one by one, every sinister detail of her 
wrongs. They were as poignant in her mind as if 
they had happened yesterday ; the little blushing 
bride in her calling dress, her ingenuous laughter, 
her whispered confidences, as if to an older sister ; 
then " I must go and see my uncle ; " and as they 
delayed returning, how suddenly, warned by a 
presentiment, she had surprised the guilty man; 
how base and ignoble he had appeared, like some 
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thief, with his stammered words, his pallor, his 
trembling hands. 

What sort of an existence had her husband led 
since then ? What effort had he ever made to win 
her pardon? All his time was passed at the Club 
or in the company of courtesans. During the last 
six months, however, having tired of his mistress, 
a former actress, who kept a little trinket-shop in 
the Avenue de TOp^ra, with a back room for as- 
signations, he had thrown himself into politics, and 
had found this, too, a trinket-shop, with its back- 
ground of coarseness and treachery ; and now his 
own fireside had become attractive to him, even 
necessary as a place in which he might bring his 
friends together and win their influence. Without 
daring to ask it, he would have been much pleased 
to have his wife receive, and go into society again 
— to forget the past. No, no, never that. They 
were separated until death. 

After this oath of relentlessness she began to 
question herself, and considered her loneliness. 
Constant attendance at church did not in the 
least fill the overwhelming emptiness of her days, 
nor was there any relief in following up the cele- 
brated preachers of the time ; the long hours at 
Saint-Clotilde upon her knees were most dispirit- 
ing. To be sure, she had her child to preserve 
her from wrong: but is it enough in life not 
to do evil ? " Ah ! Raverand is right, — I am 
implacable." 

During the last few hours, however, she had 
become less unforgiving. It was as if the living 
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warmth of the mother's tears had softened her 
heart and made it more human; at all events, 
the Ebsen tragedy had strangely touched her, 
had drawn her from that mystic torpor from which 
she saw no deliverance, no end, but death. 

"The Count is in the salon with Mademoi- 
selle . . ." 

For the first time in many months the salon was 
lighted, and before the cabinet piano, on a high 
stool, sat the little girl, superintended by her 
governess, a faithful soul, with sheep-like profile. 
She was playing a study, and the Count, watching 
the little fingers of his child wander over the keys, 
nodded his approval to the measure of the music. 
A large shaded lamp illumined this family scene. 

"A little music before dinner . . ." said the 
Count, bowing, with a half-smile that moved his 
short, blond beard — it was gray in places — and his 
large, sensual nose, to which his parliamentary 
position was to impart an expression of benevo- 
lence and dignity. 

In her agitation, caused by this revival of the 
semblance of domestic life, she began to excuse 
herself for being late, to explain the reason ; then 
suddenly she exclaimed : 

" Henri ! I have a favor to ask you." 

Henri ! It was years since he had heard that 
name, for in the Avenue de TOp^ra he was called 
Biquette. The governess led the child from the 
room, and while removing her gloves and hat, 
which her maid took away, L^onie told of the 
steps she had taken for Mme. Ebsen, of how the 
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very name of Autheman seemed to inspire every 
one with awe, and of Raverand's advice to apply 
to the Keeper of the Seals. She was standing 
before the chimney-place, slender and charming, 
animated by her day's experiences, and the rosy 
glow of the fire, at which she was warming first 
one and then the other of her dainty, high-arched 
feeti He explained that what she asked — an ap- 
peal to the Minister — just at this moment offered 
many difficulties. They were in the midst of 
serious, very serious dissensions. There were the 
decrees, the law concerning the magistracy. She 
took a step forward, and lifted to his face her lovely 
eyes, in which there was a tinge of green : 

" I beg of you . . ." 

" Anything that you wish, my dear . . ." 

He made a movement, as if to embrace her, to 
press her to his heart, when the door was sud- 
denly thrown open, and an automatic voice an- 
nounced that the Countess was served. Henri 
d'Arlot drew within his own his wife's arm, and 
passed into the dining-room, where the child, al- 
ready seated at the table, watched them with inquir- 
ing eyes. It seemed to the husband that the soft 
round arm trembled a little, as it pressed upon his. 

This was the only result of Mme. Ebsen's day's 
work. 
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XIV. 

THE LAST LETTER. 

" Pride, it is the only living thing in that 
woman. . . , She has neither heart nor bowels. 
. . . The Anglican plague has devoured them 
all. She is as hard and cold as . . . well I as this 
marble. . . ." 

The old Dean, seated before his fireplace, 
struck the mantel violently with the tongs, which 
Bonne, without saying a word, took from his 
hands. In his excitement, he did not notice 
what she had done, and continued the account 
of his visit at the H6tel Autheman. 

" I reasoned with her, begged, and threatened 
her. All I could obtain from her were cant 
phrases about the lukewarmness of faith, the 
value of great examples. . . . She certainly talks 
well, the wretch! There was too much jargon 
about Canaan, but she is eloquent and convinc- 
ing — I am not astonished that she turned that 
little head. . . . See what she has done with 
Crouzat. Well, at any rate, I told her what I 
thought of her, mind you ! " 

He arose from his chair, and strode up and 
down the room. 
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"After all," said I, "who are you, Madame? 
By whose authority do you speak? In God's 
name? No, it is not God who is leading you. 
In your actions I see only yourself, your own 
wicked, cold heart, that desires something, I know 
not what, in life, and seems always to have a 
grievance to avenge." 

" Was the husband there ? " asked the little old 
woman, in a frightened voice. "And did he say 
nothing?" 

" Not a word. . . . He only smiled in his awk- 
ward way, and gazed at me with eyes that burn 
like a lens in the sunlight." 

" But sit down. You are in a terrible state ! " 

Standing behind the chair in which her tall hus- 
band at last consented to take a little rest, Mme. 
Aussandon wiped the broad, full brow — it was 
a thinker's brow — and removed from his neck the 
silk muffler that he had forgotten to take off. 

" You become too excited, indeed you do . . ." 

"How can I help it? Such a great misfortune, 
such an injustice I How I pity that poor fellow, 
Lorie ! " 

" Oh ! as for him . . ." she said, with a gesture 
of indignation against the man who had for a 
time been preferred to her son. 

" But the mother 1 That mother who is not 
even allowed to know where her child is con- 
cealed. . . . Imagine yourself before that woman, 
and her silence, which the cowardice of men 
makes possible. What would you do ? " 

" I ? I would eat her head. . . ." This was said 
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with such a fierce snap of the jaws, that the Dean 
began to laugh, and, encouraged by the resent- 
ment of his wife, he went on : 

" Oh ! But they have not yet seen the last of 
me. Nothing shall prevent me from speaking, 
from denouncing them before the public con- 
science . . . even if I should forfeit my place by 
doing so — " 

Unfortunate word, that suddenly reminded the 
wife of the seriousness of the situation. Ah ! no, 
not for a minute. From the moment she thought 
his position in jeopardy, it was not to be con- 
sidered. . . . 

" You will please me by remaining perfectly 
quiet in the matter. . • . Do you understand me, 
Albert?" 

"Bonne . . . Bonne . . ." pleaded poor Albert. 
But Bonne would hear nothing. If no one but 
themselves was concerned, they might risk it. 
But there were the boys. Louis was expecting 
his promotion as Sub-chief, Frederick was look- 
ing for a CoUectorship, and the Major had a 
longing for the Cross. Powerful as were the 
Authemans, they had but to make a sign. . . . 

"But my duty?" murmured the Dean, visibly 
weakening. 

" You have already done your duty, and more. 
Do you suppose the Authemans will ever forgive 
your harsh words of to-day? , . , Listen. . . .". 

She took both his hands in hers, and reasoned 
with him. Would he be satisfied, at his age, to 
be running around again officiating at marriages 
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and burials ? He was always saying : On the hill- 
top. On the hiU-top. But he ought to remem- 
ber with what difficulty he had climbed there. 
At seventy-five it would be extremely hard to 
tumble down to the bottom again. 

" Bonne." 

It was his last word of resistance, and this he 
made for honor's sake; for his wife's reasonings 
only confirmed the advice of his colleagues. He 
had consulted several members of the Faculty 
awhile ago, as they had walked together around the 
little rectangular courtyard, a place only a little 
less sad and dreary than the implacable egoism 
of man. Ah ! yes, the thought of again climbing 
the hill, with his aged, trembling hands, frightened 
him; but what was still more appalling was the 
prospect of the domestic scenes, the terrible cy- 
clones through which he must pass, if he should 
take the audacious step that he had meditated, 
after his visit to the Authemans. 

But what a blow to give the poor mother ! She 
had come to him so full of confidence, having no 
other support than his, amid the indifference of all 
around her. And now he too has stolen away, 
like all the rest, obliged either to flee from that 
terrible sorrow, or else to deceive her with vague, 
false promises. 

" Wait ! . . . this is but a crisis . . . God will 
not permit such a thing." 

Ah ! a brave Dean he, the Dean of hypocrites 
and cowards. 

From this day, no more rest, no more contented 
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labor on the hiU-top for old Aussandon. Remorse, 
that sinister intruder, installed itself at his table, 
and followed him everywhere he went. It attended 
him as he walked along the sordid Faubourg Saint- 
Jacques, or waited at the corner of the Boulevard 
Arago until he should come out from his lectures. 
Although it was the time for sowing his seed, the 
pastor dared no longer work in his garden, for there 
his remorse assumed a visible form, in the pale 
face, the swollen eyes of the mother, who watched 
from her window to see what religion could do for 
her, from whom religion had taken away all that 
was dear to her. 

She soon perceived that she was deserted by 
him also, and was not astonished, for he had acted 
only as all her other friends had done. Fear had 
influenced some, pity others, since they could do 
nothing to help her, and shrunk from suffering use- 
lessly on account of her sorrow. Some also there 
were who were sceptical of this Anne Radcliffe-like 
adventure. In the enlightenment of modern Paris, 
such a thing seemed improbable, and, shaking their 
heads almost suspiciously, they asked : 

" Who knows what is concealed under all this? " 
Yes, Paris is enlightened, is throbbing with prog* 
ress and with generous ideas, but it is frivolous 
and superficial. Here events follow one another 
on short, rapid waves, like those of the Mediterra- 
nean, each submerged wave scattering its debris on 
the one succeeding. There is no depth, no dura- 
bility. " Poor Madame Ebsen ! Ah 1 yes, it is 
dreadful. . . ." But the burning of the shops 
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known as VUnivers, the woman hacked to pieces 
and found wrapped in a number of Le TempSy in 
which she had formerly taken so much comfort, 
the suicide of the two little Cazares, soon had more 
recent claims on compassion. The only house in 
which she continued to be received with unfailing 
kindness, mingled with much personal gratitude, 
was the hotel in the Rue V^zelay ; but this was sud- 
denly closed, the Count and Countess d'Arlot, with 
their child, having gone to Nice, after obtaining the 
communication of a confidential report on the 
Inquiry of the Court of Corbeil. 

To the report, the evidence of which was col- 
lected still more ingeniously and shrewdly than in 
the Damour affair, and which gave a detailed de- 
scription of the chateau, the schools, and the Re- 
treat, there were added the names of the Workers 
— les euvMires as young Nicolas called them — 
actually living at Port-Sauveur : 

Sophie Chalmettey aged 36, bom at La Rochelle, 
Marie Souchette, aged 20, Petit-Port. 
Bastienne Gelinot, aged 18, Athis-Mons. 
Louise Brautty aged -^7, Berne, 
Catherifte Looth, aged 32^ United States, 
As for filine Ebsen, she was travelling for the 
Worky in Switzerland, Germany, and England, with 
no fixed residence, and corresponded regularly 
with her mother. 

For some time, in fact, thanks to Pastor Birk, 
Mme. Ebsen had been able to write to her daughter, 
but she was in the dark as to her place of residence, 
for the addresses were supplied at Port-Sauveur, 
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where all her letters were sent. At first, furious 
and desperate in tone, with heart-rending appeals, 
abuse, and even threats against the banker and his 
wife, the mother's letters were soon modified, for 
filine refused to reply to such insulting attacks 
against friends whom she respected, and who were 
worthy of the highest esteem. From that time 
the maternal complaint became more humble, 
more timid. She confined herself to pictures of 
her solitary, desolate life, but they in no wise 
succeeded in softening the rigid, cold mood of the 
young girl. That was as impersonal as her writing, 
which seemed to have congealed into the long, 
regular English style, with no shading, no fine 
strokes. There was news of her health, vague 
exalted talk about the service of God, and always 
some mystical invocation, some expression of 
affection for Jesus, replacing the loving enthusiasm, 
the tender messages and kisses of the old days. 

Nothing could be more singular than this epis- 
tolary dialogue, this contrast between declamatory, 
emotional jargon, and the accent of natural affec- 
tion; heaven and earth were in communication, 
but they were too far apart for either to under- 
stand the other; the sensitive fibres between the 
two were severed, and floating in space. 

The mother wrote : 

"My beloved Child, — Where are you ? What are you 
doing? I am thinking of you, and weeping for you. . . . 
Yesterday was All Souls' day ; I went over there, and laid 
on Grandmother's grave a little bouquet which I now send 
to you." 
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The daughter replied : 

" I thank you for the remembrance you sent ; but it is 
far sweeter to me that I possess a living Saviour to all 
eternity, than to have those worthless flowers. It is with 
this Saviour, dear Mother, that I ardently desire for you 
to find that pardon, peace, and consolation which he will 
so freely give you. . . ." 

And yet these letters, cold and disheartening as 
they were, were all the comfort the mother had ; 
she dried her tears only to read them, and in her 
expectation of them, in the hope with which her 
trembling fingers tore open the envelope, she 
found courage to live, and to resist those mad 
resolutions, those rash acts th^t Pastor Birk so 
dreaded for his "poor friend." She determined, 
for instance, to go to Mme. Autheman's door, and 
wait there until her carriage should come, when 
she would hang on it, and cry, even under its 
wheels: "My child? Where is my child?" Or, 
she would even set out for London, Basle, Zurich, 
and herself make an investigation, as she had been 
advised to do at the Bureau of Research. 

" Poor friend, poor friend. . . . But you must 
not think of it." Those long journeys, with their 
uncertain results, would be her ruin; more dan- 
gerous still, any act of violence in Paris, which 
would expose her to imprisonment, or something 
even worse. What he meant by worse, Birk did 
not explain ; but the air of mystery in his big eyes, 
and the way in which he elevated the points of his 
apostle-like beard, expressed a horror that was 
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contagious. And taking her hands in his own 
heavy, clammy hands, odorous of the pomade 
that he used on his long, carefully curled hair, he 
calmed her, and soothed her fears : 

" Let me manage all this for you. ... I am 
oh the spot, at Port-Sauveur ; it is only on your 
account that I remain. Trust to me . . . your 
child shall be returned to you. ..." 

How mistaken can one be in people ! Here 
was this man, whom she had so much disliked, of 
whom she had been so distrustful, put on her 
guard by his sugar-coated, mawkish appearance, 
and his evident hunt after a dowry, and yet he 
was the only one who had not deserted her. He 
came to see her, and kept her advised of what he 
was doing in her behalf; he had even invited her 
to eat their national Risengroed in his smart bache- 
lor apartment, furnished and embellished entirely 
with the gifts of his devotees. And every time, as 
he took her home, he said : 

"You need some diversion, poor friend. . . ." 
But how was it possible to be diverted from this 
engrossing anguish, this one, fixed idea that was 
revived by all her surroundings? filine, when 
she went away, had taken nothing with her, neither 
linen nor clothing, — the house was full of her, — 
and from the open drawer and the wardrobe the 
scent of the dainty perfume which she always used, 
and the many trifling articles of toilet scattered 
about her room, were to the mother as so many 
living pictures of her child. On the table still 
lay the long green account-book, in which every 
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evening the young girl inscribed their little ex- 
penses, opposite the amount due her for her 
lessons of the day. This neat, well-kept book, 
with its regular columns of figures, told the story 
of the child's daily life, her honesty and courage, 
her days so full of occupation, so full of thought 
for others : 

" A cloak for Fanny. ^* 

** Lent to HenrietteT 

Opposite Saint Elizabeth's day, Mme. Ebsen's 
birthday, was written " bouquets and surprise ,' and 
on the margin* in a childish, tender way, was : " / 
love my dear Mammal 

Truly a book of common sense, such as used to 
be kept in all families, and which old Montaigne 
found " so pleasant to see, so admirable to extri- 
cate us from trouble." In this case, on the con- 
trary, the trouble was greatly aggravated by 
reading these pages; and when, in the evening, 
Mme. Ebsen turned over the leaves of the account- 
book with Lorie, tears filled their eyes, and they 
dared not look at each other. 

To poor Lorie it . was almost as if he were 
widowed for a second time, and, although he could 
wear no mourning, this loss was perhaps even 
more cruel than the other, for with his grief was 
mingled a feeling of humiliation that he had been 
unable to fill the heart of this young girl, so calm 
in appearance, but, in reality, eager for a passion 
that it had gone to seek in higher spheres. With- 
out confessing it to himself, the departure of filine 
had in a measure soothed his wounded self-love ; he 
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was not the only one who had been deserted ; and 
drawn together by their common sorrow, the 
mother and he resumed their former affectionate 
relations. On returning from the office, he went 
directly upstairs to learn if there were any news, 
and passed long hours in the chimney-corner, 
listening to the same story, repeated in the same 
words, with the same outbursts of sobs ; and, in 
the quiet of the little salon^ with its unchanged 
surroundings, the silence of the street disturbed 
only by the noises that came from the Boulevard, 
he instinctively sought filine and Grandmother 
in their favorite corner, the corner so long made 
gay by the merry laughter of his little girl, 
but which was now oppressive with darkness and 
oblivion, with all the gloom that follows death and 
separation. 

Alone all the day, Mme. Ebsen could not remain 
in the house ; and, as soon as her small household 
duties were completed, she escaped and went out 
to see some friends, her former Sunday wall- 
flowers, whose placidity never wearied of hearing 
of the abduction and the beans of Saint Ignatius. 
Then, constantly tormented with the nervousness 
that accompanies a fixed idea, as if the body had 
undertaken to re-establish the normal equilibrium 
of its being, she started out to wander through the 
streets, becoming one of the innumerable crowd 
who make up the loafers of Paris, who stop wher- 
ever a crowd has collected, who look in all the 
shop-windows, who stand leaning over the parapets 
of the bridges, and regard with the same indiffer- 
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ence the flowing tide, an overturned omnibus, and 
the display of the latest fashions. Who knows how 
many inventors, poets, lovers, criminals, or mad- 
men may be among these people who follow the 
crowd to escape remorse or to pursue a chimera ! 
Somnambulists with one idea, solitary in the midst 
of the greatest crowds, these loafers are the most 
engrossed of all men, for nothing distracts them, — 
neither the cloud on which they fix their gaze, nor 
the elbowing throng, nor the book whose leaves 
they turn with eyes elsewhere. 

In all her roamings over Paris, Mme. Ebsen 
invariably returned to the same spot, the H6tel 
Autheman, where she had at first endeavored to 
introduce herself and gain some information. But 
to bring a gleam of intelligence over the impassive 
countenances of those mercenary hirelings, there 
was lacking the indispensable reflection of the tip. 
Now she contented herself with prowling about 
the place, drawn hither by some irresistible instinct, 
even when she was certain that her daughter was 
no longer in France; and, standing for hours 
against the palings of a vacant lot opposite the 
hdtel, she had a view of the courtyard, of the tall 
black walls, and the irregular windows with their 
carved capitals. Carriages stood before the door ; 
people entered and came out, carrying portfolios 
protected by steel chains, or bending beneath sacks 
of gold on their backs. On the great balcony lin- 
gered solemn-faced persons. All moved smoothly, 
without embarrassment, without noise, not a sound, 
save the continuous musical clink of coin, a silvery, 
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indistinct murmur as from some invisible, innocent 
spring, but one which grew from morning until 
evening, spreading over Paris, over France, over 
the whole world, and became that broad, impetu- 
ous flood, with its dreadful whirlpools, known as 
the Autheman fortune, which terrified and awed 
the highest, the strongest, and which shook the 
firmest, most rigid consciences. 

Sometimes Mme. Ebsen saw the great gate open 
to allow the piebald horses and chestnut coup6 
to pass out. She would have recognized it, even 
had she not caught a glimpse of the cruel, haughty 
face behind the polished glass, tempting her mo- 
mentarily to commit some act of rashness, from 
which she had hitherto been restrained by the 
threats of Pastor Birk, by her fear of imprisonment, 
or of that other terrible thing which he feared to 
name. 

When she returned to her home in the evening, 
worn out by her long wanderings, by those vain 
waitings, after remaining outside as long as possible 
to allow the unexpected time to happen, with 
what throbbing of the heart, with what consuming 
anguish, did she ask each day : 

" Is there nothing for me, Mother Blot? " What 
she found, alas ! at long intervals was a stiff, cold 
letter from her " devoted ; " but never, never that 
for which she hoped without daring to express it. 

One day, however, a violent and noisy ring of 
the bell, by a hand that seemed familiar, gave her 
a cold shiver. Trembling from head to foot, she 
opened the door. Two affectionate arms were, 
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thrown around her, and the flowers on a little 
summer hat all dripping with the falling snow 
moistened her cheek. Henriette Briss ! She had 
just left her place at the Russian Ambassador's, in 
Copenhagen. . .. . Excellent people, but so vulgar. 
. . . Besides, she could remain no longer away 
from Paris, in spite of what her former Superior 
at the Sacred Heart had written her, that Paris was 
to her like a razor in the hand of a two-year-old 
child. . . . 

As she talked, Henriette entered the small, fa- 
miliar apartment, and settled herself comfortably 
as if she were at home, without observing, in 
her buoyant abstraction, the desolate face of the 
mother. Suddenly she turned around with one 
of her quick movements, always suggestive of a 
goat: 

"And Lina? Where is she? Will she return 
soon?" 

A sob answered her. Ah I indeed, Lina. There 
was no more Lina. " Gone . . . stolen. . . . 
They have taken her from me ... I am all 
alone . . ." 

For a moment Henriette could not understand, 
and even when she did, she could not believe this 
of Lina, a girl so reasonable, so practical, so de- 
votedly attached to her family. . . . Ah! this 
Jeanne Autheman certainly knew how to rule over 
the souls of those with whom she came in contact ; 
and while the mother wept, she looked curiously 
at two or three small gilt-edged volumes — faith- 
less-accomplices of the crime — that lay on the 
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table as proofs of their complicity . . . Morning 
Hours ; -^ Communions of a Christian Soul, No, 
truly, this woman was not the first of her kind. If 
she were not a Protestant, one would say she was 
a sister of Antoinette Bourignon. 

"Who is that? Bourignon?" exclaimed the 
mother, drying her eyes. 

"What! you do not know? She was a proph- 
etess of the time of Madame Guyon. . . . She has 
written more than twenty books." 

" Let her be whom she will," said Mme. Ebsen, 
gravely, " if she, too, has caused mothers to weep, 
she was not much good, so she is n*t worth talk- 
ing of any longer." 

A feeling of instinct warned her that Henriette 
did not sympathize in her grief, and that the girl 
hesitated to express the thought that trembled on 
her lips, that brought the glitter into her pale eyes, 
and made the bony fingers quiver as she turned 
the leaves of the mysterious little volumes. 

"Could you lend me this?" asked the devotee 
of the Sacred Heart, consumed with eagerness to 
read these Communions^ that she might be able to 
refute their heresies. 

" Oh I yes, take it . . . take them all . . ." 

Henriette embraced her enthusiastically, and as 
she departed, hurriedly left her address, — Rue de 
Sevres, with a decorator, named Magnabos ; very 
good people indeed. There were several convents 
in the neighborhood. ..." Do come and see me. 
... It will distract you ..." 

This visit, with the happy memories that it re- 
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called, of the old discussions, in which Lina had 
shown herself so wise, so sensible, was to Mme. 
Ebsen a grievous trial. So were also certain an- 
niversaries which she and Lina had formerly cele- 
brated or wept over together. The Juleaften this 
year had no Christmas tree, no Risengroed; and 
the anniversary of Grandmother's death, with its 
sad pilgrimage to the cemetery, and the still sadder 
return to the lonely fireside, were to the poor 
woman bitter experiences. Was it not, on return- 
ing from the cemetery last year, that filine had 
sworn " to love her dearly, and never to part from 
her " ? And, under the influence of this recollec- 
tion, she wrote her daughter the following beseech- 
ing, broken-hearted letter : 

" If I could only work, or give lessons to divert my 
thoughts ; but sorrow has weakened me, and weeping 
has inflamed my eyes. Since my illness, I also hear 
with difficulty. My money too is nearly exhausted. In 
a few months I shall have no more, and then what will 
become of me ? Ah ! my little darling, on my knees I 
wait for you — It is no longer your mother pleading, it is 
only a most unhappy old woman." 

The answer came, post-marked from Jersey, 
written on a postal-card, that any one might read : 

". I am deeply pained, dear mother, at the bad news 
you give me concerning your health, but I am consoled 
when I remember that these trials draw you each day 
nearer to God. As for me, my sole concern is for your 
eternal salvation and my own. I must live far from the 
world, and keep myself from evil" 

17 
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Cruelty of cruelties, this testimony to the Gospel 
of freedom ! No more intimacy to be allowed, no 
more whispered confidences, no more silent tears. 
Ah! the wretches. See what they had made of 
her child. ^^ I keep myself front evil** Her mother 
was the evil. 

"Well, I shall write no more. She is lost 
to me. . . ." 

And, in her large handwriting, the mother in- 
scribed across the address: Last letter from my 
child. 

" Madame Ebsen \ Madame Ebsen ! " Some 
one was calling her from the little garden. She 
dried her eyes and staggering to the window, opened 
it, and saw M. Aussandon, who lifted to her his 
white head, beautiful and noble. 

" I am going to preach to-morrow at the Ora- 
tory. It is for you . . . come and hear me. You 
will be gratified. . • ." 

He bowed, raised his little cap, and continued 
the inspection of his rose-bushes, where green 
shoots were already sprouting. It was easy to see 
that Mme. Aussaudon was not at home, or the old 
Dean would not have been out on this bleak, cold 
day of early March. 
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XV. 

AT THE ORATORY. 

The vestry, where the preachers of the church of 
the Oratory robe themselves, are two small rooms, 
not much larger than cupboards,, furnished simply 
with straw-bottomed chairs, a pine table, and a por- 
celain stove like those seen in a customs station. 
Here Aussandon, surrounded by clergymen and a 
number of his colleagues on the Faculty, talk in sub- 
dued tones, and clasp hands extended in greeting. 
Meanwhile carriages roll up, and stop at the two 
entrances of the temple. Like a wave, beating 
against every source of access, the crowd gathers, 
and spreads through the vestibules with their 
gloomy, cracked walls. 

The old Dean, ready to appear in the pulpit, 
has put on his black robe and white neck-band, a 
severe costume, more suggestive of the Palais de 
Justice than of the church, but which is peculiarly 
fitting for the minister of the Reformed Church, 
who is regarded as a simple advocate of God. 
This to-day is especially the r61e of Aussandon, 
that of Advocate and even of Advocate-General ; 
for the notes that he is turning over at the end of 
the table contain a terrible arraignment against the 
Authemans. For five months he has thought 
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about it, and hesitated, on account of the conse- 
quences to himself and his family, and because 
Bonne has always been there to watch him. 

At last, however, the old lady has been sum- 
moned to Commentry by the birth of a grandson ; 
and the Dean, seeing therein the merciful compas- 
sion of God for his poor, human weakness and rest 
for his conscience as well, set himself immediately 
to the work. His sermon ready, — completed in 
two evenings, for all these ideas had been buzzing in 
his head for so long a time that he was nearly dis- 
tracted, — he begged one of the preachers whose 
name was posted on the door of the Oratory to 
yield him his Sunday, and for the last week all 
Protestant Paris has been eager to hear the illus- 
trious Dean thundering for one last time, like 
Bossuet, when Mile, de La Valliere took the veil, 
" after a silence of many years, in a voice no longer 
heard in the pulpits." 

Carriages continue to roll to the entrance, there 
is a noise of opening and shutting doors, spendidly 
caparisoned horses stamp and paw the ground, the 
murmur of the crowd in the vestibules grows 
louder, and every moment the door of the vestry- 
room half opens to admit a deacon, some old 
acquaintance, or a member of the Consistory. 

« 

" Good morning ... we are all here." 

" Good morning, good morning, Monsieur Arl^s." 

" I have not seen the placard. On what do you 

preach ? " 

"The Gospel for the day . . . the Sermon on 

the Mount." 
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" You will imagine yourself back at Mondardier 
with your wood-cutters." 

" No, no ... it is for Paris that I shall speak. 
I had something to say before dying." 

One of his colleagues on the Faculty murmurs 
softly, as he passes from the room : 

" Take care, Aussandon." 

The Dean shakes his head, without replying; 
he is familiar with all this talk of prudence, from 
having heard it so long. Did he not return once 
more to the H6tel Autheman, asking of that pitiless 
woman but one thing, to tell him Lina's residence? 
He had made up his mind to go himself and seek 
that poor deluded soul, and to bring her back to 
the tender arms of her mother. Mme. Autheman 
invariably answered : 

"I know not . . . God has taken her." And 
when the pastor threatened to denounce her 
publicly, before the whole congregation, she had 
calmly replied : 

" Do so. Dean. We will go and hear you." 

" Ah ! Well ! you shall hear me, base woman." 
And it is with an outburst of anger that he gropes 
his way up the dark little winding stairs that lead 
to the pulpit, pushes open a low door, and enters 
into the light and air of the immense edifice. 

The old church of the Oratorians, ceded the 
Protestants by the Concordat, is the largest and 
most imposing temple in Paris. The others, the 
recent ones especially, do not sufficiently arouse 
the religious feelings. The aristocratic temple in 
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the Rue Roqu^pine, in form of a rotunda, the light 
falling on its white walls from above, resembles the 
Grain Exchange. Saint-Andr^, the church of the 
Liberals, with wide galleries, reminds one of a 
caf6-concert. The Oratory alone sums up and sym- 
bolizes all the dogmas of the Reformation and of 
pure Christianity, — candles extinguished, images 
absent, its vast walls bare, except for the scrolls 
containing fragments of hymns and verses. In the 
arch of the chapels, which have been almost 
entirely walled up, a few galleries have been pre- 
served. The choir has been suppressed, the organ 
stands in the place of the altar ; and all the life of 
the temple is groujyed before the pulpit, around a 
long table, ordinarily covered with a cloth, but on 
Communion Sundays filled with baskets and cups 
of silver-gilt. 

This is the only formal religious display; and 
this simplicity, augmented by the height of the 
arches, the mystery of the stained-glass windows, 
becomes truly solemn when the Oratory is filled, 
as it IS to-day, its benches black with the crowd, its 
galleries, and even the irregular stairways leading 
to them, overflowing with people. Above the 
main doorway, in a stained-glass window, flames an 
enormous Cross of the Legion of Honor, with its 
broad purple ribbon, a souvenir of the first pastor, 
decorated after the Concordat. The light from this 
window proudly sheds its radiance over the whole 
temple, flushing with roseate tints the walls, the 
organ pipes, and the Communion cups at the foot of 
the pulpit, where all eyes eagerly seek the pastor. 
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Invisible as yet, hidden as he is in the obscure 
corner of the pulpit, Aussandon endeavors to calm 
the emotion that quickens the throbbing of his 
heart every time he comes to plead God's cause. 
With that faculty possessed by orators and actors 
of distinguishing faces in an audience, he notices 
the absence of Autheman from the Elders' seat, but 
sees directly in front of him, at the point where he 
would naturally direct his discourse, the erect 
figure of the banker's wife, her small pale face and 
inflexible eyes, which burn and attract him, even at 
that distance. Over there in the gallery, with 
bowed shoulders, and wrapped in her drapery of 
mourning, is the mother, faithful to the invitation, 
but moved, oh ! so deeply. 

She knows that at last the hour of justice has 
sounded, that this great orator stands in the pulpit 
for her; for her all this crowd of the wealthy, the 
illustrious, this line of carriages before the door, 
and this music, whose sweet, swelling harmonies 
bring tears to her eyes. For her this Gospel that 
the Reader is just beginning, and those wonderful 
verses of the Sermon on the Mount, which pass 
like a refreshing breeze over her burning eyelids : 
. . • Blessed are they that mourns for they shall be 
comforted. . . . Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness^ for they shall be filled. 
. . . Oh! yes, they that mourn. . . . Oh! yes, 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. . • . And at every promise of the Bible she 
presses the hand of Lorie, who is seated by her 
side, almost as greatly agitated as herself. Then 
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a choir of women's voices, accompanied by the 
organ, intones Marot's Psalm: 

" Seigneur, ^coute mon bon droit : 
Entends ma voix quand je te crie. . . •" 

It is the cry of her distress that rises toward the 
lofty arches, on voices as fresh and young as that 
of her filine. 

But Aussandon has just emerged from the 
shadow"; and proudly carrying his seventy-five 
years, his noble head illumed by the long white 
neck-band over his judge's robe, he recites, in 
strong, emphatic tones, the verse he has chosen 
for his text: 

** Lordf Lordy have we not prophesied in thy 
name^ and in thy name have cast out devils^ and 
in thy name done many wonderful works? " Then, 
he begins his sermon, very simply, and in a lower 
tone, for now it is the man speaking in God's stead. 

" My brothers, it is now three hundred years 
since Pierre Ayraut, an advocate in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, a wise and scholarly man, had 
the sorrow of losing his only son. He was ab- 
ducted by the Jesuits, enrolled in their order, 
and was never again permitted to see his family. 
The despair of the father was terrible, and so 
eloquent his pleadings, that the King, the Parlia- 
ment, and even the Pope interposed for the 
restoration of his son. He could, however, never 
be found. Pierre Ayraut then wrote his beautiful 
treatise on Paternal Authority y and immediately 
afterward lay down and died of a broken heart. 
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And now, after three centuries, Protestants and 
Christians of the Reformed Church have just re- 
peated this abominable crime. . . ." 

Here follows, in bold outlines, the story of the 
daughter's disappearance, the mother's hopeless 
grief. Oh 1 she has written no treatise, she has 
disturbed neither kings nor Parliament, she is one 
of the lowly ones of whom the Scriptures speak 
as having only tears to give, and giving them 
always, abundantly. 

Up to this time there has been no allusion to in- 
dicate the guilty ones, no word of personality. His 
hearers are still guessing, they are still in doubt. 
But when he speaks of a woman with pitiless heart, 
who shelters herself and her deeds behind a respected 
name and a colossal fortune, every one realizes that 
this is a direct attack on Madame Autheman, who sits 
before him, her face constantly uplifted toward the 
speaker, without a flush to tinge her waxen cheek. 
The deep voice of Aussandon thunders on, how- 
ever, and rolls through the building like a moun- 
tain storm which the echo catches up and repeats. 
It has been a long time since the church of the 
Oratory, accustomed to the rounded, unctuous 
phrases of the stereotyped, ecclesiastical sort, has 
heard such bold and simple accents, such images 
drawn from Nature. The nave is redolent with 
the balsam odors of the pine forest, and the mur- 
mur of rustling leaves which reminds one of the 
Holy Scriptures, for the Bible, in its graceful style 
and primitive splendor, is the book of Nature, and 
of those who dwell near to its heart 
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And with what fine scorn he envelops, without 
calling it by name, the Work of the Evangelist 
Dames, and all other pious institutions of the 
same class, which he characterizes as excrescences 
on the tree of Christianity, parasites that devour 
and destroy its life. In order that the tree may 
preserve its strength and its sap, these harmful 
growths must be entirely cut away ; and he, the 
aged priest, begins their extermination, he makes 
a terrible slaughter of their public testimonies, 
their mystical and ecstatic exhibitions, of those 
Atssa'OuaS'\C&!t stances ; they are not less comical 
but more violent than the uproarious meetings of 
that Salvation Army, which covers Paris with 
gigantic placards, and stations at the street-corners 
young girls, dressed in knickerbockers, who distrib- 
ute their call to Jesus in leaflets to every passer-by. 

And suddenly, with a sweeping, magnificent 
gesture, which seems to reach beyond the pulpit 
and the church, and to tear aside the stones from 
the vault, and to penetrate the very mystery of the 
clouds, he cries : 

" Great God, God of charity, of pity, and of 
justice. Shepherd of men and of the stars, see 
what a caricature they have made of thy Divinity, 
travestied after their own image. Although, in 
thy Sermon on the Mount thou didst disown 
and curse them, false prophets and miracle-mon- 
gers continue to commit crimes in thy name. 
Their lies envelop in a fog thy Religion of Light. 
This is why thy aged servant, bowed down with 
the weight of years, and already entered into that 
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evening of life when one meditates and holds his 
peace, ascends the pulpit this day to denounce 
these outrages before the Christian conscience, 
and to make their perpetrators hear once again 
thy malediction : 

^^ Depart from me ; . . • I never knew you^ 
The pastor's words fall on that amazed and lis- 
tening silence which is the applause of religious 
assemblies. Everywhere eyes are wet with tears, 
deep sighs are drawn, and up there, in her gallery 
corner, the poor mother sobs aloud, her face 
hidden in her hands. This time they are comfort- 
ing tears, tears without bitterness or sting. At 
last she is avenged, she is relieved from the anguish 
she has suffered from the thought that God could 
be on the side of those wicked people. No, no ; 
the God of Justice is with her, he protests, he 
commands. £line must now listen to him, she 
will certainly return to her mother. 

Now the Dean, descended from the pulpit, 
stands before the long table on which the wine 
trembles in the cups, between the four baskets 
heaped with bread ; and, as he recites the beauti- 
ful, simple prayers that precede the Communion : 
" Hear^ my brothers^ after what manner our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ has instituted the Holy 
Communion — " 

he trembles when he sees the banker's wife sitting 
motionless and erect, in her place. What right 
has this proud creature here, after what she has 
just heard? Why did she not leave when the 
pastor pronounced the benediction, and requested 
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those who did not intend to commune to retire 
"in good order"? Would she really have the 
audacity . . . ? And, emphasizing for her benefit 
the words of the liturgy, he reads in a loud voice : 
" Let each one examine himself before eating of this 
breads and drinking of this cup, for whoever eats 
and drinks of them unworthily, eats and drinks to 
his own condemnation. . . ." 

She has not stirred; and of all those bowed 
flaxen heads that fill the church, hers is the only 
face that he sees. It is an enigma that he cannot 
understand, those serene eyes, which she keeps 
persistently fixed upon him. For the second 
time, conforming to the ritual, he repeats slowly, 
solemnly: ^^ If there be among you any who do not 
repent, and are not ready to repair the evil they 
have done to their neighbors, I declare that they 
must not come to this table for fear of prof aning it'* 

All these Christians are sure of themselves ; not 
one who trembles and disturbs the solemn immo- 
bility of this standing, waiting crowd. Then the 
pastor, in a grave tone, utters the words: ^'Ap- 
proach now, my brothers, to the table of the Lord.** 

To the rich, grand tones of the organ, the first 
rows move out, come forward, and place them- ' 
selves in a semi-circle in the vacant space around 
the table. There is no priestly order ; the servant 
is beside his master, the English hat of the gov- 
erness next to the most aristocratic costumes; a 
great, cold spectacle, well in keeping with the bare 
walls, the real bread in the baskets, and that sim- 
plicity of adornment more nearly approaching the 
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primitive Church than are Catholic celebrations, 
with their altar cloths and embroidered symbols. 

After a short, silent prayer, the pastor, raising 
his head, sees Mme. Autheman near him, at his 
right. It is with her that he must begin the 
Communion ; and her pallor, her compressed lips 
are evidences enough that she has come, not in 
penitence, but in defiance, braving him who did 
not fear to denounce her publicly. Aussandon, 
also, is very pale. He has broken the bread, and 
holds it above the basket, while the tones of the 
organ die away, like the waves of the receding 
tide, so that the words of the consecration may be 
distinctly heard : " The bread which we break is 
the Communion of the body of our Lord and Saviour 
yesus Christ'' 

A small ungloved hand is advanced tremblingly. 
He seems not to see it, and in a very low tone, 
without a glance, without a movement of the lips : 

"Where is Lina?" 

No answer. 

"Where is Lina? . . ," he asks again. 

" I know not. . . . God has taken her. . . ." 

Then, sternly : 

"Retire . . . you are unworthy. . . . There is 
nothing for you at the table of the Lord. . . ." 

The whole congregation has heard his words, 
has understood his gesture. While the basket 
passes from hand to hand around the table, Jeanne 
Autheman, scarcely' disturbed, proud and erect as 
ever under the insult, disappears in the crowd that 
leaves the table. She is certainly less agitated 
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than the pastor, who is almost overcome by the 
reaction from his emotion. The poor man has 
hardly the strength to lift the dripping cup in his 
fingers ; the Communion finished, and the sacred 
service removed from the table, it is with choking 
voice that he recites the prayer of thanksgiving, 
and he cannot control his trembling hands suffi- 
ciently to raise them in benediction. 

Usually, after the service, the sacristy is crowded 
with friends and admirers, who linger to express 
their enthusiastic congratulations to the preacher. 
To-day Aussandon is alone in the vast room, 
adorned with portraits and busts of the great 
Reformers of the Church. What he has just seen, 
in passing through the crowd — the embarrass- 
ment and disapproval evident on all faces — gives a 
significance to his isolation. His refusal to admin- 
ister the Communion is a most serious matter. 
He has overstepped his prerogative as a pastor, 
and this abuse of his power will cost him dear. 
Several years ago, at Lyons, in a similar case, the 
pastor was dismissed, and the church closed. . . . 
And, while thus absorbed in his sad thoughts, the 
Dean sees before him, on the wall of the sacristy, 
an old, ingenuous engraving representing a Pastor 
of the Desert^ in the time of persecutions. Kneeling 
around him are his flock, — tradespeople, peasants, 
some children, a few old people ; and the pastor in 
his black gown stands in his little rolling watch-tower, 
while in the background may be seen the vague out- 
lines of men on the watch against surprises. 
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This mountain scene, those rocks of basalt 
among the dense foliage of the chestnut-trees, 
recalls his pastorate in the M6zenc among his 
humble, simple-hearted people, . . . Ah ! well, let 
them dismiss him, let them refuse him even a 
parish as insignificant as Mondardier, he will go 
and sleep in the huts of the charcoal-burners, he 
will hold worship under the open sky, for the flocks 
and their shepherds. 

Yes, but Bonne ! 

He had not yet thought of that . . • and yet 
Bonne would return in two days. What a scene 
there would be ! And he, the Dean of the church, 
the justiciary of God, who had not hesitated before 
the gravity of his action and the vengeance of the 
Authemans, trembles at the thought of that angry 
little woman, and begins to prepare in his troubled 
mind the letter which he will send to soften the 
shock of the news on her arrival. 

All about him, they are walking in the sacristy. 
The sexton and his wife are putting away the Com- 
munion service, and arranging the room. They 
do not speak to the pastor, as if they, also, are 
afraid of compromising themselves. It is always 
from people k)wer in the social scale that one 
learns of his humiliation. Well ! he must go. He 
rises with difficulty from his chair to pass into the 
vestry and disrobe. In the deserted temple hovers 
the vague murmur, the subsiding vibrations that a 
disappearing crowd leaves behind it, like the sound 
heard on a steamer when the engine stops and the 
screw has ceased to move. Shadows are creeping 
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on, the galleries are now visible only as dark out- 
lines, the heavy rugs that were spread between the 
Communion table and the Deacons* seat are rolled 
up and piled together. There is something de- 
pressing in this solitary toilette of the sanctuary, 
like a theatre after the falling of the curtain. 

Aussandon hastens on to the robing-room, and 
at the threshold stops, stunned. His wife is there. 
She has seen all, heard all, and as the door opens, 
she rushes toward him, jaw advanced, and bonnet 
awry on her silvering hair. 

"Bonne , . ." stammers the poor Dean, in 
confusion. 

She did not allow him to get any farther : 

" Ah, my dear, my beloved husband . . . brave 
man." 

And she throws herself, sobbing, into his arms. 

"What! Do you know?" 

Yes, yes, she knows, and he has acted nobly, 
and this stealer of children has received only the 
punishment that she deserves. 

Oh, the magic of his voice and words ! They 
have convinced this little woman, and have com- 
pelled her to discard every selfish interest ; they 
have touched her sensitive point, the maternal 
instinct. 

"Bonne • • . Bonne . . ." 

Too deeply moved to speak, he has gathered the 
little wife to his heart, where he holds her in close 
embrace, almost buried in the folds of his black 
gown. 

Ah! they may dismiss him, send him where 
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they will, now that Bonne is content, is pleased 
with him. Together they will climb the hill once 
more, haltingly, slowly, and with the tottering step 
of the aged, but supported by each other, and with 
the strength and satisfaction that come with the 
accomplishment of duty. 
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XVI. 

gabrielle's seat. 

Long before the hour when he was in the habit of 
returning from the office, Lorie-Dufresne hurried 
into Mme. Ebsen's apartment. His pallor, and his 
precautions in closing the door, startled the good 
woman. 

"What is the matter?'' 

" Madame Ebsen, you must conceal yourself, you 
must leave here. . . . They are going to arrest 
you." 

She stared at him. 

"Me? . . . Arrest me? . . . and why?" 

Lorie lowered his voice, as if he were himself 
frightened by the terrible words which he could 
scarcely articulate : " Madness . . . sequestration 
. . . official commitment. . . ." 

" Shut me up ! . . . But I am not mad. . . ." 

"They have a certificate from Falconnet. I 
have seen it. . . ." 

" A certificate ! . . . Falconnet? . . ." 

" Yes, the doctor who examines persons sus- 
pected of insanity. . . . You dined with him. . . ." 

" I ? I dined I . . ." She broke off and uttered 
a cry. " Oh ! mon Dieu / . . ." 
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One day, at Birk's, she had met this old gentle- 
man, who was very polite and wore a decoration. 
He had induced her to talk a great deal about 
Mme. Autheman and the beans of Saint Ignatius, 
Oh 1 miserable Birk, this then was the mysterious 
and terrible thing with which he had threatened 
her. To shut her up with lunatics, confine her like 
the husband of that poor woman down at Petit- 
Port. . . . And suddenly, seized with a paroxysm 
of terror, the trembling fear of a child who is pur- 
sued, she cried : 

" My friend, my friend . , . protect me • . . do 
not leave me. . . •" 

Lorie did his best to reassure her. No, certainly 
he would not abandon her ; and the first thing to 
be done was to take her away, to hide her with 
some friend. He had thought of Henriette Briss, 
who, even if she was a little cracked, was an oblig- 
ing creature. While he sent for a cab, Mme. Eb- 
sen, as utterly bewildered as if the house had 
been on fire and the flames roaring all about her, 
gathered together a few things from the cupboards, 
a little money, filine's portrait, and her letters. 
She hurried about, panting, without saying a word. 
Her terror was redoubled, when Mother Blot, return- 
ing with the cab, told how a person had called that 
morning, and questioned her about her tenant, as 
to what hour she went out and came in. Lorie 
interrupted her: 

" If this man should come again, you will tell 
him that Madame Ebsen has gone away on a little 
trip. . . ." 
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" Ah ! indeed . . ." and seeing the agitation of 
Mme. Ebsen, and the badly tied-up bundle on the 
floor, the old concierge asked in a whisper : 

" Is she going to find her daughter? " 

Lorie, delighted with the pretext, made a sign of 
yes, with a finger on his lips. In the street, fear- 
ing that they would be watched, for the former 
Sub-Prefect was familiar with the customs of the 
police, he called to the driver : 

" To the Eastern Station." This fellow, with the 
immovable deliberation of a coachman who has a 
long trip before him, tucked the robe comfortably 
around him, and cracked his whip, totally oblivious 
of the impatience of Mme. Ebsen, who sat back in 
her corner, her bundle on her knees, opposite 
Lorie, no less anxious than herself. 

He had his reasons for this. That same morning, 
while engaged at the office in cutting out with his 
huge tailor's shears all the articles from the day's 
papers containing any allusion to his Minister, he 
had been summoned into the presence of Chemi- 
neau. No branch of the service of the Minister of 
the Interior, or of any other Minister, is as compli- 
cated as that of Public Safety. It has to be classi- 
fied under different heads, with compartments for 
the different divisions. . . . Police for religious ser- 
vices . . . Surveillance of foreigners . . . Search 
for criminals . . . Authorization of engravings 
. . . Public meetings . . . Associations . . . Ref- 
ugees . . . Gendarmerie. . . . 

It is probably to his association with Messieurs 
les gendarmes that Chemineau owed his new ap- 
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pearance ; words cut short, mustache curled, mon- 
ocle screwed in his eye. Lorie-Dufresne was 
dumfounded ; he no longer bore the slightest re- 
semblance to his model. 

" A bad affair, my good fellow," said the Direc- 
tor, half of his words remaining stuck on the 
cosmetic with which his mustache was stiffened. 
"Yes, yes, you know what I mean . . . the scandal 
at the Oratory . . . You were seen there with that 
crazy woman." 

Lorie protested for his old friend, a victim of one 
of the most heinous injustices. The other inter- 
rupted him sharply : 

"She* is mad, raving mad, a dangerous lunatic. 
. , . There is a medical certificate. The woman is 
to be clapped into Ville-fivrard, where she will be 
held pretty closely too. ... As for Aussandon, 
he is decidedly in his dotage, and his dismissal 
will be in VOfficiel before the end of the week. 
And you, my good fellow, if it were not for our 
former relations . . ." 

Softened by this remembrance, Chemineau planted 
himself in front of his dear old comrade, and look- 
ing him straight in the eye, scolded him gently. 
Come now, was he not stupid? To attack what 
was the most solid in Paris, the highest, the most 
upright; the Autheman fortune! . . . And here 
he was, a Sixteenth of May man, whose past ought 
to have taught him a little caution ! It looked as 
if one lesson had not been enough, as if he wished, 
he and his youngsters, to starve again. The 
wretched Sixteenth of May man blanched at each 
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word. He saw himself again copying plays, and 
he only breathed freely when he was dismissed 
by the Director of Public Safety with the cold» 
curt words: 

'^ If you commit another stupidity of the kind, I 
will throw you over I " 

During the long drive from the Rue du Val-de- 
Gr&ce to Henriette's lodging in the Rue de Sevres, 
passing by the Elastem Station^ Lorie related this 
scene to his friend, and the new Chemineau had 
made such an impression upon him, that uncon- 
sciously he imitated his broken, hissing tones. 
He did not tell Mme. Ebsen Chemineau's con- 
cluding words, " I will throw you over," but he 
repeated that those people were too strong, that 
they must do nothing reckless. Indeed, poor 
woman, she had no such desire, for she was crushed, 
prostrated, all a-tremble at that terrible thought of 
being shut up with lunatics. 

They reached Henriette's just at twilight, and 
climbed the stairs of an apartment house for work- 
ing-people, the pervious stones of which seemed 
permeated with a variety of odors, of which they 
could distinguish only that of the warm bread that 
arose from the bakery in the basement, and the 
scent of paint and turpentine that exhaled from a 
room on the second floor, on the door of which 
was the sign: 

Magnabos. — Decorator. 

A woman of youngish appearance, wearing a 
large student's apron, her forehead bound in a 
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compress moistened with sedative water, opened 
the door for them, her palette in one hand, and 
a gilding knife in the other. 

"Mademoiselle Briss? Yes, she is here. She 
will be back soon . . . she has only gone out to 
get her dinner. . . .** 

A streak of light came into the ante-room 
through the open door of a long atelier, in which 
there were hundreds of little statuettes, glittering 
in gilt and altar colorings. At one side, opening 
from this atelier, was Henriette's room, into which 
the visitors were shown. The disorder of the little 
room ; the unmade bed, piled with newspapers ; the 
plate, knife, and fork on the wooden table beside 
the ink-stand, and scattered over with sheets of 
paper filled with irregular writing and big splashes 
of ink ; the large beads of a rosary hanging over 
the mirror above a little Saint John, his white 
lamb with a ribbon around its neck dingy with 
undisturbed dust, — all this told an eloquent story of 
the singular, erratic life, stranded in this cell-like 
room, that overlooked the narrow little court, 
lighted up at night by the flaming basement 
window of the bakery. At arm's length from the 
window was a gloomy wall, on which the mould 
and constant drippings from the roof had traced a 
regular line of hieroglyphics, easily legible. From 
top to bottom, from side to side, the words were : 
Sickness, poverty . . . sickness, poverty . . . sick- 
ness and poverty. 

" Oh, it is you. . . . How nice I . . ." 

Henriette had come in, with a loaf of bread, and 
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a little dish that the baker had cooked for her in 
his oven. As soon as she had heard the story, she 
offered her room and her bed. She would sleep 
on the couch, and Mme. Ebsen might pass for one 
of her aunts from Christiania. 

" You will see how comfortable we are here, 
what good people are these Magnabos. The man 
is a free-thinker, but he is clever and intelligent. . . . 
We have such discussions. . . . Besides, there are 
no children, you know." 

She rattled on, tossing Mme. Ebsen's things 
helter-skelter into a bureau drawer, lighting a small 
petroleum lamp, and adding an extra plate, chipped 
at the edges, and a pewter knife and fork, to all 
the confusion on the table. Lorie left them eating 
their dinner, the mother feeling a little calmer now 
that she was safe, and Henriette still chattering, less 
excited by the arrival of a guest than by the air of 
Paris, which was far too violent and composite for 
that poor unsettled brain. 

As for Lorie, Paris frightened him this evening. 
He had never before sounded its depths, its 
treachery, as he had done to-day, and as he re- 
turned after dinner to the Rue du Val-de-GrSce, it 
seemed as if the very ground beneath his feet 
trembled with subterranean mines. Those ex- 
traordinary things of which one reads are, then, 
possible. He knew perfectly well that Mme. 
Ebsen was not insane. Would they really have 
dared to incarcerate her, or was it only a threat to 
keep her quiet? Some one was sitting on his 
doorstep, waiting for him. He thought of the 
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man who had called that morning, and, without 
approaching, called out quickly: 

" Who is there ? " 

Romain's voice, low, hoarse, disconsolate, an- 
swered him. Romain in Paris at this late hour ! 
What could be the matter? This was Romain's 
story: 

Having that morning received notice of his dis- 
missal for irregularity of service, the lock-keeper 
had hastened at once to the Engineer's office, think- 
ing there might be some error, but he had been 
unable to obtain any information. Irregularity of 
service ! and Baraquin was to replace him. He 
wondered how regular the service would be now ! 
Lorie had a name on the tip of his tongue, but 
Romain saved him the trouble of pronouncing it. 

"Of course . . . the Authemans are at the 
bottom of it all . . . bad people they are, much 
worse than artillery-men." 

For some time, it seemed, open warfare had 
existed between the chiteau and the lock. And 
young Nicolas in one of his attacks having even 
ventured within the enemy's territory, he had re- 
ceived from Sylvanire such a sound drubbing as 
to lay him up for a week. Thereupon followed 
a suit, and Sylvanire had been summoned to, the 
court at Corbeil. This, however, had caused no 
neglect of his duty on the part of the lock-keeper, 
who seemed, indeed, less distressed at the loss of 
his position than at the thought that they were 
no longer to be together. • "The children would 
now return to Monsieur, and Sylvanire, of course. 
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with them. He knew it, and was resigned ; but all 
the same . . . And, as the clock on Saint-Jacques 
was striking the hour, and he did not wish to miss 
his train, Roraain, mopping his tearful little eyes, 
took leave, summing up his great misfortune 
with his characteristic; "Bless* pig, Monsieur 
Lorie! . . ." 

Life at the Magnabos home was very sad 
and lonely for Mme. Ebsen. Henriette gadded 
about all day, visiting convents and churches^ 
greatly excited by the famous decrees concerning 
public assemblies, which were soon to go into 
effect. The poor mother, not daring to venture 
out, fretted herself to death in that room, which 
all her attentions failed to render habitable, in 
which her turbulent companion rushed in and out 
like a whirlwind a dozen times a day. What a 
contrast to the quiet little lodging in the Rue du 
Val-de-Gr&ce ? No diversion but to decipher the 
mould on the walls . . . Sickness . . ..Poverty 
... or to pass an hour in the atelier of her 
neighbor. 

Magnabos, from Ariege, was a stout, stocky, 
bearded man, anywhere between thirty-five and 
fifty, with eyelids like a frog's, and a deep, sono- 
rous voice! He was quite a celebrity at public 
meetings, and numbered among his companions 
the habitu6s of the Hall in the Rue d'Arras, but 
he excelled especially in funeral orations. No 
civil burial of any importance took place where 
Magnabos did not deliver a discourse, and, as 
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these functions were not so frequent as he would 
have liked, he had united with a Masonic lodge 
composed of free-thinkers, where he watched over 
the aged, and visited the sick, taking their meas- 
ure for a funeral oration just as he would have 
done for a pine coffin, knowing exactly just what 
points each could furnish for an impressive eu- 
logy. Then, with an immortelle in his button- 
hole, and wearing over his shoulder the broad 
blue ribbon of his lodge, through the wind, rain, 
and sun, in all seasons, Magnabos trudged, and, 
pompous, authoritative, stood by the edge of the 
grave and said something, — no great thing, to be 
sure, but something. 

In all this there was something suggestive of the 
priest. His language assumed a certain unction, 
his gestures were commanding. He, the enemy 
of priests, became one, the priest of free-thought 
He followed their rites and ritual, and received in 
return their stipend, — good breakfasts and his 
railroad fare, at the expense of the relatives, for 
Magnabos delivered his funeral orations as far as 
Poissy, Nantes, and Vernon. Ah! if the free- 
thinkers had but known the real occupation of 
their High-Priest, a painter of religious emblems, 
and decorator of all that pasteboard statuary that 
fills the windows of the clerical shops in the Rues 
Napoleon and Saint-Sulpice ! But then, one must 
live; besides, Magnabos occupied himself very 
little with his " manitous," as he called them. . The 
real decorator was his wife, who knew how to lay 
on the mixture and gilding as well as he. 
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A true type of the Parisian working-woman, her 
pretty face worn by late hours, and her frightful 
headaches aggravated by the odors of turpentine 
and the coarse paints used in her decorating, 
Mme. Magnabos remained from morning until 
evening, and sometimes far into the night, before 
a procession of Saints and Madonnas, who came 
to her with lifeless eyes, and lips as white as their 
hair and drapery, and whom she endowed with 
blue eyes uplifted in ecstasy, tunics of various 
colors, golden aureoles crowning their chestnut 
hair, and with stars strewn over the embroidery. 
Mme. Ebsen often took a seat behind the worker's 
chair. It amused her to see Mme. Magnabos lay 
on the color, and cut out large leaves of gilt for 
the ornaments, skilfully applying the emblems on 
the statuettes, which were already coated with 
turpentine and oil. 

As she worked, the busy little woman chatted 
about Magnabos' last funeral discourse at the burial 
of a brother, of his success, and of what the papers 
had said of him. He was so good, always con- 
tented and even-tempered, even when he had had 
a glass too much after some great funeral. No, a 
woman as happy as she — and she said this, brave 
little woman, holding her head in her left hand, 
and closing her eyes with the pain, while she 
colored a tiara for Saint Ambroise — a woman as 
happy as she there never had been. 

She wanted but one thing to complete her hap- 
piness, a child; not a boy, for they always go 
away, but a little girl, whom she would call 
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Mathilde, with curly hair like Saint John, whom 
she could keep by her side in the atelier, for she 
was sometimes a little lonely. But what was the 
use ! There is always some sorrow in the hap- 
piest existence. 

"You have never had any children, have you, 
Madame ? " she asked one day of Henriette's pre- 
tended aunt. 

" Yes," replied Mme. Ebsen, softly. 

"A girl?" 

Receiving no answer, she turned, and saw the 
poor woman, her face buried in her hands, shaken 
with sobs. 

" That is why she is so sad, . . . why she never 
goes out." 

And, supposing that her neighbor's daughter 
was dead, Mme. Magnabos never from that day 
spoke of her little Mathilde. 

The evening brought back Henriette Briss, and 
sometimes Magnabos, when work was pressing 
and he had no meeting to attend. In the large 
work-room, crossed by the elbowed stove-pipe of 
a little stove, always red and roaring, although the 
weather was already mild, so that the coloring 
would dry more quickly, the big man worked 
beside his wife, his hair smoothly plastered with 
pomade, his jet-black beard falling over a long 
gray blouse which he filled with the sacerdotal 
majesty of a pope; but although serious and 
priest-like, he did not disdain to crack a joke. 

" Come here, and let me stick a halo on you ! " 
he would say, pouncing on some bishop, and plant* 
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ing it comically before him; and the same joke 
often repeated, always evoked a burst of laughter 
from his wife, and a protest from Henriette : 

" Ah ! Monsieur Magnabos — " 

And with that the discussion began. 

The basso profundo of the funeral orator, and 
the thin, flighty voice of the former Sister of 
Charity rose, fell, and paused, and through the 
high windows, open on the crowded street, noisy 
with the roar of omnibuses and carts, the words 
Eternity, Matter^ Superstition^ Sensualityy floated 
out as from the windows of some chapel, with 
those melopoeia which swell the last syllable. 

Both, atheist and believer, made use of the same 
terminology, made quotations from the Church 
Fathers or from the Encyclopedia ; only, Magna- 
bos never lost his temper, like Henriette. He 
denied authoritatively the existence of God, while 
at the same time he mixed chrome yellow, and with 
his large brush colored the beard of Saint Joseph 
or the tresses of Saint Perpetua. 

Lorie-Dufresne sometimes mingled his soothing 
voice in this chorus. Having but recently investi- 
gated Protestantism, his information concerning that 
religion was fresh and vivid, and he expressed his 
opinions with all the reserve of his official language. 
While intending to calm them, his condescending 
intonation exasperated the two contending parties. 

Seated in a dark comer, so that she could weep 
unseen, as still and motionless as the rows of little 
saints, with their resigned faces outlined on the 
white wall, Mme. Ebsen sadly thought of how 
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little importance were all these differences in 
religion, since men made use of them all to serve 
their own wicked and unjust ends; and, as if in 
*an evil dream, she heard Magnabos thunder the 
announcement that good days had now come, and 
that the day of immunities had run its course. 

Magnabos was mistaken. Over the ruins of 
those ancient immunities, there remains one, of 
more importance than all the rest, a tyranny higher 
than laws and revolutions, itself augmented by the 
formidable destruction which it causes around it, — 
that is. Fortune, the real force of modern times, 
which unconsciously and without effort levels all 
things. Ah! yes, without the least effort. And 
the poor mother, obliged to hide, like some crim- 
inal, and the old Dean, dismissed from his post, 
and the honest Romain, ignominiously driven from 
his lock, never suspect how little attention the 
Authemans give to their misfortunes. It has all 
been managed from without, by those below them, 
by the natural force of things, by the power of 
money, and the universal prostration before the idol. 
And, while these base and cruel works are carried 
out in their name, they continue to live honorable, 
peaceful lives, — Madame at Port-Sauveur, enjoying 
the lovely days of early spring ; the banker behind 
his window, at the source of the crystal river, con- 
tinuous and inexhaustible, which upholds the great 
stream of gold on a level with its lofty banks. 

Every day at five o'clock Autheman's coup6 
comes for him, and carries him with all speed to 
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his wife. Nothing could be more punctual than 
this departure, by which the clerks regulate their 
watches and relax their countenances, darkened 
by the presence of their employer. Therefore the 
surprise is great, when, one afternoon in June, they 
see him leave his office promptly at three o'clock. 

" I am going upstairs," he observes, as he passes 
the clerks. ..." When Pierre comes with the car- 
riage, let me be called." 

" Monsieur is not ill?" 

No, Monsieur is not more ill than usual. Slowly, 
and with a preoccupied gesture touching and rub- 
bing his swollen cheek, he ascends the broad stairs, 
and along the hall his lingering, discouraged foot- 
steps echo, as if in an old church. He enters a 
large room, to which the closed blinds and the 
absence of carpets and draperies give an appear- 
ance of even greater vastness and solemnity, passes 
through the parlor in which the prayer-meetings 
are held, all its benches now piled along the walls, 
which are covered with Scriptural quotations. 
Then, going through an office filled with green 
pasteboard boxes arranged in perfect order, he 
crosses the pompous salon^ with its furnishings in 
the style of the First Empire, the covers on the 
sofas and chairs having a short-waisted look, like 
the woman's gowns of that period, and stops at 
last before a door, lofty and with carvings of 
severe style. 

His wife's room ! 

For four years this door has been closed upon a 
happiness that has been obstinately refused him. 
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At first there were polite excuses, fatigue, head- 
aches, pretexts which women invoke when they 
like; then a simple, unexplained refusal, and 
the bolt drawn soKdly, firmly, in these walls of 
the olden time. He made no protest, wishing 
only to do his duty to his wife. But how many 
times in the dark night he has fi-ozen in this 
great salon^ as he has in the corridors down at 
Port-Sauveur, just to hear the even, peaceful 
breathing of his Jeanne. He thought : " She has 
had enough of me. It is horror . . . loathing , . ** 
and renewing the attempts of his youth, he once 
more gave up his cheek to the surgeons, but the 
frightful, hereditary spot remained rebellious to all 
treatment. Operations were equally unsuccessful. 
Cut away, and supposed to be extirpated, the evil 
reappeared, each time more hideous than before, 
spreading like some huge livid spider over one 
side of his face. Then, seized with rage, as if 
to humiliate in his heart that love which would 
have nothing more to do with him, Autheman 
tried licentiousness. 

When, among the fast denizens of'the boulevards, 
it was learned that the wealthy Autheman was 
entering on the chase, there was a grand flurry, 
a hunt worthy of royal forests. But this refined 
lover of a chaste woman had never had any initia- 
tion into vice. The first one who was brought to 
him, a girl of eighteen, firm and succulent as some 
beautiful fruit, at sight of the man whom she must 
caress, was seized with wild terror, and covered her 
face in her bare arm. 

19 
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" I am afraid," she said, shivering. 

And he, in pity for this white-skinned ^ave on 
sale, said : 

"Dress yourself again; you shall have your 
money just the same/' 

Another threw herself on his neck, enveloping 
him in a passionate embrace. This one he could 
have killed. Assuredly, for him the world holds 
but one woman, his wife, and she no longer loves 
him. This is why he has decided to die. 

Yes, death, that last resource of the disowned ; a 
violent death, frightful and avenging, one of those 
reckless suicides that bespatter with human frag- 
ments the corners of the sidewalks and cornices, 
the spiked iron gratings of monuments, in which 
the life, embittered by cruel misery and incurable 
suffering, goes in a groan and a blasphemy. This 
Is the death he has chosen. He will kill himself this 
very evening, down there, near her. But before he 
dies, he has wished to see again, for the last time, 
her room. 

It is a spacious chamber, daintily hung in silk of 
tender gray. The woodwork, of almost the same 
shade, has threads of gold running through it. The 
immateriality of the woman who dwells there may 
be divined by the purity of the hangings, and the 
furniture, lacquered over in the same dove-like tint 
Everything is as fresh as on their wedding night, 
eleven years ago. Poor Autheman, without prae- 
nomen, — for no one, not even his mother, had 
ever dreamed of calling him Louis, — poor Authe- 
man, the wealthy, poor, hideous man ! Throwing 
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himself headlong upon the bed of his beloved, 
draped as if for death, what cries of anger and of 
passion he stifles, biting the pillow and tearing 
the heavy curtain ! And who, seeing him there, 
weeping aloud like a child, would believe him to 
be the same Autheman whom his servant finds a 
moment later, standing gloved, correct, and cold, 
in the anteroom, before the parrot's cage? 

Every year the bird and the cage have made 
the trip to Port-Sauveur, to the great scandal of 
Anne de Beuil, who was enraged to hear the 
hooked-beaked old heretic calling " Moses — 
Moses . . ." beneath those Evangelical shades. 
This time, intentionally or otherwise, the parrot 
has been forgotten ; and now he lies in the bottom 
of his cage, his head thrown back, his stiffened 
claws drawn up, before the little broken mirror 
which reflects his empty bathing-tub and feed-jar. 
There will be no more calls for Moses, nothing 
more of Israel remains in the house of the renegade. 
For a moment Autheman looks at the bird, passes 
from the room with no feeling of anger, and con- 
sulting his watch, says coolly to the coachman : 

" I am hurried, Pierre . . ." 

The coup^ hastens on, dashing along the streets, 
past the quays, past the gloomy Faubourg d'lvry, 
black from its charcoal shops, its workmen's hovels, 
and the heavy smoke from its manufactories. A 
neighborhood of poverty and sedition, where the 
few carriages that pass are greeted with handfuls 
of dirt and mud thrown into the windows. The 
banker's coup6, however, is well-known in the Ivry 
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quartier^ for it is seen there every day, and he has 
nothing to fear from without ; yet the blinds are 
drawn as closely as if it were a lepers* retreat, even 
when it has left the city and the route lies between 
fields of colza, and meadows waving their golden 
grain in the bright June sunshine. It is thus that 
this rich man travels, at liberty only when the gate 
has turned on its hinges, and he can breathe in 
freedom the honeyed odor of the paulonias floating 
in the torpid silence of Port-Sauveur. 

"Where is Madame?" he asks, while his horse 
snorts, and proudly rattles his shining harness, his 
bit silvered with foam. 

" In the park ... at Gabrielle's Seat . . ." 
On this moss-covered circular seat, which nestles 
at the head of the stairway, where the two balus- 
trades unite, and hidden, like a nest, in the 
branches of an old linden-tree, the beautiful 
Gabrielle had doubtless on just such evenings as 
this, the warm, fragrant air filled with the humming 
of bees, often spoken of love, and sighed as she 
listened to tender words and gallant declarations. 
For Jeanne Autheman, however, it is merely an 
observatory. When not at the Retreat, holding 
communion with God, she watches, through the 
branches of this leafy bower, the movements of 
her domestic train, the straight rows of hedges, 
the lines of blossoming flower-beds, the kitchen- 
garden, whose bell-glasses shine along each side of 
the railroad track. The servants know this, and 
when " Madame is in her arbor " the chiteau 
seems more austere, more severe than usual. 
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"The soul that wishes to be united to God must 
forget all created things, all perishable beings." 

It is the cold voice of his wife that the banker 
hears as he ascends the high winding stairs. Wat- 
son's sobs answer her ; poor Watson, who has re- 
turned from her mission, more heart-broken, more 
despairing, than ever, with the memory of her 
children gnawing and crying at her heart. Jeanne 
is vexed, and scolds her, wholly unmoved by those 
tears, for she has received from Christ the gift of 
fortitude. 

" Good afternoon," she says to Autheman, hur- 
riedly lifting her forehead to him, that she may 
continue the conversation ; but he, in the tone of a 
master, replies: 

" I have something to say to you, Jeanne . . ." 

By his flashing eyes, and the nervous manner in 
which he grasps her hand, she realizes that the 
hour has come for the explanation she has so long 
deferred. 

" Go, my child . . ." she says to Watson ; then 
waits, with that expression of mingled weariness 
and dread seen on the face of a woman who loves 
not, and who yet knows that some one has come 
to speak of love. Seated by her side, Autheman 
murmurs : 

"Why do you withdraw your hand, Jeanne? 
Why do you take back that which you have given 
me? Yes, yes, you understand — Do not look at 
me with those eyes that deceive. . . . You were 
once mine. . . . Why have you turned from me ? " 

Then, in burning, impetuous words, he tries to 
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make her understand what she has been in his life. 
After a childhood of solitude and illness, a joyless 
youth, when he dreaded to let himself be seen, and 
when he yet felt the overpowering need of love, 
with the horrible sensation of the hideous insect 
which retreats under the stones for fear of being 
crushed, — after such an existence as this, she had 
appeared to him one day, and in such a halo of 
light that he had felt reanimated, alive once more. 
Even the tortures that his love had cost him, the 
anguish he had suffered, when, watching her from 
the other side of the hedge with Deborah, he 
had said to himself, " She will never look at 
me. . • ." even that was sweet, since she was its 
cause. 

" Do you remember, Jeanne, when my mother 
went to ask you to become my wife ? . • • I passed 
the afternoon here, on this very seat, waiting her 
return. I was not impatient; on the contrary, I 
was very calm. I said to* myself: 

" ' If she will not consent, I die.' ... I had 
decided how. All my plans were made. . . . Very 
well, look at me. . . . You know that I am not a 
man of many words. You see me again before 
you, just as I was eleven years ago, firm in my 
resolution to die if you refuse me. . . . The hour 
and the place are decided upon. . . . Speak." 

She knows that he is serious, entirely sincere, 
and refrains from uttering the "no" which he 
can, nevertheless, read in the decision of her 
eyes, in the instinctive withdrawal of her whole 
being. Gently she reminds him of his Christian 
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duty, of the faith which assuages all sorrows, of 
the law of God that forbids us to take our own 
lives. 

" God I . . • But you are my God. . , ." 

And with kisses rather than with words, he 
stammers passionately: 

"Your lips, your breathy your arms which 
have embraced me, your breast on which I have 
slept . . . these are God to me. In that temple 
to which you have led me, before those long col- 
umns of figures on which I fix my burning eyes, 
I have no thought but of you. You inspired me 
with courage to work, with fervor for prayer. 
And now you have abandoned me. . . . How do 
you expect me to believe? How do you expect 
me to live?" 

She starts to her feet, indignant that one should 
dare to blaspheme thus in her presence. A blush 
mounts to her cheeks, a fiame of that holy anger 
which the Scriptures allow. . . , Be angry^ and 
sin not. 

" Enough, not another word. I thought you 
understood me. God and my work ! Nothing else 
exists for me. . . ." 

She is beautiful as she stands thus, quivering 
with excitement, — she whom nodiing has power to 
move, — and the pale blossoms of the iinden-tree 
fallen in becoming disorder on her hair. 

For a moment he looks at her in admiration, 
gazing upon her face with that terrifying expres- 
sion of irony imparted by his bandage. Is it really 
God who is the obstacle, or is it his own monstrous 
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ugliness? In any case, he knows her. He under- 
stands that her " no " is implacable. 

" I felt very sure," he says, rising, and resuming 
his customary manner, his usual cold, calm, busi- 
ness-like tone, — " I felt very sure that it was entirely 
useless to speak to you on this subject, but I was 
unwilling that there should be any misunderstand- 
ing between us." 

He takes two steps, as if to go away, then pauses : 

"Then you will never? . . ." 

" Never." 

Where is he going? . . . He looks at his watch, 
and hastens toward the house like a man who is 
afraid of missing an appointment. Ah ! let him 
go. God will punish the rebellious spirit. With- 
out giving herself further concern about him, she 
prays, to calm the agitation of her mind, to efface 
the stain left on her soul by this brutal appeal to 
earthliness. She prays and is soothed, while 
night steals tremulously among the trees, and 
great night-moths replace the butterflies that 
hover over the geraniums in the garden. Little 
by little, all grows indistinct, and then invisible in 
the moonless night. She can see nothing now 
but the railroad track, straight and smooth under 
the rumbling light of two fiery globes placed at 
the turn of the Seine. 

The evening express ! 

It passes, with a lightning flash and a thunder- 
ing roar, and Jeanne, for whom it is the signal for 
dinner, slowly descends the stairs, murniuring the 
last words of her prayer. She watches it disappear 
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into the night, without suspecting that it has just 
made her a widow. 

He was found the same evening by the men who 
swing the signal lanterns for departing and in- 
coming trains. His hat, gloves, and cane were 
carefully laid on the parapet of the terrace. The 
body had been dragged a long distance, horribly 
mutilated, and thrown in fragments on each side 
of the track. The head alone was intact, and 
beyond the protecting bandage the loathsome 
malady, more visible and more frightful than ever, 
the spider, with its long, clutching claws, still livid, 
had seized its prey at last 
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xvn. 

" LET US LOVE EACH OTHER DEARLY . . . LET 

US NEVER PART." 

Mme. Ebsen was beginning to go out a little and 
to feel somewhat reassured. The D'Arlots had 
returned to Paris, and would protect her in case 
any serious step should be taken to confine her. 
It was necessary, however, for her to be very pru- 
dent, for the frightful accident that had happened 
to the banker, the dignified courage of his widow, 
and her superior intelligence in continuing the busi- 
ness, like a true daughter-in-law of old Mother 
Autheman, were all changing public opinion in 
her favor. The poor mother was, moreover, now 
crushed, humbled, by dread, and that tedious 
waiting which had lasted for months; she was 
quite ready to say, in the hopeless tone of the 
peasant woman at Petit-Port: 

" There is nothing to be done . . ." 
Not daring yet to return to the Rue du Val-de- 
Grice, she continued to occupy, but alone, Hen- 
riette's room, for the latter, having reached the 
end of her resources, had just left for Podolia. 
Mme. Ebsen, also, had exhausted her litde savings, 
and was obliged once more to take up teaching. 
This served as a distraction during the day, but 
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the long, dreary evenings made her almost regret 
the absence of her turbulent friend, especially 
now that Magnabos had fallen ill. The funeral 
orator, having taken a chill at the last interment, 
was now suffering from a severe feverish cold and 
a hollow cough that shook the little manitous on 
their shelves. The physician had forbidden him to 
speak ; and Mme. Magnabos, while continuing to 
lay on the color, was obliged to submit to the ill- 
temper of her sick husband, who was enraged at 
the idea that his brothers were dying and being 
buried without his assistance. 

Sorrow upon sorrow, Mme. Ebsen remained in 
her kennel, looking out upon the high wall where 
the mould was becoming deeper and deeper; 
and the thought of her daughter, now that she no 
longer feared the cell of the insane asylum, re- 
turned persistently to her mind. She wondered: 

** Where is she? What is she doing? " 

Receiving no more letters, she read the old ones 
again and again, those cold, cruel letters, and that 
postal card, across the face of which she had 
written : Last letter from my child. It seemed 
to her that she would now be content even with 
that, with one line, with one word: filine. 

Lorie, also, was absent, having been summoned 
several days ago to Amboise, to settle up the 
affairs of the Gailletons, who had died within two 
weeks of each other. In his absence she went 
furtively to Mother Blot, to learn if there were 
any news ; but she did not linger, refraining from 
going up to her apartment, and even from stop- 
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ping long enough to kiss Maurice and Fanny, 
who had remained in Paris with Sylvanire. She 
was in constant dread of some one on the watch 
to carry her off, and as she hurried along the 
deserted street, she looked around a dozen 
times. 

One day, half-opening the door, with her eter- 
nal, mournful question : " Nothing for me, Mother 
Blot?" the concierge flew toward her, her face dis- 
torted with emotion. 

"Why, yes . . . why, yes . . . your daughter 
is upstairs . . . She has just come . . ." 

Where did she find the strength to climb the 
stairs, to turn the key that was still in the lock, 
and to drag her limbs as far as the salon f 

" My child ... my littie girl ..." 

She took her in her arms, unable to speak, her 
tears falling gently on filine's hair, while the 
daughter allowed herself to be embraced, looking 
pale, cold, and so very thin in her black straw 
hat and long, shabby waterproof. 

"Oh! my pretty little Lina," murmured the 
mother, standing off at a little distance that she 
might see her. " They have changed you en- 
tirely." 

And, clinging again to her neck, the mother 
sobbed, and gasped for breath like one who has 
been rescued from drowning and who drinks in 
air and life. 

" Do not leave me again . . . Say that you will 
not ... I cannot bear it." 
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Holding her child to her heart, so that her re- 
proaches were softened by caresses, she told her 
of her great suffering, her desperate journeys, and 
of how they had wished to shut her up as a 
lunatic. 

" Hush . . . hush ! " said filine. " God has per- 
mitted me to return. Let us thank him without 
complaining." 

'* Yes, you are right . . ." 

Her child returned, she forgot everything else. 
Even had the infamous Birk entered the room, she 
would have kissed hint on his Judas beard. ... 
Just to think ! to have her to herself, to hold her 
in her arms, to hear once more her gentle footstep 
in the reanimated house, where she had opened all 
the windows to the sunshine ; to follow her from 
room to room in the confusion of the arrival, to 
open together the trunks and drawers, to sit op- 
posite her at the little improvised dinner, with 
hands clasped and eyes meeting, as they used to, 
across the table. What anger, what resentment 
could have held out against such joy as this ! 

In the garden, lighted up by the golden glow of 
the setting sun, could be heard the gay laughter 
of the little Lories at play. Ever since the sign 
"To Let," on a large placard, had hung on the 
pastor's closed summer-house, the children had 
enjoyed foraging in the borders and flower-beds. 
But filine was not thinking of them, did not even 
distinguish their cries from those of the sparrows 
twittering in the trees; and Mme. Ebsen, not 
knowing what her daughter intended to do, did not 
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dare to speak, for fear of frightening her, of shat- 
tering this fragile and surprising happiness. One 
has such frights, even in the most beautiful 
dreams. 

She ventured, however, to speak of the Dean. 
Poor man ! how his heart must have ached to be 
torn from that peaceful spot, from that garden 
which his own hands had planted, to abandon his 
splendid roses, so dear to him, and his old cherry- 
tree, from which he plucked with such precautions 
its few sour cherries, real Parisian cherries they 
were, covered with black * dust which had to be 
washed off and wiped before placing on the table ! 
And Mme. Ebsen pictured the departure of the 
old householder, going off behind his furniture, 
that also having reached the end of its service, and 
asking only for repose ; she fancied him stopping 
somewhere in the country with one of his married 
sons, until he should find a modest charge where 
he would renew all the privations of his early min- 
istry. And all this for her, because he alone in 
Paris had dared to raise his voice against cruelty 
and injustice. 

" Ah ! Linette, if you had only heard him that 
day in the temple. . . . How beautiful it was, how 
near he seemed to God. . . . You would have 
come home at once, naughty child. . . ." And 
fearing that she had vexed her, she took the child's 
hand and kissed it tenderly over the table. " I am 
only joking, you know, dear. . , ." 

filine did not reply; she seemed absent^ ab- 
sorbed, a look of weariness and suffering on the 
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drawn, pale face. The mother thought : " It is the 
journey/* and, in spite of her silence, began to 
question her, for she was curious to know where 
her child had been; but the responses that she 
elicited were only vague and embarrassed. At 
Zurich she had been ill for a month. She had ac- 
complished much good at Manchester. . . . From 
time to time she uttered some Biblical quota- 
tion, made some pious exhortation : " Let us suffer 
in Christ, my mother, that we may reign with 
Him. " And the mother said to herself again and 
again : 

" Oh ! my pretty little^Lina, they have changed 
her entirely. . . ." 

However, the essential thing was to have her 
there, near by, in her little room, where Lina re- 
tired early, pleading fatigue. Mme. Ebsen, on the 
contrary, sat up late, for she was eager to become 
settled once more and to resume their old habits 
in the dear home, so long abandoned. Every few 
minutes she would stop in the midst of her work, 
with the delicious feeling that peace had returned, 
that the house was again occupied after so many 
hours of despair and solitude. 

The street was sleeping. Above the trees in the 
garden the clock on Saint-Jacques-du-Haut-Pas 
was solemnly striking the hour, mingling its note 
with the fragmentary repetition of the violins at 
Bullier's. No sound came from filine's room. 
However, her light was still burning. ** She must 
have forgotten to put it out," thought Mme. Eb- 
sen, and she entered the room softly. The young 
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girl was kneeling on the rug, her head thrown 
back and her arms extended rigidly in an attitude 
of invocation. At the sound of the opening doo^, 
without turning her head, she said harshly : 

" Leave me with God, mother. . . ." 

The mother rushed forward and folded her in a 
passionate embrace : 

"No, no, not that, my darling child. . . . Do 
not be angry . . . you would then leave me 
again. . . ." 

And, suddenly releasing filine from her arms> 
and falling with all the weight of her stout body 
upon her knees, she cried,: 

" See ! I will pray with you. . . . Say aloud all 
that I ought to say. " 

When the sun shines on the house, there is 
warmth enough for each floor. Would it be the 
same with happiness? Two days after filine's 
arrival, Mme. Ebsen received a letter from Lorie, 
announcing that he was beyond a doubt the heir 
of his cousins Gailleton. The income was his 
during his lifetime only, but there was the house, 
which he hoped to sell, and the farm and cot- 
tage in which he meant to settle the children, 
with Romain and Sylvanire. He was now writing 
in the room of his martyred wife, its windows open- 
ing out upon the huge tower of the ch&teau. 
Maurice would continue at the grammar school 
of Amboise his studies for Navale. Poor Borda 
pupil! he was a victim of his vocation. After 
telling the news in a postscript, timidly, Lorie- 
Dufresne added : 
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" You have found your child again. I think that in 
this great happiness that has come to you, if there had 
been a little for me, you would have written me. But 
I wish you to know and to tell her that my heart is 
unchanged, and that my little ones are still motherless." 

This, with its tender ingenuousness and foreign 
expressions, is the letter that Mme. Ebsen sent in 
reply : 

'' Lorie, my friend, she is my child, and yet not my 
child. Gentle and submissive, she is ready to do any- 
thing I wish, but cold, absent, as if something within her 
were broken. It is her heart, you see, that has stopped 
moving. Sometimes I take her in my arms, and hold 
her close to my body to warm her. I cry to her : * But, 
my darling, I have no one but you. • . . What is 
life, if we no longer love each other?' She does not 
reply, or else she tells me that we must love each other in 
God, and that the salvation of our souls should be our 
only concern. She takes no interest in anything else, 
and when she is at home spends all her time in prayer 
and edifying reading. 

" The first few days, she went out to see all our friends, 
and showed herself everywhere. Now, however, she no 
longer goes out, and does not even speak of resuming her 
lessons. I do not know what she intends to do, but 
meanwhile I work for us both. Oh 1 just as long as she 
wishes, tnon Dieu ; for since she returned, I feel as if I 
were twenty. Concerning yourself, I am sorry that I 
have no more encouraging news to tell you. When 
I received your letter, I went down to get Fanny, whom 
she had not yet seen. I hoped that when she saw the 
dear child, with her pretty little ways, and her silky hair 

that she used to like to arrange, her heart would be 

20 
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touched. Ah ! well, I was mistaken* llline received 
her as if she had been a stranger, with one of those 
icy kisses that she gives me ; she talked of nothing but 
God and the neces^ of the Gospel to the poor Uttle 
creature, who was trembling with fear and clinging to my 
skirts. 

" And yet, I have not given up all hope of curing my 
daughter of this frightful malady of no longer being able' 
to love; it is a work of time and tenderness. But last 
night — I was weeping silently in my bed, for indeed it is 
most grievous to lose one's child while she is still Hving — 
I thought I heard a moan in the next room. I rose, and 
ran in to Lina, who was lying in the darkness, but not 
asleep. I cried : 

" * What is the matter, my darling?' 

" * Why, nothings nothing at all — ' she replied ; but 
when I kissed her, I felt her cheeks wet with cold tears. 

" Ah 1 my friend, is there anything more piteous than, 
this mother and this daughter silently weeping, with no. 
word of confidence, and the darkness between them? 
Nevertheless she hais wept I Perhaps her heart is again 
coming to life. And if she gives me back her love^ she 
will give it also to you and your children." 

It was the fifleenth of July, about three weeks 
afler filine's return to her mother. Mme. Ebsen, 
who had been to say good-bye to the last one of 
her pupils who yet remained in Paris, had gone a 
short distance out of her way to inquire after 
Magnabos' health. 

" Bad, very bad ..." rattled the funeral orator 
from the depths of his arm-chair. He had lost his 
voice, and turning with difficulty to his wife, whose 
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silent tears were moistening the blue robe of Saint 
Rigobert, he articulated : 

" Above all, I beg that there shall be no address 
at my grave. ... I do not wish it. . . * There 
is no one who knows how to deliver it." 

Then, becoming excited over the national fite: 
of the previous evening : 

" Hey J You saw it, of course, Madame Ebsen? 
Was n't it fine ! Did n't they applaud ? How 
pleased the people were ! ' ' 

"Yes. I heard the applause from a distance, 
but saw nothing of it. Lina did not care tQ 
go out." 

Magnabos was greatly incensed : 

" Did not care to go out? But this was our 
special fite^ t\iQ fite of the children, l3ci<&fite of the 
people, the end of superstitions and immunities. 
Des lampions t Des lamfionsl^ In the name of 
thunder ! " 

" My dear — my dear," cried poor Mme. Magna- 
bos, fearing he would bring on a hemorrhage from 
his remaining lung. And her entreating eyes 
made Mme. Ebsen leave at once. She returned 
home through streets where the decorations were 
still hanging, the flags, emblems, and garlands of 
leaves all dripping with rain that had fallen in the 
night. 

Was it the sight of this dying man, and the 
sorrow of the brave wife, and perhaps, also, the 

1 Des lampions! A cry that expresses the impatience of a 
crowd, emphasized by stamping the feet. There is no exact 
equivalent for the expression in English. — Translator. 
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melancholy that follows the day succeeding ^fitef 
Whatever the cause, Mme. Ebsen experienced a 
sudden feeling of uneasiness ; her limbs were ener- 
vated by the oppression of the sultry air. The 
Luxembourg, through which she passed, seemed 
vast and sinister, with the bare scaffoldings still 
standing, and tall green poles splintered and 
blackened, from which hung tri-colored candle- 
ends, in small oil-cups. Big lanterns of orange 
paper rolled on the ground at the foot of the 
charred trees, where the dust from a neighboring 
public-house ball was still floating. She hastened 
on, anxious to escape from this dismal street 
scene, and to be at home to embrace her child. 

" Lina ! Lina I " 

The door of filine's room was locked, and it 
was not until she had tapped twice that it was 
opened. There stood the young girl, dressed, 
ready to go out, looking whiter than ever in the 
broad black ribbon tied under her chin to hold 
her hat on. Near her, on a chair, were her 
valise and a few small articles of travel, all ready 
for departure. 

" filine I What does this mean ? " 

"God calls me, mother ... I am going to 
him." 

Oh ! this time the mother had no cry to utter, 
no tear to shed. She understood the infamous 
farce, that, as an answer to the accusations of old 
Aussandon, the young girl had been allowed to 
return for a time to her home, in order to show 
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herself among her friends and to prove that she 
was free, and not shut up and coerced. Having 
produced this impression, even at the risk of killing 
her mother, she must go ! 

After all she had endured, it was too much. 

"Very well! then go ... I no longer have a 
child. . . ." 

She said the words in a lifeless voice, terrible to 
hear. After this the two woman remained stand- 
ing, without a word, without even a glance, waiting 
for the carriage that Lina had ordered. 

It was an age, it was a flash, as impossible to 
measure as the moment when one dies. 

" Farewell, mother ... I will write to you . . ." 
said £line. 

The mother replied only : 

" Farewell." 

Mechanically their cheeks touched, in a kiss as 
cold and icy as the marble floor of a temple. But 
in this brief contact the flesh was moved and cried 
out, and the mother heard from the depths of 
Kline's heart, as if it were all that remained of her 
child, a stifled sob. 

** Stay then ! " she begged, with arms out- 
stretched. 

But filine, terrified and in a hollow voice, 
exclaimed : 

" No, no ; it is for your salvation and mine. . . . 
I can save you only by tearing myself away." 

Mme. Ebsen, standing rooted to the spot, hears 
the light footstep descending the staiirs. 

And without the daughter's turning to look out 
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of the window, and without the mother's lifting the 
curtain to exchange one last farewell, the carriage 
jolts over the stones, turns the corner, and is lost 
among the thousand other carriages that rumble 
through the streets of Paris. 
They never saw each other again . . . never. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR DAY. 

" After clearly perceiving that study of books and striving 
after nicety of language merely lead us into parodoxes, I 
have resolved never to make any sacrifice save in favor of 
conviction and truth, in order that a complete and profound 
sincerity shall dominate my works and lend them that con- 
secrated character which the divine presence of the truth 
ought to give, that character which makes tears come to our 
eyes when a child bears witness to what it has seen." 

Alfred de Vigny. 

{Journal d^un Polte.) 

« 

CHAPTER I. 

Only fifteen days after the divorce had been 
granted to him, and still intoxicated with the 
happiness of his release from bondage, R^gis de 
Fagan stood one morning at the open window of 
his new bachelor apartments, watching for the 
appearance of his two little daughters, who were 
allowed by the Court to spend two Sundays in the 
month with him. This was their first Sunday, 
and in all the pile of letters from women showered 
for the last twenty years upon the table of the 
popular playwright very few had caused him such 
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emotion as the simple little note that had come 
the evening before : 

" My Dear Father — We shall be at Passy to-morrow 
by the ten o'clock train. Mademoiselle will leave us in 
front of 37 Boulevard Beaus^jour and come for us at nine 
o'clock in the evening punctually. 

" Your respectful and most affectionate daughter, 

"Rose de Fagan." 

Underneath, in a large and still somewhat un- 
formed hand, the younger sister had placed her 
signature " Ninette. " 

And now, made nervous by the length of time 
he had to wait, he was asking himself if they 
would really come, if at the last moment their 
mother, that wily and unscrupulous one, or the 
redoubtable mademoiselle, might not have found 
some pretext to detain them. Not that he doubted 
the affection of his daughters, but they were so 
young — Rose barely sixteen, Nina not yet twelve 
— both powerless to resist a hostile influence; the 
more so that, since the divorce and their return 
from the convent, they had lived entirely with 
their mother and their governess. 

His lawyer had said to him : 

"The game is not a square one, my poor 
R^gis; you will have only two days a month in 
which to gain their hearts.'* 

Never mind, with those two days well em- 
ployed the father felt strong enough to retain the 
love of his darlings, but he required the whole of 
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these two days actually, without any tricks or 
foolish excuses. Becoming more and more anxious 
as the hour approached, more agitated by the 
anticipation of this interview than he had ever 
been by any other in his life, whether of a tender 
or of a business nature, Fagan became violently 
impatient, thrust his- long body out of the window 
and looked up and down the green and peaceful 
surburban street, with the railroad on one side of 
it screened by a trellis and a hedge, and on the 
other a row of handsome residences with broad 
steps, many flowers and well kept lawns. 

" Good -morning, papa; here we are!'* 

"You! Why, how did you get here — how did 
you get in ? " 

He had been so busy calculating the time, 
watching the trains and scanning the passers-by, 
that he had missed them, and they rushed in 
upon him now out of the little antechamber. 
There they were before him, grown much larger, 
it seemed to him, and more womanlike during 
the two or three months since he had seen them. 
His hands shook as he helped them to remove 
their close-fitting jackets and their round hats 
laden with feathers. 

The children themselves felt somewhat embar- 
rassed at the novelty of the situation. Of course 
their father was still their father — the jolly, amia- 
ble father, who had played with them and danced 
them so gayly on his knee when they were little; 
but he was no longer the husband of their mother, 
and this made a wonderful change which they felt 
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but could not have explained, which expressed it- 
self by the simple wonder in their eyes. 

This awkwardness soon vanished, however, as 
they inspected the apartment, bright in the cheer- 
ful May sunshine, some of the rooms looking out 
on the boulevard and others upon the garden of 
the house, the large shade-trees making it seem 
larger than it really was. Almost all the furni- 
ture was new, but in the study the children recog- 
nized a bookcase and the large writing-table, the 
sharp corners of which paternal caution had 
caused to be rounded off, as dangerous to two 
little heads that formerly often played hide-and- 
seek under it. What memories were associated 
with every corner of those massive pieces of furni- 
ture with twisted brasses on the drawers ! 

"Do you remember, Ninette, that time when 



mamma " — 



But Ninette, younger but quicker-witted and 
keener than the other sister, cut the anecdote 
short. 

The fact was, before sending her daughters 
to visit their father the late Madame de Fagan, 
now called by her maiden name of Ravaut, had 
warned her daughters that they were not to talk 
about her and give no information as to her 
present way of living or her plans for the future, 
as she wished no spying on her affairs; and know- 
ing big Rose to be thoughtless and light-minded, 
had particularly impressed her injunctions on 
Ninette, whose little face was amusing with its 
tightly closed, secretive mouth and its eyes as 
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full of shrewdness and sharpness as those of a 
mouse. Could it be possible that Mme. Ravaut 
should so soon have forgotten the nature of the 
proud man whose wife she had been for nearly 
twenty years as to think that he would use the 
children as spies upon their mother? 

Truly it is not easy to become indifferent 
suddenly to the existence of one whose life has 
been your life, whose excitements and reactions, 
joys and sorrows have been echoed daily in your 
own heart ; but R^gis de Fagan threw his whole 
will into forgetting; he never even mentioned his 
wife's name; and as the children were also pre- 
occupied by the same effort, the gay little trip 
through the new rooms was often broken by sud- 
den silences and pauses and what in theatrical 
parlance are called "gaps." 

In the bedroom, for instance, Rose and Ninette 
could not repress a cry of surprise at sight of the 
little iron bed — a simple student's bed without 
curtains or hangings. The two children looked 
at one another and both thought of the Christmas 
and New- Year mornings, when they had come 
running, their feet entangled in their long night- 
gowns and their eyes still heavy with sleep, to 
climb into the big bed and exchange kisses and 
gifts with papa and mamma. 

The eyes of Rose and Ninette expressed still 
more when they observed, hanging at the head 
of the bed, several pictures that used to hang 
in their parents' chamber in the Rue LaflRtte 
which their father had carried away with him. 
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First there was the big pastel by Besnard in 
which they were represented hand in hand at the 
age of six and ten, dressed in a Greenaway cos- 
tume with big muslin sun-bonnets and enormous 
sleeves; then the portrait of their father's mother, 
a pastel under glass in an oval frame — they had 
never known their grandmother, but their mother 
had always said that she was a very, very severe 
person. 

What strange reflections were passing through 
these young minds, what a confusion of all their 
ideas of persons and things, once united and now 
scattered, as on the day after a fire or a ship- 
wreck ! And how perplexing it must seem, how 
alarming, in that absence of reasoning power 
which characterizes and signifies extreme youth ! 
Luckily they came next to the cheerful dining- 
room, where the sun was pouring in through the 
open windows and the air was sweet with odors 
from the garden. 

The table was laid daintily, appetizingly, a 
bouquet at the plate of each of the girls. This 
last attention had been paid by Mme. Hulin. 

" Mme. Hulin ? " asked Ninette, her little round 
eyes shining with sudden curiosity. 

"My landlady; she lives on the ground floor 
and lets this one in order not to feel so lonely in 
the house; for she is a widow with one little boy 
and an ancient governess." 

"Some one for papa to flirt with," said Rose 
recklessly as she stood arranging her curls with 
the aid of a hand-glass. De Fagan glanced at 
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her sadly; his wife had so often made just such 
foolish speeches; and yet of the two Rose was 
the one who physically resembled Mme. Ravaut 
less. She was tall and slight and stooped 
a little; with her dark Creole complexion and a 
grave and sentimental expression she repeated 
the type of her father. In a tone of gentle 
reproach he answered : 

" I have little heart for that, my dear child, and 
I fancy poor Mme. Hulin thinks as little about 
flirting as I do ; but she is a very devoted mother, 
and knowing that my daughters were to come 
this morning, she picked these flowers for them." 

The servant brought in the first course, which 
was eggs flavored with morel, the favorite dish of 
Ninette, and was received with cries of delight : 
"Ah, here is Anthyme! How are you, An- 
thyme?" He had been in the service of the 
De Fagans for several years, and reddening, 
embarrassed by the peculiarity of the situation, 
he stammered : 

" A very good day to you, young ladies ! " 

He was a peasant from Bauce, quite untaught, 
with straight hair covering an almost impercep- 
tible forehead; it seemed as if some one had 
shaved off the top of his head, taking his intel- 
lect with it. Madame had hated him on account of 
his utter stupidity, and R^gis had kept him after 
his divorce perhaps because Anthyme was still 
friendly with the other servants and in this way 
he could get daily news from the Rue Laffitte. 

This well-known face, so simple and kindly, 
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made the luncheon seem more homelike and 
pleasant to the children. The luncheon was a 
masterpiece — each dish had been discussed 
between Fagan and his servant Did Miss Rose 
like sugar in her peas? Did Miss Nina prefer 
chocolate to vanilla ice-cream? 

Carried away by the delicious repast, by the 
glory of their new spring costumes, in their gay 
chatter the excited children forgot the injunctions 
of their mother; especially Rose, to whom Nina 
constantly made repressing signs. Thus Fagan 
learned without any seeking on his part that last 
Friday "cousin" had taken them to the Op^ra 
Comique. The name of " cousin " had been one 
of the forbidden subjects; but Rose could not 
learn discretion, so in order not to let her make 
disclosures that might cause trouble for her when 
she returned home, her father turned the conver- 
sation to indifferent topics, asking them about 
their convent in the beautiful gardens of the 
Assumption, where they had passed so many 
happy years, gardens they could almost see from 
where they sat. 

Were they not a little sorry to leave it? Did 
they not wish to return? 

"No, indeed !" they replied in the same breath. 

" Why not, my darlings ? you used formerly to 
like so much to go back." 

They hesitated to answer — but he knew well 
what they meant. The house was quite different 
since their parents had separated, for they lived 
in an atmosphere of perpetual disputes, where 
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propriety was often disregarded, and where they 
themselves were sometimes compelled to take a 
part; thus: 

"Do you hear, my children, how your father 
speaks to. me ? " 

" Madame, you forget yourself in the presence 
of your daughters ! " 

They had to be sent to the convent to save 
them from such scenes. But as soon as the 
divorce was granted and the father had departed, 
the mother had hastened to recall her children, 
suddenly seized with an attack of maternal affec- 
tion little in keeping with her hard and capricious 
nature. She seemed determined to conquer the 
hearts of her daughters. Mademoiselle also soft- 
ened her severities both as chaperon and instruc- 
tress. 

This transformation was pleasantly visible 
even in the toilets of the children; until now 
their mother had only interested herself in her 
own toilets, using on them all the available 
money and time; but at the sight of the two 
charming little fashion-plates who had fluttered 
into his room this morning, instead of the two 
demure little lay sisters with their smooth hair 
and plain uniforms who used to spend their Sat- 
urdays at home. Pagan understood that their 
mother, so little a mother formerly, was going 
to flatter and spoil her children, not because 
she really loved them, but from base jealousy, 
a desire to tease and torture her whilom hus- 
band. He could foresee a lot of sorrow and 
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trouble, a war made up of little pin-pricks — but 
why torment oneself just yet? Hadn't he his 
daughters with him, close to him, until evening ? 
After lunch he was going to take them to a 
matinee at the Th64tre Fran^ais, where one of 
his pieces they had not yet seen was being 
played. 

Think of the joy, the pride of sitting in a fine 
box and listening to the best actors in Paris play- 
ing, before a crowded house, a drama of which 
your own father is the author! 

Even with the aid of mademoiselle, Mme. 
Ravaut could not give them such a pleasure as 
that ! And after the play there was to be a drive 
in the Bois and dinner at a fashionable restaurant. 
This was another pleasure that their mother could 
not have given them, unless " cousin " had been 
with them. O, the delight of ordering the 
waiter to bring the most unusual dishes, of hear- 
ing the whispers of the occupants of the neigh- 
boring tables imbued with true Parisian interest 
in a man of mark: 

"R6gis de Fagan and his two daughters." 

Then, as the shadows of evening fell, to return, 
sitting close beside their father, through the 
sweet-smelling, deserted paths of the Bois, by 
the cool, misty lakes, back to Passy and the 
Boulevard Beaus6jour, where mademoiselle was 
waiting for them in a carriage — that was what 
might be called a delightful day! 

This programme of delights laid before them 
and the gayety of the luncheon caused a rosy 
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flame to illumine the pale cheeks of the little 
Parisians. Through the open windows came the 
odor of roses and lilies-of-the-valley. A black- 
bird was singing vociferously at the top of an old 
elm and Ninette went to the window to see if she 
could make the bird out in the branches near the 
window; just then a clear, childish voice called 
to her from the lawn below : 

" Come down and play with me — say — won't 
you ? " 

It was little Maurice Hulin, a charming little 
boy of ten, with a complexion like a camellia and 
long red-brown curls, who, having injured his 
knee, was jumping about with the aid of a short 
crutch. Mme. Hulin, who was reading near her 
little boy, looked up and said: "Excuse him," 
and "Thank you," with a smile on her charming 
and still fresh lips. 

"Do not forget that we are going to the 
Fran9ais, Ninette," cried the elder sister, irri- 
tated to see Ninette so easily won over by a new 
comrade. The little one ran off without hearing 
her. 

"Shall we go down too.?" said her father; 
"you will see that she is a charming woman." 

But Rose refused absolutely. She didn't 
know these people. And in the tone of voice 
of the young girl, as she lounged beside her 
father at the window, there sounded a dawning 
antipathy to Mme. Hulin, as also in the critical 
examination that she made of the dress and bear- 
ing of the woman sitting below them. 
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The bearing was very simple and the half- 
mourning costume was only brightened by the 
white lace on her garden hat and its bows of lilac 
ribbon, just the shade of the purple iris growing 
on the lawn. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

An intimacy growing out of the similarity of 
their situations, a sympathy that as yet neither 
had tried to analyze, had sprung up between the 
playwright and his neighbor. One day they had 
been alone together the whole evening in the 
little parlor on the ground-floor. The little boy 
had been put to bed ; in the distance they could 
hear the roar of Paris, but the boulevard was 
silent, except for the occasional barking of a 
watch-dog or the thunder of passing trains that 
shook the house to its foundations. Suddenly 
the clock, a family relic harmonizing with the 
Empire tables and chairs, struck ten, and Mme. 
Hulin began to laugh softly as she bit off the . 
thread of her embroidery with her white teeth. 

" Why do you laugh ? '* asked R^gis, with the 
eternal disquiet that a man feels in the face of 
the feminine enigma and suspicious of the latent 
raillery that always survives childhood in the 
most well-balanced woman. 

She raised her large blue eyes, with their 
nacrous whites, most striking for their purity in 
features handsome yet strong, ripe with their 
well-nigh thirty years of life: 
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"I laugh," she said, "because it is ten o'clock 
and to-night again you have not gone out; and 
such an existence for R6gis de Fagan seems 
strange indeed 1" Fagan smiled also. 

"What is your idea, anyhow, of the life of an 
artist? — that they are all fearfully worldly — all 
night owls and indulgers in orgies ? " 

Pauline Hulin hesitated, then: 

** I am thinking of life behind the scenes, with 
all its temptations, its pitfalls — had I been the 
wife of one of your profession I should have been 
very fearful. " 

"Fearful! of what? Of the actresses? — ah, 
no!" 

And the writer of plays, the man of experience 
that Fagan was, began to analyze the artificial 
and made-up side of these strange people, with 
their prepared speeches and borrowed sentiments, 
saturated with the influence of the characters 
that they assume, using their intonation and 
gestures like mechanical dolls. Actresses? 
Why, if by any chance one of them should expe- 
rience a thrill of real passion, should whisper an 
"I love you" not learned at the Conservatory, 
she would immediately think " How well I said 
that!" and would reserve it to use in the next 
melodrama in which she should act. And yet 
such good comrades, kind-hearted, never refusing 
to help those poorer than themselves! You 
should be behind the scenes when the actors are 
alone, the artists among themselves, with neither 
author nor stage manager present ; you should hear 
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the things that they call out to each other from 
one dressing-room to another — it is like a circus 
drag or the interior of a perambulating caravan. 
One must be very young to seek his pleasure in 
such a place. 

Mme. Hulin, listening attentively, although 
seemingly intent upon the work upon her lap, 
answered gravely: 

" I grant you the actresses, although I am sure 
you exaggerate; but for the celebrated man, the 
successful author, how many temptations there 
must be! Admiring ladies of fashion, letters 
sent to you poste-restante, all the flatteries that 
you receive from unknown persons who worship 
you from afar ! " 

" O, that sort is not at all dangerous — not in 
the least attractive," said R6gis. "In the first 
place they are always the same — a half-dozen 
hysterical women or strangers collecting auto- 
graphs. I have often compared notes with my 
brother authors; their fair unknowns are invari- 
ably the same as mine." 

Pauline looked up: "But it might happen that 
a woman touched deeply by a fine play or a clever 
bit of writing should be tempted to thank the 
author." 

"She might write, perhaps, but if she were 
really refined she would not send the letter — I 
defy you to contradict me," he answered, looking 
searchingly at her. 

"O, I myself am never impulsive — " Here a 
cry from the little boy interrupted her and drew 
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her into the next room; returning after a few 
moments: ''He is restless to-night/' she said in 
a low voice. 

In that same tone which made their converse* 
tion seem more intimate, R6gis continued : 

" So you thought that I was wild and dissipated 
— undeceive yourself. The life that I am lead- 
ing now I had hoped to find in my marriage; 
and it is my dislike of society, my stay-at- 
hom^ habits, that have made all the trouble with 
my wife. This was her first grievance, the 
first cause of our disagreements. Whose fault 
was it.> 

** I married at eight and twenty, successful in 
my profession, satiated with all the pleasures the 
theatre can give, and I pitch upon a woman who 
is wild about first nights, benefits and author's 
passes. 

"I had been told of an old M. Ravaut who 
had made a large fortune in making and renting 
theatrical costumes — and perhaps this ancestral 
connection with tinsel, wigs and flowered waist- 
coats may have affected that poor little brain of 
hers. You see what a mistake it was — a man 
who marries to escape all this fictitious kind of 
life, to make a fireside for himself that is not in 
the Fran^ais or the Op^ra Comique, and a woman 
who only seeks a very prominent name, which 
will give her a place at rehearsals and on the first 
page of the papers. " 

"A cruel mistake, indeed," said Mme. Hulin, 
but without conviction. There was something in 
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her truthful voice and frank countenance that 
expressed doubt. 

Fagan, who understood this well, tried to con- 
vince her: 

"It was I who yielded, as I was the more in 
love of the two — for I was desperately in love — 
and not, like her, with newspaper notoriety and 
empty glory. 

"Every evening for years I was dragged to 
every kind of public entertainment; we made 
part of that dreadful 'All Paris' that shows it- 
self ever3rwhere — more of a show than the show- 
men themselves, people to whom no respite ever 
comes. At all the first nights, at all the theatres, 
we occupied ever the same seats. I watched the 
heads of the critics in the stalls grow bald, the 
wrinkles in the faces of my neighbors deepen — 
they also were always in the same places; and I 
listened to my wife as she said, 'See, Mrs. X. 
has put new pink strings to her bonnet to make 
people think it is new,' — or else, 'Look at the 
Z s, how old they have grown ! ' 

"Then in thQ entr' actes, never weary, scanning 
the audience through her opera-glass, she would 
enumerate the well-known names, relate little 
incidents and the petty scandals that Paris talks 
about all winter, which add piquancy to its 
amusements and give it its keenest zest. I led 
this existence of a provincial Jacquemart long 
enough to grow weary and disgusted with it, and 
this is really the cause of our divorce." 

Mme. Hulin shook her head with a little 
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motion of doubt. "I thought there had been 
talk of a certain story — " 

" O, yes, the story of my being caught in the 
H6tel d'Espagne; it was in all the papers. Con- 
fess, it was that which gave you such a bad 
opinion of mel What if I should tell you that 
this same crime was the plan of my own wife? " 

He continued, much to the amazement of 
Pauline : 

" Until to-day only three persons were in the 
secret of the comedy — my former wife, myself 
and Counsellor de Malville — you know him?" 
he asked in response to a start from Mme. Hulin, 
who nodded in the affirmative; then without a 
pause he related his conjugal adventure: 

" We were tired to death of each other — no one 
could have been more so ; but that was n't enough 
— ' We must have some facts to go upon, ' said 
De Malville, a great friend of my wife and a con- 
firmed music-maniac, as they were reading over 
the last score of Wagner at the piano. * Get up a 
real scandal, a positive proof, and I will under- 
take your case.' 

"Perhaps I should not have had to search 
farther than the relations of Mme. de Fagan and 
her cousin La Posterolle for the proofs required 
by the counsellor ; but two reasons restrained me. 
In the first place, my own weakness in allowing 
this young man, a master of requests in the 
Council of State, to become an intimate in my 
family, begging him myself to escort my wife 
and daughters to the theatre and to other func- 
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tions. It was the result of my dislike of going 
out and my utter satiety with social pleasures. But 
the other motive, the real one, was — our daughters, 
their future, their marriages, all that I had felt 
I could live for. If a man is in fault the world 
forgives ; but a woman — her sins are visited upon 
the children, they remain forever contaminated. 
Therefore I sought to appear the guilty one and 
arranged to be surprised in the circumstances you 
have read about. " 

"And M. de Malville was willing to have a 
share in this farce?" cried Mme. Hulin with 
indignation.. 

" I see, madame, that you do not know very well 
this musician who has wandered by mistake into 
the law. He cares for nothing that is not 
Beethoven or Wagner. And he is very obliging, 
too, for the affair was quite as distressing to him 
as it was to us. At one time the Commissary 
who had been notified failed to appear, or my 
accomplice — I had to have an accomplice — 
did n't keep her appointment. Then it had to 
be begun all over again — and can anything more 
ridiculous be imagined than a lawfully wedded 
couple making appointments to meet at the other 
end of Paris to arrange another day and hour 
when I was to be surprised } We had chosen the 
Avenue de TObservatoire, the upper end, where 
the shadow of the chestnut trees is coolest and 
most umbrageous. No one would meet us in that 
far-away locality and the meeting was absolutely 
necessary. Think of the absurdity of two people 
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who arc suing for their divorce walking side by 
side, discussing and planning their deliverance. 
I, who am always looking out for novel situations, 
really believe that was one, surely I 

" * Monday, without fail, and see that your fair 
one does not disappoint us!' my wife called out 
after me when we had shaken hands at parting; 
and I, not less cordial and determined: ' Monday, 
my dear, I promise you.^ And indeed it was 
on the Monday following that the detective found 
me in the morning at the H6tel d'Espagne," 

"With Amy F^rat, a vaudeville actress," said 
Mme. Hulin with a forced smile; "spare me the 
details — I know all about it." 

"You don't know all about it; the papers did 
not tell all. Amy F^rat, poor girl, had no idea 
of the wakening that awaited her in the morning 
— and although she was far from a paragon of 
chastity, I reproached myself somewhat at bring- 
ing her into this tiresome affair about which all 
Paris would be talking. 

" But imagine, when a sharp blow was heard on 
the door in the early morning and a voice cried, 
* Open, in the name of the law ! ' She sat up in 
bed frightened to death: * My husband I we 
are ruined!* she cried. 'What do you mean — 
your husband? ' * Yes, I am married; forgive me 
for not telling you 1 Hide yourself — fly ! * 
. "Well, here were indeed some awful moments I 
ignorant, as I was, if the arrest was to be for my 
adultery or hers. Happily I was not kept long 
in doubt. In consequence of this escapade I was 
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sentenced to pay fifteen hundred francs a month 
alimony to Mme. de Fagan and leave my daughters 
with her, on condition that they came to me for 
two Sundays in each month. It is very little, 
but I think their mother will gradually relax her 
rigor and send me the children oftener as they 
grow older and she finds them more in her way 
and would like to be rid of them." 

" Never speak to me of divorce again — it is a 
contemptible farce ! " and Mme. Hulin laid down 
her work, which her hands, grown awkward and 
trembling, could scarcely hold. 

"Yet I ought to be very grateful to divorce; 
it has delivered me from the most abominable 
creature — " 

"O, M. de Fagan, how can you speak so of 
one whose only fault was not understanding you 
perfectly 1 Misunderstandings, incompatibility 
of tempers — " 

"More than that, madame, much more! I 
have often told you how pleasing to me are your 
uprightness, your sincerity of word and look — 
what used to exasperate me in my wife was her 
untruthfulness; she was false from preference, 
by instinct, chic and vanity — a falseness that 
entered into her manners and intonations, an 
alloy so amalgamated into all her actions that I 
could never tell the real from the false. ' Why 
are you laughing so heartily?' I asked her once 
when we were supping at a restaurant after the 
opera. 

To make the people about us think that we 
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are enjoying ourselves,' That was an epitome 
of her nature. I never remember having heard 
her speak for the benefit of the person whom she 
was addressing ; it was always for some one else 
near by, or some one who had just come in, or the 
servant who was waiting on us, or some passer-by 
whose attention she craved. Sometimes, sud- 
denly, in the midst of a group of people, she 
would say with trembling voice and melting 
eyes, ' O R^gis, dear, the Borromean Islands ! 
— our wedding trip ! * We had never known 
those islands, we had never been there. Imagine 
my surprise ! " 

Mme. Hulin tried to make excuses — "A par- 
donable weakness, surely, after all." 

"Yes, but one that becomes most tiresome 
and most disconcerting, when you ask the com- 
panion of your life, * Where have you been, what 
have you been doing ? ' and you know that there 
will not be a word of truth in her answers; that 
one of the million chances in Paris will reveal to 
you that she has lied — lied without reason and 
with an obstinacy and determination that neither 
prayers nor proofs have the power to check. O, 
her little sharp voice ! — * But I assure you — 
really and truly — you are deceiving yourself — or 
perhaps you are deceiving me. ' 

" The worst of it was that with age, with the 
assurance that comes with age, her lies became 
more venomous, more dangerous to me and to 
others. About her enemies in society she in- 
vented the most terrible stories, insane and 
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abominable, but which she ended by believing 
herself. She would repeat them with a calmness 
and gravity which disarmed all suspicion as to 
her mental condition ; for that betrayed itself only 
by some uniform motion — a nervous twitching 
at a ribbon or a fold of her gown, which she 
pleated and twisted between two fingers for hours 
together. Society being only too happy to accept 
all the slanders that are served up to it, the 
injury that such an infernal creature is capable 
of doing is incalculable. How often at dinners 
have I learned to watch my wife from behind the 
baskets of roses and orchids between us ! ' What 
is she saying.? What is she concocting now? 
What poison is she pouring into her neighbor, 
this little monster, so well dressed in every 
particular.?' 

"At last I myself became her victim. Soon a 
story went the rounds of society about a Swedish 
girl, a perverted creature of sixteen or seventeen, 
who had turned my head to the point of criminal 
passion and caused me to detest my wife and 
children. * If I die, ' said the exquisite creature 
who bore my name to her female friends, * if I die 
you will know who has killed me. ' " 

Pauline Hulin gave an exclamation of disgust. 
'' Oh, it is dreadful ! " 

"Yes, dreadful indeed. You can imagine the 
reception I met with from my friends, indirect 
bits of advice, sad or reproachful glances cast on 
us or on me. Defend myself "i I did not even try 
to. Who would believe that I knew no Swedish 
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girl, perverted or not ; and that all this conjugal 
drama was the work of an hysterical imagination ? 

" So I resigned myself and continued to appear 
at all the first nights in my r6le of * Bluebeard, * 
while at my side my gentle victim sighed and 
rolled up her dying eyes. Her friends believed 
her to be so unhappy that, notwithstanding the 
prejudice in French society against divorce, they 
all advised her to get one. 

"*No, no, I will endure to the bitter end, for 
the sake of my daughters!' The fact was, she 
needed sufficient facts, and had it not been for 
the counsel of De Malville — '* 

Another cry from the little boy, louder than 
before, interrupted the conversation. The mother 
ran out of the room, but soon came in again look- 
ing very pale, with the remnants of a look of fear 
in her handsome eyes. 

"What is the matter with him?" asked De 
Fagan. 

"Nothing, or almost nothing; he is subject to 
a nightmare, from which he always awakes with 
this mournful cry, this scream of anguish, ** 

Her poor little Maurice, so nervous, so deli-r 
cate 1 She began to speak of him, of his health, 
of the wound on his knee. 

"Was he born with it?" asked De Fagan, 
much touched by this motherly anxiety, of all 
others the deepest and most poignant 

" No, an accident, when he was a baby. " And 
she said no more, absorbed in the painful 
remembrance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"No, my darlings, no, my little girls; what you 
ask of me is simply impossible. Do not insist 
— you pain me too much. " 

Insist? They knew better than to do that. 
At their father's refusal Ninette had taken a 
book and Rose a fashion paper, and their fresh, 
girlish faces suddenly became hard and expres- 
sionless; they appeared absorbed in mute atten- 
tion, although at times a malicious and furtive 
glance shot out from under their half -closed lids. 
They were no longer two children with whom De 
Fagan had to deal, but two women with all the 
angelic obstinacy of woman that drives a man to 
desperation. 

He strove hard, this poor father, to make them 
understand, to drive into their stubborn little 
heads the serious reasons for his refusal — a 
refusal to add to his already bounteous allowance. 

Come, now — had he not, during the seven 
months since he had separated from their mother, 
sent regularly two thousand francs a month 
instead of the fifteen hundred allowed by the 
Court ? So that was not enough — and they pre- 
sumed to ask hira for more when his only revenue 
came from his plays? He made no complaint — 
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his plays were the fashion, but his income might 
at any moment be cut down, depending as it did 
upon the whim of the public. And then he must 
also think of Rose's marriage portion. 

"Indeed, my children, I think that on the 
Sunday when you come to see your father, one of 
my poor little Sundays, you have undertaken a 
very pitiful mission. Could not Mademoiselle 
have been sent or a letter written to me, to 
which I should not have been slow in respond- 
ing?" It required this direct attack and their 
mother brought into the dispute to break the 
martyr-like silence of the two girls. 

"But papa," said Ninette without lifting her 
eyes from her book, "we had no commission 
given us and this little increase that we have 
asked for was for ourselves alone." 

"For our clothes," added Rose timidly from 
behind her large book of fashion-plates that hid 
her like a screen. 

Their clothes! Fagan was amazed. Why, 
all the extra money for each month was meant for 
their clothes, not their mother's — and girls of 
their age and position should be satisfied with 
what they had. He began to go into the details 
of their expenses — dresses, linen, shoes and 
stockings, — unconsciously acting over again one 
of those wearisome domestic scenes of other 
days, only now he had two women to deal with 
instead of one. Recriminations followed, those 
of the younger clear and to the point, those of 
the elder the more irritating from the sweetness 
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and apparent innocence with which they were 
uttered. Siie spoke of a marriage about to take 
place that would necessitate of course — 

" What marriage ? " asked Fagan, startled. 

The warning glance shot at her thoughtless 
elder sister by Ninette was not lost upon her 
father; he grew pale to his lips, even to his eyes, 
and cried out in a harsh, strident voice : 

"I understand; yes, yes, perfectly; I under- 
stand — Mme. Ravaut intends to remarry — she 
has a perfect right to — to whom is she to be 
married? — may one know? — to * Cousin,' not? " 

The burning cheeks of the children, their eva- 
sive gestures, their embarrassment answered him 
better than words and made him more furiously 
angry. Not that he was in the least jealous 
of his divorced wife — but of his daughters! He 
was jealous of them. 

He had always suffered from their intimacy 
with La Posterolle, the gifts and flatteries and 
favors by which he had managed to win their 
regard and attract to himself their pretty little 
attentions, the greedy little coquettish parrots 
that they were ! What will it be now that they 
are all to live in the same house together, he 
with the authority and familiarity of a step- 
father? In the natural order of things, by his 
own efforts and being always there on the spot, 
he will soon become more their father than he 
was himself. The idea enraged him, especially 
when he reflected that his children might be 
taken out of Paris away from him. 
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" I like that — I like that ! " he cried, stam- 
mering with fury, waving his long arms and 
clenching his fists with almost brutal menace. 

But the anger of De Fagan, a Creole from the 
Island of Bourbon, was like a cyclone and passed 
over quickly though violently. After throwing 
down a few chairs, after opening and slamming 
the door several times, as if about to leave the 
room, he calmed down and stretched himself com- 
fortably in a rocking-chair and made his usual 
request to Rose to play something for him on the 
piano that had been purchased expressly for her. 
Rose, unhappily, was suffering with headache — 
O, such a bad headache ! 

" Do, Rose ; just some little thing — a bit of 
Chopin or Mendelssohn." 

" I am sorry, papa — I really cannot." At the 
gloomy, implacable manner of her answer the 
father did not insist. There is no use in arguing 
with a headache. 

Turning to Ninette he said: "Are you not 
going down to play with Maurice ? " 

" No, not to-day ^ — I am too tired." 

Her book grasped tightly in her hands, her 
brow knit obstinately, her self-willed chin above 
her neat little boy's collar, all showed that 
neither tender reproaches of her father, nor im- 
ploring glances cast up at the window by the 
little lame boy in the garden, so disappointed 
and so lonely, could shake her resolution. All 
day long Fagan struggled against his ill-humor, 
which was not only that of his daughters, but the 
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work of the absent one — invisible and therefore 
all the more powerful. 

Really, what was the use of his divorce if he 
had to undergo the same scenes, followed by sulky 
silences, whose benumbing influence he knew so 
well ? During the long and dreary afternoon he 
wrote several letters to Mme. Ravaut, but he tore 
them all up, finding them either too amiable or 
too severe. Finally, when his daughters left him 
with a frigid little kiss to join Mademoiselle, who 
was waiting for them below, he sent two lines to 
her mother by Rose, asking her to meet him 
to-morrow for an interview. 

On the same Avenue de TObservatoire where 
a few months before they had discussed and 
planned their divorce Fagan awaited his whiloife 
wife, not without a certain curiosity.. Often, 
when thinking of her, when he was alone at 
night, he had tried to bring her image before 
him; but having no portrait of her, he confused 
the outlines of her face, magnifying some of them 
at the expense of the others. Her image was no 
longer in his heart. When he saw her approach- 
ing, sweeping the dead leaves as she passed with 
her brown skirt, it seemed to him that she had 
grown taller; and while she remarked with inter- 
est that he had grown stouter, his complexion 
rosier and clearer, the delicate moustache and 
the hair about his temples turned somewhat gray, 
he was amazed at the change that her hair had 
undergone. It had formerly been of an undecided 
brown shade, but now luxuriant locks of Venetian 
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red threw over her face a warm glow like an 
Italian picture, deepening the color of the eyes, 
making the complexion clearer — a new beauty, 
in fact, touched up and flattered, completed per- 
haps by some cleverly concealed enamel. 

Perfectly dressed as always, there was about 
her the odor of coquetry that always surrounds a 
woman who loves and desires to be loved — and 
she had also an air of assurance that the perfect 
independence of the last few months had caused 
her to acquire owing to the fact that her authority 
was now absolute. 

"Divorce seems to agree confoundedly well 
with her," thought De Fagan, and he began his 
attack at once with great show of firmness. 

"Why did you not inform me of this con- 
templated marriage? You know you promised to 
do so." 

She smiled more broadly her wily smile of the 
olden time and gave that watchful look from 
under her half-closed lids like the " spy mirrors " 
in the windows at Berne. Dear me! nothing 
was decided; she was still hesitating. Did he 
think it a good move.? "You know me, my dear 
little Fagan ; you know La Posterolle — what do 
you advise.?" 

She spoke in a tone of sincere friendship and, 
walking beside him on the sidewalk of the avenue, 
instinctively she was going to take his arm ; but 
with a recoil which was also almost unconscious 
he moved away from her and in order to escape 
from these questions, which he thought inoppor- 
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tune and out of place, he began to recall to her 
the conditions of their divorce : " Never to leave 
Paris, never to take the children away from Paris. " 
The words trembled angrily under his tawny 
moustache. 

She reassured him quickly. His daughters 
leave Paris ? Not with their mother and certainly 
not on account of her marriage. La Posterolle, 
attorney to the Secretary of State and on the way 
to becoming a counsellor, had all his interests in 
Paris. She was too thorough a Parisian herself, 
also — and that suggestion reassured De Fagan 
more than anything else. He could not imagine 
her living in the provinces, cut off from first 
nights, from the horse-show and all the many 
other entertainments where one goes to see and 
be seen. And so, when she returned to the sub- 
ject of La Posterolle and all the advantages to be 
gained by this marriage, he listened to her with- 
out offence and almost found himself giving her 
advice. 

But the rain that had been threatening all day 
began to fall ; an autumn rain, fine and penetrat- 
ing. Great clouds gathered above the Luxem- 
bourg. They opened their umbrellas and then, 
finding that this kept them too far apart for con- 
versing, she closed hers and walked close to his 
side, talking to him about their daughters. Her 
new position, should she decide to marry, would 
procure them acquaintances in official circles and 
they would marry well. The eldest was nearly 
sixteen. What could a lone woman, divorced, 
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hampered in her goings and comings and the 
persons she might receive, do to get her advan- 
tageously married ? Rose and Ninette would both 
suffer from her isolation. "And you, R6gis — do 
you not feel very lonely ? " 

She spoke these words softly, pressing close to 
his side to shelter herself from the rain that was 
now become heavier. A fine mist enveloped the 
avenue, the brown-leaved trees and the fine group 
by Carpeaux — a globe in revolving motion which 
the four female figures in bronze support with 
their slender but vigorous limbs. At times a 
couple driven away by the rain would rise from a 
bench and as they passed would look at them 
with a knowing smile — for how was it possible 
to divine the purpose that had brought them here 
or the relations that they bore one to the other? 

And gradually the mildness of the autumn 
morning, the originality of their conversation that 
he had vaguely been fitting into a play, made him 
yield to the influence of her voice, although he 
knew her to be cunning and untruthful. After 
begging him to advise her, she was now advising 
him, and so wisely I She urged him also to 
marry again and not waste the rest of his life in 
solitude — agreeing that he would make* a most 
excellent husband to a woman more amenable to 
his tastes and his ideas. Amused at the turn 
which the conversation was taking, he answered 
gayly, almost affectionately, when she interrupted 
him: 

"What a pity that Mme. Hulin — " 



ti 
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" Mme. Hulin ? '* 

"Yes, your landlady — '' again the little tone of 
falsehood fluttered at the corner of her delicate 
lips. He started with a shudder. 
" Then you know her ? " 

" Enough to know that she is exactly the sort 
of woman suitable to you. " 

** Then why do you say ' What a pity * ? " 

**Well, it is such a pity that Mme. Hulih is 
not a widow;" and enjoying his stupefaction, she 
continued: "you told the children that she is a 
widow — but she is only separated from her 
husband." 

What do you know about it ? " 
My detectives ! " 

She laughed so maliciously that with a shrug 
of his shoulders he dismissed the subject of Mme. 
Hulin and her widowhood as if they were details 
in which he felt little interest. They continued 
walking without speaking; but the rain fell more 
heavily and the noisy exit of a crowd of students 
from a fencing-school suddenly filling the quiet 
street with laughter and scuffling, the charm of 
the early part of their meeting was broken, so at 
the next cab-stand they parted. 

Why did he return from this interview with a 
sorrowful heart? He was certain now that his 
daughters would not be taken away from Paris 
and that this marriage would mean no change in 
his present peaceful and happy existence. Was 
it because memories of the past stirred within 
him, vague regrets at the sight of this rejuvenated 
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blonde become auburn, whose perfume of verbena 
he had loved so long ? No, a thousand times no I 
The first surprise over, her crafty smile was 
enough to recall to him his years of suffering and 
weariness. What was it, then ? What was this 
anguish that unmanned him? After a thousand 
evasions and subterfuges, he was obliged to con- 
fess that it was the knowledge that his good friend 
was a married woman. And deep down in his 
heart, as at the end of a long street, he seemed to 
see Pauline Hulin, somewhat short of stature, 
with her large, frank, magnetic eyes, her loyal 
manner, the comforting goodness that seemed to 
envelop her whole being — in every way such a 
contrast to the woman whom he had just left. 

Evidently, unconsciously to himself, he had 
been forming plans in his own heart for weeks, 
all of which this thunderbolt of the revelation of 
her marriage had destroyed. 

"Mme. Hulin is married!" 

Was it true, though.? Might it not be one of 
those pieces of romantic gossip that Mme. Ravaut 
was so fond of inventing } 

But when he thought of it, the singular re- 
serve with which his neighbor always met any 
allusion to her husband, dead or alive — although 
on all other subjects their souls met in a per- 
fect intimacy — and certain things which little 
Maurice had said, had often made him think and 
wonder. 

But why this deception in a creature all frank- 
ness and candor, which nullified her greatest 
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charm? And he had confided in her so unre- 
strainedly ! 

So all women are disloyal, then. It is better 
not to believe in any of them, or lend as little 
value to their words as to those of a child giving 
testimony in court 

His mind in a whirl of furious and contradic- 
tory thoughts, he reached his home, decided to 
have an immediate explanation, when he was in- 
formed that the knee of little Maurice had become 
inflamed in the last few days and that Mme. Hulin 
had sent for a celebrated surgeon; at that very 
moment a consultation was being held. 

After his luncheon De Fagan went downstairs 
to ask after the little boy; he was not admitted. 
Annette the maid, who was also nurse to Maurice, 
told him with tear-stained eyes that they had de- 
cided on a very serious operation, that they were 
preparing the house for it and that Madame could 
see no one. 

Then he asked if he could be of any use next 
day in holding the child or in watching him. 
Madame sent back word that she thanked Mon- 
sieur kindly, but that she needed no assistance. 

How far away from him she seemed at that 
moment, the adorable woman! When her child 
was in danger, of how little importance he was 
in the heart of this mother 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

If he had had any doubt left in his mind about 
his love for Pauline Hulin, his state of feverish 
anxiety all the next morning while the operation 
was being performed on little Maurice would have 
robbed R6gis de Fagan of the last vestiges. 

The affectionate, languid charm of the delicate 
child, his clever sayings, things that come into 
children's minds and almost cause one to believe 
that they descend from some magic planet where 
language is simple but experience complicated — 
but no, without the mother and the mother's 
anguish, which he was always picturing to him- 
self, the child's suffering would not have sufficed 
to wring so profoundly the heart of R^gis and 
cause him to suffer more and more as the pos- 
sibility of danger became more imminent. 

Anthyme told him that the case was a very 
serious one — a knitting of pieces of the knee- 
pan ; and when the time for the operation came 
he walked softly up and down his room, unfitted 
for any occupation, straining his ears anxiously 
for any sounds from below, listening for a moan 
or a cry, as if the sufferer had been one of his 
own daughters. 
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Now and then his anguish bade him linger, he 
stood at the window, drumming mechanically with 
his nervous fingers upon the pane, when suddenly, 
as an autumnal blast drove the clouds before it 
and twisted the branches of the old elms in the 
garden until they whistled and cracked like masts, 
he observed in one of the paths a man of thirty- 
five or forty years, thick-set, with fiery complexion 
and bristling moustache, his stout figure buttoned 
tightly in a military overcoat, who looked anxious 
and preoccupied like himself and seemed watching 
with sorrowful interest, like him, the room on the 
ground floor in which the surgeons were at work. 

Was it a sudden look of anguish on the man's 
face, or his standing bare-headed in the rain as 
if he were in his own garden, that suddenly caused 
R6gis to think "The father, her husband 1" and 
he no longer doubted when he saw Mme. Hulin 
in a long wrapper, her hair unbrushed, fly down 
the four steps and rush to the man, her face beam- 
ing with joy. She spoke quickly, probably to the 
effect that the operation was over successfully; 
and as she spoke, she raised her arms and pushed 
back her hair that the wind blew about her in a 
shower of curls. 

Then, with a passionate gesture, the man would 
have taken in his arms her full yet supple figure 
standing out in relief as she made this very 
feminine gesture; but she slipped away from him 
and crying angrily two or three times, "No, no," 
and shaking her head, she sped away without 
looking back. 
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O, yes ! it must be her husband ; and, from the 
way in which he had tried to embrace her, a hus- 
band evidently still young and as passionately in 
love as on their wedding-day. Fagan could think 
of nothing else. 

While Anthyme was serving his lunch he tried 
to learn something from him, but as usual, the 
fellow could give him no information. Red hair ? 
— bristling moustache ? — no, he had n't heard of 
any such party ; but on the other hand the minutest 
details of the operation, the number of probes 
and sponges they had used, the alarm at one time 
for fear they had not enough chloroform; and 
when the others had lost their heads, how the 
mother had kept cool and encouraged all those 
about her — Anthyme was unwearying on these 
subjects. Still, if Monsieur desired, he had 
merely to ask Annette and the cook. . . . 

"Wretch! I forbid you to do anything of the 
kind ! " cried De Fagan, terrified to think of the 
fathomless abysses into which this fool might 
plunge him. So, burying in his own heart his 
sorrows and troubles, he went off to the Vaude- 
ville where one of his plays was in rehearsal and 
felt a thrill of joy as he got into a cab at the Passy 
station to see the man whom he already called 
"the husband" jump as agilely as a young man 
into the imperial of the tram-car. Then he was 
not going to spend the afternoon with Mme, 
Hulin ! So it happened that the actors at the 
Vaudeville remarked among themselves, "Our 
author is in good humor to-day;** and R6gis 
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himself, as much amused at his play as if he had 
never heard it before, thought, as he sat in the 
prompter*s box, "My actors are playing like 
angels ! '* 

But on his return home disenchantment awaited 
him. Anthyme, proud and elated at having 
discovered something, hastened to say, "By 
the way, that party Monsieur wished to know 
about, who was standing, bare-headed in the 
garden — " 

"Yes, yes — well?" 

"He must be a very near relative of Mme. 
Hulin; he has just returned and is going to dine 
there. I should n't be at all surprised if he 
stayed all night there, for Annette — " 

" Well, what does it matter to me whether he 
dines and sleeps here or elsewhere ? '* 

Poor Fagan! it mattered so little to him that 
he could not eat a morsel of dinner, and all the 
evening, still incapable of doing any work or even 
of reading, he thought of but one thing: "Will 
the man stay all night } " And if he stayed, 
how could one believe that the husband of this 
radiant creature (for he could not doubt that it 
was her husband) could quietly share her vigil 
beside her and that she, in the happiness of know- 
ing her child saved, should not pardon his father 
for all his faults ? 

He was livid with rage at the thought — he, the 
man whom the marriage of his former wife with 
La Posterolle had not affected at all ! The truth 
was that he no longer loved his wife — and he 
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worshipped Mme. Hulin. There was no doubt 
about that now. 

What should he do? Remain in this house? 
Keep up their present friendly relations? He 
would be too miserable ; the rapid beating of his 
heart told him that. He must go away then, must 
leave this peaceful little house, so adapted to his 
work, must give up those happy evenings in the 
cheerful society of the mother and her little son. 

He was roused from these reflections by an un- 
usual commotion downstairs, hurried footsteps — 
a dispute in muffled tones — the loud ringing of 
a bell — the noise of a struggle in which pieces of 
furniture were overturned and angry imprecations 
in a masculine voice. 

Fagan, who had sprung to his feet at the first 
sound, rushed out on the darkened staircase. At 
the same moment the door of the apartment below 
opened and the man came out in a state of fury, 
Annette lighting his way with a lamp that her 
trembling hands could hardly hold. On the thresh- 
old he turned and shaking his fists menacingly, 
he poured forth a torrent of frightful abuse ; then, 
slamming the door violently behind him, he ran 
up the street. The maid bolted and chained up 
the door carefully behind him. 

Fagan stood motionless a moment at the stair- 
head, a mute witness to this scene, undecided 
what to do; then, seized by an irresistible im- 
pulse, he ran downstairs and entered the drawing- 
room where he found Mme. Hulin, half sitting on 
the edge of a sofa, her hair in disorder, a look of 
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terror in her eyes, not yet able to control the 
agitation into which the recent scene had thrown 
her. A large wood fire alone fitfully lit up the 
room. 

"Come in, come in," she said to him, stretch- 
ing out her hands — they were cold and trembling. 

"You called me — I am here," he murmured. 

"Ah, yes; I have been dreadfully frightened," 
she answered in a still lowqr tone. 

Not wishing to embarrass her by indiscreet 
questions, he contented himself with saying: 
" How is Maurice ? " 

"He is asleep — he is asleep, my dear one. 
He did not wake up, luckily — they had given 
him so much chloroform ! " 

"The operation was successful, then?" 

"Beyond all our hopes." 

Annette, came in again and her lamp threw its 
cheerful light about the room. " No danger that 
he will come back; I have put up the bar and 
chain!" Then, seeing their neighbor, she ex- 
claimed: "See there — M. de Fagan! Now we 
have no cause for uneasiness!" 

When Annette had departed Mme. Hulin drew 
her arm-chair up to the table and motioned Fagan 
to seat himself on the opposite side; then, hav- 
ing recovered her equanimity, she smoothed her 
disordered hair with a twist of her hand and re- 
arranged the modest folds of her woolen dressing- 
gown with its trimmings of fleecy lace. 

" You will never guess who that man is — the 
man who has just left this house." 

23 
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"Your husband, I suppose," 

" You knew about it ? " 

" I should have preferred to have heard it from 
you, yourself." 

" Listen to me," she said. 

And on the same spot, with the same distant 
barking of the watch-dogs, the same thundering 
of the city trains, in the same dear little drawing- 
room where he had related to her his own sad con- 
jugal experiences, Fagan listened to the sorrows 
that had befallen her. 

Ten years ago she had married at Havre a naval 
commissary, but after four years she had been 
obliged to leave him. It had taken a world of 
patience to live those four years with such a man. 
He was not a bad man — O, no — neither dissi- 
pated nor given to gambling as so many round 
him were in the wild life of a seaport town; but 
so jealous, so brutal, so violent in the fits of 
passion which were of daily occurrence, fits that 
nothing could prevent or control, not even the 
precautions of the most discreet and the least 
coquettish of women ! 

If she danced at a ball, he made a scene when 
they got home — and such a scene ! He always 
supervised her toilet before they left the house 
— severely high-necked dresses and sleeves down 
to her elbows. He criticised her manners — her 
way of dancing and saluting. If she did not dance 
he quarrelled with her for that. What a Bartholo's 
head he must needs assume while he posed as a 
martyr on the benches among the hangings ! 
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Ah, poor woman, how she did dread the official 
functions to which her husband dragged her ! It 
was not only when they went out in society of an 
evening that he kept this watch over her; in the 
daytime she had to tell him of the visits she had 
paid, all in the exact order in which she had 
made them, with all the details and the names of 
the people whom she had met. This tyranny pur- 
sued her even into her innermost being, where 
she kept her thoughts and sentiments hidden for 
herself alone. "What are you thinking about? 
Quick, answer me ! " Even her sleep was not her 
own. She had to tell him her silent dreams, and 
he would fly into a fearful rage if she had not 
dreamed of him — for to lie about it would have 
been impossible to her. 

During the four years that she had lived with 
this man she could not remember a single night 
spent without tears, without cries, abusive words 
and acts of violence in which the unhappy man 
would give way to his frenzy, only to grovel later 
at her feet, weeping and begging for pardon. 

" I forgave during four years ; and perhaps, from 
pride or pity or shame, or for the boy*s sake, I 
should have gone on forgiving till now; but one 
evening ** — her voice became hard and stern like 
the voice of another woman — " one evening the 
miserable wretch in one of his rages expressed a 
doubt as to the legitimacy of our little Maurice; 
he snatched him from my arms and threw him so 
violently upon the floor . . . Oh, my poor little 
boy! . . . 
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" From that day on he might pray and weep 
and threaten to kill himself and me also; I ceased 
to be his wife, I asked for a separation and ob- 
tained it. I left Havre at once with my child and 
came to Paris to live with my widowed mother 
who had been living several years in this house. 
To please her and by her advice I passed for a 
widow in the neighborhood. Parisian society of 
the old sort looks with suspicion on a woman 
separated from her husband, because, unless spe- 
cial research is made, there is nothing to indicate 
which of the couple has obtained the separation. 
This precaution my dear mother thought would 
shield me when she was no longer with me, when 
I should be alone in the world. And I must con- 
fess that my pseudo-widowhood has been of use 
to me in many circumstances — " 

Fagan shook his head in protest, but coming 
quickly to the subject that was torturing him, he 
asked: "You have not availed yourself of the 
privileges accorded you by the law, since your 
husband has returned to your house ? " 

"He came to-day for the first time," answered 
Mme. Hulin with her candid glance. "Every 
New-Year's day Annette writes to let him know 
how we are, but we have not met before until this 
morning. I sent for him, not so much on account 
of the operation, which might have been fatal, as 
on account of a certain clause in our separation. 
Yes, Counsellor de Malville — " 

" Malville — my wife's Wagnerite ? " 

"The same ... he was presiding judge at 
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Havre at the time, as rabid a musician as was 
my husband — they were members of the same 
quartet. So, while he granted the separation- 
entirely in my favor — how could he have decided 
otherwise? — he reserved to the father the right 
of directing the education of the child from the 
age of ten until the termination of his studies. 
Maurice is nearly ten years old now and the idea 
of losing him, of having him shut up in some 
boarding-school far away from me, nearly broke 
my heart. And he, dear child, he dreams of it 
every night, frightful dreams. I sent for my hus- 
band in the hope that he would take pity on our 
little martyr and let him stay under my care 
longer than the time agreed upon. At first I 
thought that I had succeeded when I witnessed 
his emotion this morning, hardly daring to kiss 
the child, who lay as one dead, his face pale with 
the effects of the chloroform. He came back 
in the evening and asked to be allowed to pass 
the night in the drawing-room, to watch Maurice, 
he said, .in case my strength should give out. 

" He spoke so tenderly, vowed to leave me my 
boy as long as I wished — he seemed to speak 
only as a father — that I consented to have a bed 
prepared for him here as you see. I was at the 
bedside of my child, the door was ajar, when sud- 
denly the wretch entered the room and attempted 
— but for my repeated refusals and my violent 
resistance — " 

" The coward 1 " exclaimed Fagan with livid 
lips. But her evident indignation reassured him. 
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" O, I felt all my old hatred of him surge up 
within me and I do not know what gave me 
strength to resist him, to repulse him, while I 
threatened to call the whole house to come to my 
rescue. I swear that that man shall never come 
near me or my child again ! " 

" You have the law on your side as far as you 
are concerned, but your child — " 

"I have still three months before he is ten 
years old. If his knee is not cured in three 
months, I hope to obtain an extension from the 
law. If it should be cured, however, or if his 
father, aided by his friend • Malville, demands 
his rights — I shall fly with my baby and hide 
myself with him in the remotest corner of the 
earth. " 

A silence fraught with emotion, a long silence, 
followed this threat of flight and of a separation 
on which already their thoughts seemed to dwell 
painfully. Suddenly Fagan said, as if thinking 
aloud : 

"And, in fact, why should you not get a 
divorce? Having had one judgment in your 
favor, nothing would be more easy." 

" What would be the use ? " 

He turned very pale : " The advantage that you 
could then marry again and in the man you love 
you would have a natural protector for yourself 
and Maurice." 

" I marry again ! I think my experience of 
marriage has been sufficient — besides, I belong 
to a family of very strict Catholics; my dear 
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mother called divorce a sacrilege and I was 
brought up with the same ideas — " She inter- 
rupted herself suddenly: "By the way — your 
wife. Have you seen her ? I forgot to ask you 
about it ? " 

" I have seen her. " 

" Without emotion ? " 

"Absolutely. It was as if by chance I had 
met a discarded mistress in the street." 

" That is what divorce has made of marriage ! " 
murmured Pauline Hulin, blushing rosy red at 
hearing R6gis say that he had met his divorced 
wife quite unmoved. 

" But your wife — are you sure that she was not 
touched by your meeting.? Is she still of the 
same mind about her new projects.?" 

" More than ever ; and now that I am assured 
that my daughters will not be taken away from 
Paris, I am delighted at a marriage that separates 
me farther from that woman and renders any 
reconciliation between us impossible. See how 
much better my position is than yours ! If you 
had your divorce, Hulin might marry again, have 
a home and children of his own and probably 
would leave both of you in peace." 

"Yes, you are right," she said gently, ponder- 
ing ; " but I shall never try to get a divorce ; it is 
impossible, quite impossible." 
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CHAPTER V, 

The posters at the Vaudeville for several dayis 
had been announcing the coming production of 
De Pagan's play. They were talking of it at all 
the theatres, at the clubs, on the " at home " days 
of the ladies, in official circles, in the caf^s on 
the boulevards, and already there had rained upon 
the table of the popular author numberless re- 
quests for tickets for the first performance, enough 
to have filled the house several times over. 

One Sunday when his daughters were with him 
and he was showing them his mail and laughing 
over the immense number of the requests, Ninette 
suddenly exclaimed : 

'* You know, papa, mamma would like a box for 
your dress rehearsal. " 

"Most willingly," responded Fagan, his face 
cloiiding over slightly, as it always did when they 
spoke of their mother. " But only on one condi- 
tion, which is, that for that evening I wish you 
to be with me and not with her." 

Rose, who was sweet-natured, was about to 
say "That is easily managed," when a warning 
glance from her sister stopped her; at the same 
time the little upturned nose of Nina objected. 
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"But, papa dear, you forget that at the re- 
hearsal you will have to leave us every few 
moments ; you will be needed behind the scenes 
and on the stage, and then we shall be left all 
alone. " 

"I have thought of that," answered Fagan; 
"we will take Mme. Hulin with us." 

" Mme. Hulin 1 Not for the world ! " 

Rising to her feet, Rose, the gentle and pretty 
Rose, became almost speechless with indignation, 
her face convulsed with anger. No, no ; not that ; 
her father must not expect her to do it ! Nothing 
would induce her to show herself in public in the 
company of that person. 

Her father did not get angry; he suppressed, 
indeed, an inclination to laugh, for he saw his 
own nature and race and his whole island home 
in this tropical hurricane. 

" ' That person, ' as you call her, my child, is a 
woman worthy of all respect, and I cannot see 
who, or for what reason any one, should have 
tried to make you dislike her. Besides, how can 
you think — you, my big daughter, my beloved 
Rose — that your father would wish you to asso- 
ciate in public or in private with a woman who 
was anything but irreproachable?" 

But Rose did not weaken. " As you will ; but 
I would rather stay away from the rehearsal, and 
so would my sister, than to go to it with — " 

He did not allow her to finish: "Very well, 
my children ; my rehearsal can get along without 
you, and as there is no reason why I should invite 
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the future Mme. La Posterolle, please tell her 
not to count upon me for her box." 

It was the mother who angered him, for he 
knew well enough that it was she who encouraged 
this feeling of jealousy in Rose. 

Kept advised by Nina, whose little weasel 
eyes, ever on the hunt, carefully noted the prog- 
ress in the friendship between De Fagan and his 
neighbor, Mme. Ravaut exaggerated every little 
detail. For instance, the doctors had ordered 
that Maurice should be kept perfectly quiet ; he 
had to be pushed about in a little carriage in 
which he lay at full length, and often De Fagan 
performed this service for him, wheeling him 
along the sanded walks around the house and 
about the circle underneath the big shade trees; 
or he carried him in his arms — and he only 
could do it — lifting carefully the little invalid, 
who had grown taller since his illness; in his 
jersey with its white collar, his face very pale, 
he leaned his fair head confidingly on the shoulder 
of his stalwart friend. 

When Ninette described these scenes indica- 
tive of great intimacy, the mother, knowing the 
weak spot in her daughters, would turn to her 
eternal confidant, mademoiselle, and say, loud 
enough for them to hear: "You will see, he 
means to adopt that child and will only leave 
to my poor little ones what he cannot deprive 
them of." 

Since then Mile. Ninette, who was already a 
very grasping young person, conceived a deep 
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hatred against little Maurice, which she showed 
so plainly that he no longer dared to ask her to 
play with him, nor even to raise his eyes towards 
the window where he had always watched for her 
to appear. Rose, to whom money matters were 
much less vital, was managed by a different 
method. Very passionate under her gentle man 
ner, and above all of a very jealous temperament, 
the idea that a stranger should occupy a place in 
her father's heart equal to her own filled her with 
rage. Nevertheless one thing about Mme. Hulin 
pleased her and that was the religious scruples 
that prevented her from seeking a divorce, al- 
though her married life was a most unhappy 
one. Still, under the pious influence of her life 
at the Assumption, the young girl approved of 
this highly and said so in the presence of her 
mother. 

"O, yes," sneered Mme. Ravaut; and made- 
moiselle, English and a Protestant, sneered with 
her; "we know all about these pious people — 
their religion prevents them divorcing them- 
selves, but that is all it does prevent." 

And Mile. Rose, a modern Parisian, well in- 
formed though innocent, knew what these words 
meant and believed firmly that Mme. Hulin was 
her father's mistress; hence her indignation at 
his suggestion that they should go to the theatre 
together. 

There was another Sunday spoiled — one of 
those precious Sundays when the father had col- 
lected delicacies for his children from one end of 
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Paris to the other, trying to recall the menus of 
dainty suppers to please his daughters, adorning 
the table with rare flowers and enlivening the 
repast with wit and clever talk to entertain his 
dear little ones, whom they let him have so 
seldom ! 

This time he was really angry with them, and 
this unusual anger served only to confirm Mme. 
Ravaut's calumnies. His landlady must have 
gained a powerful influence over their father, 
generally so quick to yield and own himself in 
the wrong. 

He, looking at the pretty costumes setting off 
their angry little faces, could only think of the 
many sacrifices that he had made, above all, that 
increase in the allowance he had so un calculat- 
ingly granted. And at the very moment from the 
garden rose the sound of the wheels of the little 
carriage grating on the sand and the sweet, 
perfect voice of Pauline Hulin, whose struggles 
and sorrows he knew so well and to whom his 
daughters showed such cruel injustice. 

For the first time since the institution of the 
Sunday visits R6gis and his children did not 
know how to finish the day together. So Anthyme 
took Rose and Ninette home in a carriage before 
the usual time had expired. 

"Will you let me come to dinner?" asked the 
poor father of Mme. Hulin; but when he told 
her of the cause of his quarrel with his children, 
instead of gratitude he met only reproaches. 

" How can you blame them for being jealous of 
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your friendship for Maurice and me ? Neverthe- 
less nothing could be more natural. In the first 
place I could not go to your rehearsal — how 
should I leave my little invalid? Annette is very 
devoted, but I could not leave him alone with 
her a whole evening. And then my heart is too 
heavy — I foresee too much suffering before me. 
Think of it, I am almost ready to hope that my 
boy may remain a cripple! It is horrible — but 
if he is cured, his father will come and take him 
from me. And you want me to go to the theatre 
in order to be amused? No, no; take your 
daughters into the box with you and come in 
after the play and tell me if you are satisfied, if 
your piece has been a success. I shall wait up 
for you — I promise that I will." 

As she spoke always with sincerity, the words 
arising from her inmost soul with the quiet, irre- 
sistible impetuosity of a deep-sea wave, her friend 
believed her and obeyed her in every respect. 

The evening of the dress rehearsal, while Mme. 
Ravaut, accompanied by her fiancd La Posterolle 
and one of his friends with the air of one used 
to*these ceremonies, entered a box on the grand 
tier, the author of the piece installed his two 
daughters, accompanied by their wooden English 
governess, in a proscenium box. The theatre 
had a ghostly aspect in the dim light, through 
which could be seen groups of whispering shadows 
in the different galleries — critics, friends of the 
author and the theatre, milliners, dressmakers 
and dressers; from time. to time, as a door would 
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be opened, the pink ribbons of the box-openers 
could be seen as they passed through the bril- 
liantly lighted corridors. 

"Well, it seems to be succeeding," murmured 
De Fagan, thrusting between the two radiant faces 
of his daughters his own pale face like that of a 
man condemned to death — a face with eyes that 
saw nothing and colorless lips — just as if it had 
been his first attempt at the drama. 

"Succeeding.? Just listen to that!" cried 
Ninette, not pausing in her enthusiastic applause 
of the second act, after which all the scattered 
groups in the auditorium came together to pour 
out a real ovation. 

The tears stood in Rose's clear eyes ; and in the 
box above, Mme. Ravaut, the glare of the lamps 
full upon her, leaning far out of her box, unhin- 
dered by the slightest embarrassment at her false 
position, grew pale with excitement, tapped the 
rail with her fan and uttered cries of critical 
approval : " Very good ; how very pretty ! " and ex- 
changed glances of intelligence and approval with 
the people on the stage, exactly as if she had still 
been the wife of the author. 

To be the wife of an author on a successful 
first night — that is something to flatter a woman's 
vanity! Certainly her La Posterolle could never 
offer her such a pleasure as that, nor her daughters 
either. So reflected R6gis de Fagan and his sat- 
isfaction would have been complete could he have 
met in the shadow of the box the reassuring smile 
and felt the comforting presence of Pauline Hulin. 
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After the third act the piece, which comprised 
four acts altogether, had an ever increasing 
success. Fagan, intoxicated with that joy which 
never palls on men, wished to associate his 
daughters with his happiness and give their 
vanity a satisfaction they would never forget; 
so, opening the box door, he received all his 
callers in their presence — his friends, people 
asking favors, provincial managers and arrangers 
of tours as well as foreign correspondents, who 
wished to translate and put upon their own far- 
off stages the new play of the popular author. 
From time to time came boxes of candy and 
flowers for the young ladies, hands were extended, 
congratulations called in from the lobby, while 
Rose and Ninette, absolutely dazed by their 
father's success, had their part also in this hom- 
age — such pretty girls, each in her different way 
— Ninette with roguish, laughing eyes in her 
rose-leaf face — Rose tall, languid and drooping, 
pale in the light with the complexion of a Creole. 

" My daughters ! " said R^gis proudly. 

And beholding the two little Parisians gowned 
and hatted to perfection, all these loungers, jour- 
nalists and stockbrokers with the temperament 
of gamblers exclaimed to each other enviously: 
"With mascots like these, it's no wonder he is 
lucky ! " 

Suddenly the enthusiastic group round the 
triumphant author opened a way for a woman 
conspicuously dressed ; it was Mme. Ravaut, who 
ran forward, holding out her hand, and shaking 
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De Pagan's in a manly, comrade-like manner, 
cried out: "It is awfully good, my little Fagan — 
very good indeed I" Then, smiling radiantly at 
her daughters, she swept away, leaving a diversity 
of opinions upon her act, so bold and so unex- 
pected, and a kind of stupor among the prome- 
naders in the lobbies. 

Some saw in it an impulsive movement, a 
piece of thoughtless enthusiasm, the love of art 
rising above the trammels of coitvention; but 
others, and R^gis among them, recognized it a^ 
the act of one of those vain and worldly women 
who seek notoriety at all costs, wishing always to 
be "in it," insisting on giving themselves a r61e 
even in performances where they have no part to 
play. 

" Awfully good, my little Fagan ! " — he was 
still laughing to himself about it after he had put 
his daughters and their governess into a carriage, 
as he walked toward his distant home, in order to 
calm his nerves and the fever in his blood with 
the cold air of the calm winter's night. 

He remembered by way of contrast certain 
nights when he had returned home with his wife 
after a play that had not been successful. How 
angry she had always been at him ; with what a 
sneering laugh she had ridiculed play and author I 
How scornfully she shrugged her shoulders when 
he still had hopes! And then in the morning, 
when the newspapers arrived, among the pages of 
carping, ill-written and treacherous criticisms, 
how she pounced upon the vilest one of all, to 
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show him the most wounding passages and the 
crudest, most cutting paragraphs! 

Ah, what a base companion for a life ! 

Let her become enthusiastic and gush over her 
little Fagan to-day; he was glad enough to be 
able to go home alpne, her dear Fagan, free 
under the stars, and to reflect that she was prob- 
ably devoured with rage at this great and incon- 
testable success that was coming, — a pecuniary 
success, too, such as he had never had in her 
day. 

Several weeks after the first night at the Vaude- 
ville, while the name of the playwright was still 
displayed upon the bill-boards and his portrait 
was in all the shop windows, the papers an- 
nounced the celebration with great pomp, at 
the Mayor's office in the Rue Drouot, of the 
marriage of M. La Posterolle, attorney to the 
Council of State, to Mme. Ravaut. Two Minis- 
ters stood up with the bridegroom and two Acad- 
emicans with the bride, one of whom had acted 
as witness ^t her first marriage nearly eighteen 
years before. Many fine toilets and handsome 
women. After the ceremony the bridal couple 
held a reception at their apartment in Laffitte 
Street. 

"Answer me truly," said Mme. Hulin to Fagan 
when her lodger paid her a visit that evening, 
" has not what has happened to-day upset you a 
little?" 

He swore to her that it had not affected him in 

24 
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the least and added with a tender look: **0, 
how I wish that I could see you also set free ! I 
know that I am still deprived of my daughters, 
but you will see that Mme. La Posterolle will 
hold less strictly than Mme. Ravaut to the exact 
words of the Court and that my children will be 
allowed to come to me oftener. Divorce, let me 
tell you, divorce is the only way out of the 
dilemma ! " 

But she shook her head with the sad smile of 
an unalterable conviction. 

Nevertheless facts seemed to prove that R^gis 
had judged rightly. Rose and Ninette came 
oftener to the Boulevard Beaus^jour and did not 
confine themselves to the fortnightly Sundays. 
Sometimes the big one, sometimes the little 
sister, accompanied by 'mademoiselle and out for 
a walk, would bounce in suddenly and spend an 
hour or two with him; and although Rose still 
continued to refuse to know Mme. Hulin, Ninette 
was the first to express a desire to go down into 
the garden to play with Maurice, who was recov- 
ering so fast that he had given up the use of his 
crutches. 

"It is strange," said blundering Anthyme to 
the old servant below, "but I can't get it out 
of my head that my former madame is using her 
daughters as spies to find out what is going on 
between my master and your lady. " 

It did not need much cleverness to come to 
this conclusion, but R^gis, subtle observer and 
delineator of character as he was, like many of 
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his comrades put all his acute observation and 
complicated perception into his writings, and for 
use kept out just enough to manage his ordinary, 
everyday existence. So he did not notice the 
watch that was being kept on him and Mme. 
Hulin to determine the kind of relations existing 
between them ; but all this was to be used in a 
way that he w^s soon to discover. 

One morning early, just as he had seated him- 
self at his desk, Ninette came in, her veil pinned 
tightly over her suspicious eyes, her little nose 
reddened by the wintry wind, one hand in the 
pocket of her jacket, the other brandishing her 
umbrella. An expression of determination and 
craftiness pervaded her whole person that made 
her look much older and brought out the likeness 
to her mother. She glanced round the room, and 
then, sure that they were alone, she began : 

"A great calamity has befallen us, dear father. 
Just fancy, cousin (they still called La Posterolle 
by this title) has been made prefect in Corsica." 

" He has accepted } " cried De Fagan, pushing 
his arm-chair several yards from the table with a 
violent blow of his long legs. The little feath- 
ered hat nodded a silent "yes," that cousin had 
accepted. 

"Your mother has given her consent.^ Does 
she not remember our conditions?" 

O the dignity, the gravity of Ninette as she 
answered: "Mamma is obliged to sacrifice herself 
to the future of her husband. Ajaccio is only a 
second-class prefecture, but will become a first- 
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class one on account of cousin. It is a spendid 
position for a man of his age." 

She was a picture as she sat on the edge of 
a low arm-chair, following with the tip of her 
parasol the pattern in the carpet, raising her 
watchful eyelids from time to time to see the 
effect her words were having upon him. He 
understood why they had sent her to him instead 
of her elder sister, too simple and too natural to 
work upon his feelings and get him to consent 
to the very important request that Ninette was to 
convey to him. At the sight of this astute little 
gossip anger rose to his face as if he had sud- 
denly found himself in the presence of his former 
wife. 

" Let Mme. La Posterolle follow her husband to 
the ends of the earth, I care nothing about it — 
but she promised, she swore to me that she would 
never take my daughters away from Paris; that 
shall never gain my consent — never ! " 

He emphasized his determination with a blow 
of his fist upon his desk — one of those demon- 
strations that generally show weakness in a man 
and his powerlessness to hold out. 

Mile. Ninette calmly informed him that her 
mother, far from wishing to take them with her, 
had made arrangements for them to stay at the 
convent with the nuns of the Assumption, the 
two Sundays each month to be spent with their 
father. 

"But you see, papa dear," glancing up at him 
from under her lowered lids, " it will be a great 
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grief for us both to leave mamma at the same time 
— and I have come to ask you to let one of us go, 
either Rose or me, just as you choose, especially 
as the position in Ajaccio is only temporary and 
cousin has a promise from the Minister ..." 

The little voice went on and ^on and grew 
shriller and shriller like the cry of a skylark, 
and R^gis had but to close his eyes and go back 
ten years to many a dispute with Mme. de Fagan, 
worsted from the start by the volubility ajid 
utterly tireless obstinacy of his wife. 

"I will see. I will think it over," he said 
rising. 

There was no time to waste; before three days 
the appointment of cousin would be in L'OfficieL 

"Well, my child, you and your sister shall 
have my answer to-morrow morning." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

La Posterolle, who had now been in Corsica 
for three months, was considered one of the best 
prefects that the government of the republic had 
ever sent to Ajaccio ; and this fine reputation was 
owing much less to his administrative abilities 
than to the three delightful Parisians, his wife 
and two stepdaughters, who were installed with 
him at the prefecture. 

The sweet smiles of these ladies, who were 
always to be seen together in ravishing toilets, 
walking, riding or driving, had captured the heart 
of the town. The cigarette girls in the shops on 
the main street always ran to the door to see 
them pass, with cries of delight and admiring eyes, 
shining brown in their light-colored kerchiefs. 
These people of the South have so much feeling 
for grace and beauty! Then the prefect enter- 
tained a great deal ; and his Saturday receptions, 
to which the squadron lying in the bay lent addi- 
tional splendor, his perpetual entertainments, 
while they enlivened the somewhat dull society 
of Ajaccio, brought guests also from the neigh- 
boring cities — Bonifacio, Porto-Vecchio, Sartdne, 
— gave employment to the florists and dress- 
makers, put new life into the hotels and thus 
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caused to be loved from one end of the island to 
the other the continental name of La Posterolle, 
still a novelty down there. 

One lovely Saturday evening, one of those 
winter evenings in Corsica that are as soft and 
balmy as our May in France, just as the garden 
at the prefecture was being lit up with colored 
lanterns and the band from the flag-ship was 
installing itself preparatory to playing for the 
dance which always took place on the sanded 
paths among the orange and magnolia trees, Mile. 
Rose, tall and very pale in her white ball dress, 
came running excitedly, looking everywhere for 
her mother; she found her in the drawing-room 
with some dinner guests who were just finish- 
ing their coffee. Calling her with a trembling 
gesture: "Read that," she said to Mme. La 
Posterolle, handing her quickly an open letter, 
the handwriting of which alone caused a cold 
shiver to pass over the satin shoulders of Madame 
la Prif^te. As she read the latter asked in a low 
voice: "Has this just come?" 

" This very moment, by a messenger from the 
hotel ; he is waiting outside for an answer. " 

Forcing herself to be calm, the mother con- 
tinued to read and as she read fanned herself vio- 
lently ; and yet the letter was a short one. 

" I am waiting at the H6tel de France on the Place du 
Diamant for my daughters to come and embrace their 
father. If they are not here in half an hour, I shall come 
myself to the prefecture to look for them. 

"RigGis DE Fagan." 
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A breathless "What shall we do?" fell from 
the painted lips of Mme. La Posterolle, while 
Rose said softly, "Poor papa!" 

" Yes, pity him, do ! " exclaimed her mother in 
such a strident tone ol hatred that La Posterolle, 
crossing the passage from the parlor to meet the- 
Admiral, who was just announced, stopped short. 
He read the note over his wife's shoulder and 
retaining all his ministerial calmness, his agita- 
tion shown only by a slight trembling of his long, 
pale fingers as he stroked his whiskers, com- 
manded in a low tone : " Let mademoiselle take 
them at once, and as quietly as possible. What 
they must say you know as well as I do — the 
presence of M. de Fagan at Ajaccio makes the 
situation for us impossible." 

As he spoke, gold-laced hats and uniforms glit- 
tered upon the steps of the garden. La Posterolle 
ran forward : " Welcome, my dear Admiral — " 
and the modulations of his orator's voice, the 
voice of a man of the world, were drowned by 
the flourish of the band from the " Redoutable " 
attacking the Marseillaise with an energy sulBB- 
cient to have cracked all the instruments. 

The ball soon began and while sounds of the 
dance issuing from the drawing-room full of 
blinding lights were soon lost at a turn in the 
garden with its perfumed shadows. Rose ^nd 
Ninette, their long, dark cloaks oVer their low- 
necked dresses, slipped quietly away beside their 
English governess and walked through the shadow 
of the tall, dark houses to the Place du Diamant, 
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a square that deserved well its name that night, 
bathed as it was in the splendid light of the full 
moon, whose beams were reflected with metallic 
brightness on the dancing waves of the distant 
sea. 

In all this fairylike brightness a dark figure 
could be seen walking excitedly up and down on 
the asphalt of the deserted square. 

How had Rigis de Fagan made up his mind to 
let his daughters go? And why had both gone 
when they had asked for only one ? 

This was the result of some advice given him 
by Mme. Hulin after the visit of Ninette. 

" Suppose you do keep one of your daughters at 
the convent, as you propose to do, away from her 
sister and her mother, with her only amusement 
the two Sundays spent with you; will not your 
child consider herself a martyr and look on you 
as her torturer? No; since this woman^ notwith- 
standing all her promises, is going to leave Paris 
and lake either Rose or Ninette away from you, 
let her take both. Then you will be the one who 
suffers for their sakes, far away from them — you 
will reap the benefit of the separation, the after- 
glow of absence. Their love for you will in- 
crease and in her new home Mme. La Posterolle, 
still pretty and coquettish, with a husband younger 
than berself, will be the first perhaps to say to 
you : " Rid me of them," and your daughters will 
say also : '* Take us back as soon as you can. " 

Consequently the two girls had gone, each 
promising to write to their father once a week. 
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At first the letters came very regularly; they 
were very affectionate, full of that gush from a 
distance which costs so little, giving minute de- 
scriptions of the functions in which they both took 
part — the arrival of the squadron, the visit of the 
" Redoutable " — very well-written letters, which 
the delighted father carried about Paris, read 
aloud at his club and to his friends at the theatre. 
Then only Ninette wrote — Rose had gone with 
her stepfather on a tour of inspection ; the next 
week no letter at all, only a telegram announcing 
that Ninette had hurt her foot while visiting an 
ironclad. A month passed, no letter and no 
telegram — only a note from mademoiselle saying 
that Nina had gone on a little trip to Sardinia 
and that Rose was ill of a fever. At last De 
Fagan lost all patience and threatened to go to 
them if they did not write at once; and since 
they did not answer, here he was, trembling with 
anger, shaking his clenched fists and arranging 
crazy schemes of vengeance, if his daughters did 
no appear at ten o'clock precisely. 
" Good-evening, papa dear. " 
" O, my little ones, how glad I am ! " 
And the poor fellow, his arms widespread, his 
hands unclenched, pressed his daughters to his 
heart and to his cheek damp with tears. His 
Ninette ! his Rose ! He had them again, in spite 
of everything. What was the use of complaints 
and reproaches ? they had such good excuses. " If 
you only knew!" . , . "You can't imagine." . . . 
"Ask Rose." . . . " Ninette can tell you ..." 
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They had each taken one of his arms and held 
it tight against her and he let himself be guided 
outside the town onto the broad, deserted ocean 
drive, bordered on one side by the vast sheen of the 
sea and on the other by gardens, villas and fam- 
ily burying-grounds, whose monuments gleamed 
white against the dark hillside. Behind them 
resounded the masculine tread of mademoiselle, 
who kept near enough to overhear all that passed 
between the father and his daughters. 

Now Ninette is scolding him gently for the 
imprudence he has committed in descending upon 
them so suddenly. What a scandal it would 
cause were it known that the former husband of 
the prefect's wife was in the city! "Think of it, 
dear little papa — in what a position you place 
mamma ! " 

Ninette, who is not yet fifteen, speaks with 
such an air of authority, she presses little father's 
arm so vigorously that he begins to feel that he 
has done wrong. "And for me and for my 
sister," the sly creature continues, becoming 
bolder as she feels him weakening, " what a posi- 
tion for us ! No one here, or almost no one knows 
the truth; they think mamma was a widow and 
that we have lost our father. " Fagan was about 
to protest ; this idea of being supposed dead and 
gone offended and overwhelmed him ; but Ninette 
always had an answer ready. 

"You understand that in this country they 
know nothing about our theatrical celebrities — 
they are so behind the age in everything. And 
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you can imagine with what horror they look on 
divorce I It might interfere with Rose's marriage. " 

This time the father could no longer control 
himself. What ! Rose was to be married and he 
knew nothing about it } But with a gentle pres- 
sure on his arm the elder girl reassured him. 
She was not quite married yet. A certain M. 
R6mory, a deputy at Bastia, wished to marry 
her; he was the son of a President of the Chamber 
in Paris, he was everything in the way of family 
that could be desired. This marriage was par- 
ticularly pleasing to La Posterolle, principally 
because it would probably heal the feud existing 
between Bastia and Ajaccio, the magistracy and 
the administration. Nothing was decided, how- 
ever, and M. R6mory senior, who lived in Paris, 
was soon to make an official call on M. de Fagan 
— if only the scandal of the latter* s presence in 
Corsica should not get abroad and cause a rupture. 

"But there shall be no scandal," said the 
father, touched, too, to feel that his big daughter 
was trembling against his arm. "Come now, 
tell me, has his honor the deputy already won 
your heart.?" 

And as Rose, instead of answering, seemed 
inclined to burst into tears, he soothed her 
gently and making her sit down on a slab of dry 
rock on the side of the road, he sat down very 
close to her with Ninette on his other side and 
mademoiselle standing sentinel a few steps off, 
erect as a coast-guard in the moonlight. 

"Listen to me, my darlings," caressing gently 
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their hands as he spoke; "I am willing to own 
that my action was an imprudent one. But all 
can be made right. No one knows who I am at 
the H6tel de France, no one knows my name. 
I can assume one and remain here for five or six 
days without seeing any one, on condition that 
every evening I may have a mysterious walk like 
this with you both, under the supervision of 
mademoiselle." 

"But what will you do in the daytime? " asked 
Rose, touched at this great love unalloyed with 
selfishness — " if I could only come and lock my- 
self into your room with you ! " 

"Do not even think of such a thing, sister," 
said Ninette quickly; "if any one should see one 
of us going into the hotel, we who are so well 

known! ..." 

" No, no, my children, do not worry about my 
days; I shall be studying up a last act that I 
am writing or I shall go out deep-sea fishing 
with the sardine fishers. I shall be perfectly 
content if I find my daughters here in the evening 
and can have a talk with them with this enchant- 
ing view before us. It is so lovely here — we are 
so happy — O, my darlings ! " 

It is true that an evening like this compen- 
sated him for months of sadness and loneliness. 
Ninette sitting on his knee. Rose leaning on his 
shoulder, before them the silvery sea, the bound- 
less sea spread out along the coast and dashing 
itself with noise and foam against the shore. Far 
away to the right the winking eye of the Sangui- 
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naires lighthouse displayed alternatively a red and 
green pupil ; and, brought out by the soft breath 
of the night in the lightly stirring branches of the 
trees, the sweet odors of orange and lemon trees 
were wafted to them from the Barbicaglia gar- 
dens, where the dull sounds of the ripe fruit fall- 
ing to the ground startled them. "Listen! it 
sounds as if some one was walking over there — 
no, over there,*' and then they would laugh and 
draw closer together. 

De Fagan, having registered under an assumed 
name at the H6tel de France, spent the whole of 
the next day in his own room, except when he 
went out to take a bath. At the door of the 
baths, an establishment very little patronized at 
Ajaccio as in most of the towns of the South, he 
ran up against a young dandy carrying a light 
silk umbrella and leading a dog about the size of 
a rat. 

"The devil take me! why, it's Fagan! Hello! 
how goes it, my pretty fellow, my old celebrity ? 
That we should meet here — that's what I call 
spicy ! " 

Much embarrassed at this greeting where he 
wished to pass unknown, Fagan hurried the young 
fool along. He belonged to the same club as 
Fagan, the "Cockchafers," and he had once 
played a small part in one of his pieces at a 
benefit, hence the familiarity of "my pretty fel- 
low, my old celebrity." But in these circum- 
stances and so far from Paris and its slang these 
words seemed to R6gis pitiably ridiculous. 
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" I beg of you, Baron *' — the father of little 
Rouchouze was a baron, and his son gladly bor- 
rowed his title from him, just as he did many 
other things — " I am here in the strictest incog- 
nito, and you will oblige me greatly — " 

"Silence and discretion, old chap! Ah, it 
occurs to me — Mme. La Posterolle is your — 
then the young ladies at the prefecture, pretty 
Creole creatures — let me congratulate you, my 
dear man. Your daughters are quite the thing 
— and if the queen of spades had not cleaned 
me out, I should have asked you for the hand of 
the younger one — a little unripe still — but I 
like unripe walnuts." 

With what an indescribable look did the father 
measure this squat little baron with a thick lower 
lip, whose thirty years looked like fifty — his com- 
plexion like a fish's liver, his manners those of 
an English coachman, an enormous carnelian 
boar's head fastening his blood-red necktie. . . . ! 

That thing a husband for Ninette! 

He controlled himself, however, as he wished 
to secure the silence of the gentleman and asked 
him what had brought him to Corsica. 

"To rusticate, dear boy; after a general smash- 
up at the races my dad has sent me back to 
my work in the Agricultural Department which I 
threw up at mamma's death; and here I am for an 
indefinite period of time in this land of brigands 
with only one hundred francs a month allowed me 
by the State and whatever I can squeeze from the 
fellows at a club of paupers in the evening, out of 
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whom it's hard work to make anything. Luckily, 
I still have the old woman's diamonds; and then 
I *ve brought Firmin with me, the old major- 
domo at the club, and he 's a most resourceful 
creature and would never let his master die of 
hunger. Come some morning and breakfast with 
me — over there, look — that big tumble-down 
place,'' pointing with his parasol to a tall Italian 
house that rose precipitously above the black 
waters of the bay. " I 've five rooms on the second 
floor with ceilings like the Place Venddme — the 
above-mentioned Firmin to serve me, and my 
cook Sdraphine, the beautiful wife of a mule- 
driver from rile Rousse, who is considered the 
best ballad singer in Ajaccio. Between our- 
selves " — here the baron lowered his voice with 
the most abominably fatuous air, and boasted that 
Sdraphine was about to accord him her favors — 
the first of which, the most precious of all, had 
been permission accorded to her happy master 
and lord to accompany her to the bath, and he 
was now awaiting her. 

"I need not tell you that I shall avoid this 
booby as much as possible,'* wrote Fagan on 
returning to the hotel, as he was describing his 
adventures to his dear Mme. Hulin. But, poor 
man, how mistaken he was! 

He was dreadfully bored, shut into this room, 
in which the will of his daughters more than that 
of their mother kept him confined because they 
insisted that he should not show himself by day- 
light. A profound lassitude like a stifling mist 
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soon surrounded him, took away all his ideas and 
unfitted him for work. He got up late and 
watched through the half-closed sun-baked shut- 
ters a vessel entering the harbor, or a Neapolitan 
coral-boat with its tall, triangular sail spread out 
like a wing. He read without seeing his book 
and then, after three unsatisfactory meals bolted 
without an appetite, at last nine o'clock would 
arrive, the moment when his daughters would 
come to meet him on the Sanguinaires road. 

Therefore it was that when on the following 
day Baron Rouchouze appeared with a new gam- 
bling outfit in his pockets and proposed a friendly 
game at a louis a point, accomplished card-player 
that De Fagan had been in his youth, the utter 
weariness of his days spent in the dreary hotel 
room revived his interest and the play began. 

Think of coming three hundred leagues across 
the sea to live in that picturesque and odorous 
island full of beautiful rocks and woods, and then 
shutting oneself up with closed blinds and playing 
interminable games of cards with little Rouchouze 
— he, R6gis de Fagan, the brilliant dramatist of 
the Frangais and the Vaudeville ! 

At six o'clock Firmin, shaven and in correct 
black livery from head to foot, brought a glass of 
vichy to his master, who, as he placed the empty 
glass upon the tray, never failed to make a 
signal to his majestic servant by rubbing his 
thumb quickly against his forefinger, which 
meant : " Lend me a few louis ! " — for ill-luck 
pursued the baron, an ill-luck for which the only 

25 
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consolation was that it granted him the honor 
of being beaten by Rdgis de Fagan the celebrated 
author ; and then he counted on winning it back in 
the evening at baccarat from the club of paupers. 

In the evening Fagan, with a daughter on each 
arm and before them the superb view of which 
they never tired, forgot the degrading dulness 
of the day. He was always the first to arrive; 
seated in the lee of a rock near the water, he 
listened for the sound of the little boots upon the 
road, the muffled laughter and the whispered con- 
versation of the girls, who were delighted with 
the romance and mystery of these stolen meetings. 

"It is like real lovers' meetings," whispered 
Ninette. 

And Rose: **What! a lover with two lady 
loves } " 

"Yes, three — there's mademoiselle!" 

Suddenly their father would show himself and 
then there were little screams of fright and long 
kisses and much chattering in low voices about 
the employment of their day, visits made and 
received, the trying on of their dresses for a 
grand fancy ball in character costumes to be given 
at the prefecture on Shrove Tuesday. Ninette 
was to be an Infanta by Velasquez with stiff pet- 
ticoats of light colored satin ; Rose, a noble lady 
of Venice, her hair dyed with henna. 

"And to think that I cannot see you!" mut- 
tered poor Fagan, who was obliged to return 
home on the morning of Shrove Tuesday. " I am 
tempted to wait over one steamer. " 
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He made this proposition timidly, having once 
already postponed his departure. But Ninette, 
always armed with orders from her mother, tried 
gently to turn him from his purpose. What good 
would it do him to postpone his departure? he 
could not go to the ball, nor could they come to 
his room to show him their costumes ; and then 
as a last argument: "Besides, any day if people 
were to know that you had been here it would 
have a bad effect upon us. You really must go, 
little papa, for President Rdmory is going to visit 
you to ask for the hand of your daughter and 
Anthyme can hardly — " 

"Say no more; I will go," said the father in 
a voice whose grumpiness melted as he felt the 
pressure of Rose's fresh lips on his hand in silent 
thanks. 

O, yes, she loved him well without any airs or 
subterfuges ; Ninette loved him too, but she was 
still too much a child, completely under the influ- 
ence of her mother and that heartless English- 
woman, that formal bigot, who from her first 
entrance into the family had shown her scorn of 
the husband as a Parisian Creole,' indolent and 
sceptical, who was working for the destruction of 
souls by means of the theatre. On the tender- 
ness of Rose neither high-church venom nor the 
mother's calumnies had any effect; he felt that 
she loved him utterly, and certain feelings of his 
inmost heart he kept for her alone. 

One evening, as Ninette and the governess loi- 
tered behind, he tried to talk to Rose of Pauline 
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Hulin, of the pure and comforting friendship he 
found in that woman: "You have misjudged her, 
my daughter, but you will see; some day you will 
know her better. " 

Rose did not reply ; her eyes were fixed on the 
changing star of the lighthouse with its winking 
light. 

"Do you know," continued Fagan, "that had 
she been a widow, as at first I thought she was, 
probably I would have married her — would that 
have grieved you ? " 

"O, yes," murmured the girl with suppressed 
violence. 

"And why?" 

"Because I could not bear to have another 
woman come between my father and me — any 
other woman than mamma in our house." 

" But your mother has married again ; there is 
another man than your father near you ia her 
house. " 

" O, but that is not the same th ing, — or at 
least it is not the same thing to me." 

Fagan laughed, half angry. 

"You think, then, that your mother had the 
right to marry again and that I had not? You 
condemn me to the solitary life of a widower, 
while you will marry, you also, and then your 
sister. You all will have homes of your own 
except me — that is indeed feminine logic," 

Rose crept closer to him : 

" I cannot help it ; I am jealous — I hated that 
Mme. Hulin the first time that I saw her. Yes^ 
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I detested her when I thought she was — your 
mistress ; imagine how much more if she should 
become your wife!" 

He was about to answer, but Ninette approached 
and they spoke of other matters. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

■ 

The wind was blowing wildly on the Sanguinaire 
road, where foaming waves crushed themselves, 
making a long white moving border to the dark 
road; the place seemed darker than usual and 
more deserted. Not a star was visible in the 
sky; the agitation of the invisible moaning sea 
was only traced by the come and go of the recur- 
rent glare from the lighthouse, appearing or dis- 
appearing like a lighted match thrown on the 
crest of the waves and held there unquenched as 
by a miracle. 

"Are you there, papa?" whispered one of 
Regis's daughters, the noise of footsteps upon 
the gravel indicating the approach of some one. 

"Yes, my children." 

He was astonished to find them at their meeting- 
place before him and attributed it to the fact 
that, this being the last evening, they wished to 
be as long as possible with him ; for he was going 
away next day at one o'clock on the "Gdndral 
Sebastiani." 

" What bad weather you will have to-morrow ! " 
said Rose, shivering; but the younger sister did 
not desire to have any emotion shown: "Who 
knows? before to-morrow — " and catching her 
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father's arm: "Come, let us have a scamper; the 
mistral always makes me hate to keep still. " 

The storm seemed to intoxicate her. She 
forced her father and sister to run with her in 
the teeth of the wind and laughed as the spray 
dashed up on her. Then suddenly pausing: 
"Don't let us go too far. Rose; you know we 
have to get home early to-night." 

Fagan was alarmed, " Home early — why so ? " 

"We have a rehearsal of our charade — gen- 
erally a dress rehearsal. To-morrow night we 
make our first appearance." 

He was shaken by a gust of anger, but he 
repressed it quickly, heroically, because he 
wanted to leave his daughters with a souvenir of 
his visit unalloyed in its tenderness. He only 
stammered, overwhelmed : 

It is not nice of you — just our last evening." 
Poor papa!" said Rose; but Ninette: "We 
got here long before you did — Rose will tell you. 
We had been waiting for you for at least twenty 
minutes." 

Rose said nothing, feeling acutely how absurd 
and cruel was this calculation of minutes. All 
three remained motionless and chilled — no one 
could find a word to say. Rdgis de Fagan had 
never been so tired of life and of the struggle with 
his wife for the affection of his children as he 
was at this moment beside the dark and stormy 
sea. He felt like renouncing everything, his 
hatred for his wife and his affection for his loved 
ones. His father's heart seemed for a moment 
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to stop beating; it was a mortal moment, the 
anguish and supreme farewell as of death. A 
caress from Rose, who seemed to divine him, and 
some well-chosen words from Ninette roused him 
from this mental syncope ; but he always retained 
the memory and the dread of it. 

" Is it true, my big girl, what Nina is telling 
me ? Have you not invented it to make our part- 
ing less painful ? " 

"It is perfectly true. Papa. M. R^mory has 
the promise of a position as deputy at Versailles. 
So the marriage will take place in Paris and you 
will have your daughter living quite near you." 

"Besides," added Nina, "Cousin is very soon 
to be made Councillor of State and then we shall 
all go back to Paris. We shall see each other 
often. O, those delicious Sunday luncheons! 
won't it be delightful to have them again!" 

"O, yes," sighed De Fagan, and, false or true, 
these hopes softened the bitterness of the separa- 
tion and the farewells in the storm and darkness 
when he embraced his daughters without seeing 
them. 

Rose was right. When he embarked the next 
day under a drizzling rain augmented by spray 
there was a tremendous sea on; the waves were 
high and rough even in the shelter of the harbor. 
The pier head had disappeared under the billows 
and the quays were inundated every moment by 
heavy masses of water which reached as far as 
the houses, whither the crowd ran laughing for 
refuge. 
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Many vessels came into the harbor seeking shel- 
ter — sailing vessels, steamers, coral fishers and 
fishing-smacks, some injured, all fleeing from the 
storm, that fierce battle of wind and waves, the 
continuous cannonade of which could be heard 
in the distance; and out there in the bay an 
immense transatlantic steamer was to be seen 
slowly advancing, which, as it rose with each 
gigantic wave, seemed to overtop the houses as if 
suspended in midair. When an immense steamer 
like this turned out of its course to seek shelter, 
it would have been no shame to the "G^ndral 
Sebastiani" to put off her departure until the 
next day ; but to have done this, she would have 
had to be commanded by a commander different 
from the dark, wiry little man with a profile like 
a turkey-cock, who strode frantically up and down 
the bridge with the stem of his red pipe clinched 
in his teeth — a pipe that made more noise than 
the smoke-stack of his vessel — a man who gave 
but one answer to the frightened passengers who 
came to him : " Let who will embark ; as for me, 
/ am going with the horses,'^ Forty Corsican 
ponies that he was taking to Marseilles were 
already stowed on the uncovered lower deck and 
were neighing with fright. 

Fagan, who was a good sailor, having crossed 
many times from L*IIe Bourbon, rather liked the 
idea of this sea-gull's trip, one wing in the air 
and one in the foam; and then to-day he felt 
lonelier and sadder than ever; he was in the reck- 
less mood when a man courts danger, especially 
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on the waves, where death seems grander because 
more impersonal, a disappearance into the mouth 
of the darkness in a vision of the Apocalypse. So, 
while most of the passengers postponed their 
departure, he installed himself in the best of the 
first-class staterooms, and as the bell for departure 
sounded faintly through the storm, he went upon 
deck. The swarming quays, the dark old houses, 
the white watch-tower on the pier, all flew past 
and receded into the distance with springs and 
bounds, and the farther the vessel advanced into 
the broadening roadstead the higher and heavier 
the waves became, while the thunder of the 
breaking surf approached the nearer. 

Soon the red rock of the Sanguinaires stood out 
against the black sky, the lighthouse on one side 
and on the other the Genoese -Tower ; and over 
there, under the dark trees of the Barbicaglia gar- 
dens, the road winding along like a ribbon made 
Regis's heart ache as he thought of his daughters 
and the happy evenings all too quickly sped. 

Were they thinking of their father now, or 
only of the costumes they were to wear to-night 
in the charaiie.? How pretty Rose will look in 
her Venetian costume, and how fascinating 
Ninette's little phiz in the satins of the Infanta! 
How he wished he could have seen them from 
some hidden corner, to catch even as brief a sight 
of them as the passers-by get of the hooded 
women going to a ball, as they descend from the 
carriages and run lightly into the house under 
the glare of the torches. 
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The shipping of a tremendous sea sharply in- 
terrupted his revery ; it swept the decks from end 
to end, tearing away the benches and the bul- 
warks ; and as R6gis clung to the rail under the 
paddle-box, he was thrown head foremost down 
the stairs. A priest and two officers, who with 
Rdgis were the only first cabin passengers, picked 
him up and helped to dry his clothes; then, 
orders being issued to batten down the hatches, 
all four remained looking at each other in the 
semi-darkness of the musty cabin where the basins 
were rolling about on the sofas. 

The screw had ceased to work. The ship was 
rolling from side to side with a long swing and 
in a silence that alarmed them. One of the 
cooks, with his face as white as his cap, looked in 
at the door, and clinging to the lintel exclaimed : 
" The main shaft of the engine is broken. They 
are trying to make sail to get back to Ajaccio!" 
The climax of the tragedy was reached when, on 
account of the violence of the sea, it was found 
necessary to throw overboard nearly all the horses, 
who, neighing and struggling with their legs in 
the air, their feet trammeled, made in the 
foamy wake of the vessel a black and terrible 
Montfaucon. 

Night was falling when, by a miracle of skill 
and luck combined, the "Gdn^ral Sebastiani,*' 
which had left Ajaccio a steamer, returned a sail- 
ing vessel. A purple twilight shining through 
the spray enveloped the city, where lights flashed 
to and fro, where songs and cries, drums, fire- 
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works, trumpets, hunting-horns and all the noisy 
carnival sounds peculiar to an Italian Shrove 
Tuesday filled the air, to which the booming of 
the angry sea played a solemn and continuous 
accompaniment. Fagan did not know what to 
do; whether to remain on board in the wet and 
disorder and with the deafening noise of the 
repairs going on in the vessel, or to go ashore and 
dine and sleep on this night of general masque- 
rade and joviality, when his heart was still aching 
with the pain of parting. One was as bad as the 
other. The thought that decided him was that 
on land he was nearer to his daughters, the hope 
that he might at least see from afar the lights 
streaming from their ball-room, or perhaps by 
some lucky chance might embrace them once 
more. 

He was splashing about in the mud on the 
quay which was still occasionally swept over by 
waves that looked livid under the lamps, when he 
ran against a man who was hurrying along with a 
bundle in his arms. 

" Hello, Fagan ! where do you spring from, old 
celebrity ? I thought you had left. " 

"You see I have just arrived." And Fagan 
told him quickly his adventures. — " But you, 
Baron, where are you running to with that big 
bundle, like a tailor's boy.?" 

It is true that for a gentleman who, according 
to his own account, had so often ridden in races, 
to be seen carrying this large parcel wrapped in 
mohair was very much lacking in tone, and to 
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complete his discomfiture the baron suddenly 
remembered that he had let his "old celebrity" 
go away without settling a little matter of fifty 
or sixty louis that he had lost at their last game 
of icarU, "My dear Fagan, since you have no 
engagement this evening, will you not come and 
dine with me? — After dinner we can play a 
couple of hours, as the crowd will not come for 
me until pretty late. " " The crowd " was a band 
of eight or ten young club men, who, in fancy 
dresses and masks, were to go from house to 
house, intriguing every one, as is the custom in 
Ajaccio on the nights of the carnival. 

" I have just been getting my costume of Meph- 
istopheles — take care of the two steps, my dear 
fellow — here we are at home." 

Going up the stairs of the old house, whose 
steps and walls were streaming with moisture, 
Fagan, who was following and listening silently, 
suddenly asked Rouchouze : 

" Are you going to the prefecture among other 
places to-night } " 

"To the prefecture? Certainly we are; there 
is to be a ball there and a play." 

" If that is the case, my dear Baron, try to get 
me a costume and take me with you. " 

"Nothing easier," replied the baron, whom 
this service put at ease with his creditor. The 
Italian troupe at the Grand Theatre was devoted 
to him ; he could get from the basso Deodato — 
no, better still, from the baritone Paganetti, a big 
tall fellow like Fagan — some kind of a costume. 
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— " Ah, here is Firmin. Firmin, lay another 
cover. This gentleman will dine with me. " 

The dampness of the stairway seemed to have 
penetrated the apartment with its high ceiling 
and fine, simple old furniture, which the baron 
hired from the widow Limperani, the mother of 
a navy chaplain away for a term of years. Shells, 
exotic plants, dried coral, a miniature frigate on 
the mantelpiece, sacred pictures on the walls and 
everywhere crochet-work — on the backs of the 
faded arm-chairs, on the cracked marble of the 
table; before the chairs bits of carpet that hardly 
hid the worn-off red "of the tiles. All was cold, 
badly lighted, uncomfortable, and seemed the 
more poverty-stricken from the strong smell of 
fried onions coming from the kitchen. The con- 
trast between this lodging and the pretensions of 
the lodger and his stately butler was amusing. 

Firmin seemed more embarrassed than his 
master at introducing the Parisian to the poverty 
of their surroundings; to disguise it he redoubled 
the dignity and ceremoniousness of his bearing, 
announcing: "M. le Baron, dinner is served," 
with much unnecessary solemnity, for they were 
ushered into a dining-room without a fire, with- 
out curtains, with high dark windows, through 
which could be seen the glimmering lights in the 
harbor. On the dreary-looking table smoked a 
tureen of onion soup between a dish of boiled fish 
and the traditional curds, the bruccio^ without 
which no Corsican dinner is complete. O, yes, 
the dinner was served; but very pitiful it was. 
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The baron, however, swelled out his ruffled chest 
and winked his impudent little eyes as he re- 
counted from one end of the dinner to the other 
his innumerable successes with the fair sex of the 
island in all conditions of society. 

"By the way, how about S^rapkine?" asked 
Fagan as they went into the drawing-room, where 
coffee was served on the card-table among the 
chips and packs of new cards. 

" S^raphine ? O, more than ever — an ideal 
woman, you know. One has to come for that to 
Corsica — a poetess, cook, the legs of Diana and 
doesn't cost me a cent — but wait a moment, my 
dear boy, you shall judge for yourself." 

She came at her master's call, a tall, robust 
girl with large waist and stout but well-formed 
legs showing beneath the scanty folds of her 
petticoat. 

"Do take that off," said the baron, lifting up 
the kerchief that she wore on her head that par- 
tially concealed her face. Her low forehead was 
marked by a long scar, her eyes were brown and 
her large features hard and regular. 

"I congratulate you, my friend," said R^gis, 
in answer to the significant " Well } " of his host. 
"But whence comes that fine scar above her 
eyes } " 

The woman understood. She said proudly : " U 
cultellu di u maritu^' (my husband's dagger). 

"Yes, my dear fellow, that brute of a mule- 
driver in a jealous rage — with a slash of his knife 
— poor old girl — there ! " The baron caressed 
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her hips with one hand while he shuffled the 
cards with the other, impatient to win that 
revenge for which he had lured Fagan to his 
den. 

The bell rang violently. " Your costume, prob- 
ably," said Rouchouze; but he suddenly turned 
pale as heavy footsteps were heard approaching 
and a coarse laugh that echoed through the corri- 
dors and then the kitchen as Firmin escorted the 
newcomer thither. 

"Z7 maritu/'' murmured S^raphine as she 
hurried back to her kitchen range while the 
baron whispered to her as she passed him, '' Give 
him a good dinner. " 

"You seem to be disturbed," said R^gis to his 
host — " is it a visit from Othello ? " 

" No ; but the brute always wants some money 
when he comes." 

The sound of heavy nailed shoes echoed through 
the corridor; a rude blow was struck on the door. 
"Come in," said the baron almost without a 
voice. 

A smooth-shaven giant entered, a pelone over 
his shoulder, a scarlet neck-kerchief tied loosely 
about his powerful, round neck, which the blazing 
sun of the mountains did not seem to have power 
to tan; a broad chest, hard as a slab of marble; 
enormous hands, a conspicuous part of his person- 
ality — earth-colored hands turning and twisting 
an old cap that smelt of wild animals and forests. 

"What news. Master Palombo? " 

" Nothing good, Mister Baron " — and in a calm 
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tone the husband of S^raphine proceeded to re- 
late how two of his mules^ magnificent animals, 
had been caught in a frightful rain-storm on 
Mount Rotondo, had met a cold streak later — 
and couic ! they had both of them died of a 
pountura — inflammation of the lungs. They niust 
be replaced at once or he woyld lose all the trafBc 
of the season ; it would me^n the ruin of himself 
and his brothers. But where should he find 
enough money for that, pichiref So then, he 
had bethought himself — ^ S^raphine had said thaj 
monsiejur was so kind to her I 

As the man spoke his cunning little eyes, 
buried in folds of skin like those of an elephant^ 
were fixed upon the arm of the chair in which the 
bg,ron was lounging and on which lay the kerchiejE 
which S^raphine had forgotten to take away with 
her. As his voice became sharp, almost insolent, 
notwithstanding his flattering words, the baron, 
noting the direction hi3 looks had taken and jthe 
tone of menace in his voice, was as much upset 
by this bit of $ilk 9.S if be had been discovered 
with S^raphine pn hi§ lap. He quite lost his 
presence of mind and, stammering with fear, 
asked how much hi§ gopd fellow, hi§ excellent 
Palombo, needed to replace his pair of mules. 

"Eight hundred francs, not a scudo less!" 
Here the mule-driver, who had reserved this 
effect for his grand climax, stretched out his 
hand and in a severe tone cried: "Why, this 
belongs to S^raphine!" « 

The baron changed countenance and turning to 

2t 
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Fagan whispered hurriedly: "For pity's sake, 
old friend, lend me forty louis; you will save me 
from a catastrophe. " 

He took the blue banknote that Fagan handed 
him and gave it to Palombo with an easy, reas- 
sured air. 

"There are eight hundred francs to replace 
your mules, my boy, and the rest is for your 
wife." 

The ruffian pocketed the money, returned 
thanks and then went back to the kitchen, 
whence proceeded for a long time afterwards the 
noise of laughter and the sputtering of something 
frying. 

After this assault the baron wished to continue 
the game, but his partner, throwing the cards on 
the table and clasping the baron's hands in a 
friendly, almost paternal manner, said, "No, no, 
my child, let us stop now, I beg it of you. " 

" But — my good friend — " 

"Yes, I know, you want your revenge; but I 
have something better to propose. The money 
that I have won from you in the last ten days 
weighs me down — that is the reason that I was 
so ready to help you just now. Let me add to 
that sum a few thousand francs that your very bad 
luck — " 

• " O, M. de Fagan I " stammered the poor devil, 
his lips trembling with emotion. "If you only 
knew what a service — " 

And without finishing his sentence, and letting 
his mask of dandy fall, he buried his face in his 
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hands and wept aloud like the grown-up baby 
that he was. Suddenly the sound of horns blown 
beneath the window roused him. He sprang up, 
his eyes already dry. 

"Here they are!" he cried; "we must dress 
quickly;" and, his legs encased in tights and 
arranging on his head the little Dantesque cap 
of Mephistopheles, he murmured in real earnest : 
" Dear old Fagan, all the same, what a good chap 
he isl " but Fagan did not reply, for he was busy 
arraying himself in the parti-colored dress and 
the cap and bells of a clown lent by the baritone 
Paganetti. 

In the darkness and shadow of the quay young 
maskers in various colors were flitting hither and 
thither, all of them using the jargon and slang of 
the clubs and stables, like little Rouchouze who 
was their model and instructor. Rendered gro- 
tesque by the native accent, their speech had the 
effect of Parisian gowns on women of Tahiti. 

"My friend Rigoletto," said the baron, pre- 
senting his guest. 

"On the lookout for his daughter," said Fagan, 
to say something; and the baron whispered in his 
ear: "His daughters." 

" Why ! That is true — I never thought of it. " 
And the father smiled at the strange coincidence 
that had provided him with a role so in sympathy 
with his situation. 

" Where do we begin } " some one asked. Fagan, 
who did not wish to stay out all night, answered : 
" At the prefecture. " 
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They had only to walk through two or three 
narrow streets, very gay notwithstanding the 
darkness, escorted by street boys with colored 
lanterns, who repeated constantly a local catch: 
"(9 Ragani! O cho dotto I O Ragani! O cho 
dotto I " and they arrived at the prefecture just as 
the charade was finished. Joyous was their 
entrance into the big drawing-room in the midst 
of the hubbub of people, who, having been 
seated for two hours, were glad to be able to stir 
about again and converse. 

People hailed with merry c?-ies and laughter 
the many costumes, the clash of colors and jewels 
and feathers ; and while some one went to inform 
the master and mistress of the house of their 
arrival, Fagan satisfied himself before a tall 
panel mirror of his completely transformed ap- 
pearance, of the security of his incognito under 
the black velvet mask edged with lace and the 
enormous ruffle rising to his chin. No, his 
ex-wife herself would not recognize him. He 
gave himself up, therefore, to the boyish enjoy- 
ment of his adventure, to the delight of surpris- 
ing his daughters in the very social pleasures 
that were forbidden to him. 

One by one, the ba;ron in the lead, the crowd 
filed past M. and Mme. La Posterolle and then 
proceeded to march round the rooms between two 
rows of guests. When R^gis, who was the last 
to pass, paused before his wife, h^Q had some diffi- 
culty in recognizing her. She had grown stouter 
since their last meeting and h^j^ hair ha4 again 
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changed its color, being now powdered, making 
a charming contrast with her still youthful neck 
and arms- and the infantile expression that in- 
creasing plumpness gave to her face. 

But he found her still the same in her furtive 
siiiile, in which her eyes answered her mouth 
with keen and subtle sympathy. The sight of 
that smile Caused him an involuntary shiver-^ 
he had suffered so much from her and she was 
capable of making him suffer so much stilH 
Having bowed to the floor before her without 
daring to look at her, he passed on to M. La 
Posterolle, that haughty mask of an imbecile, 
that empty and resounding gourd, whose head bad 
replaced his on the pillow of Mme. Ravaut. 

"Surely I know those eyes," thought the pre- 
fect's wife as the crowd passed on, and turning to 
her husband : ''Who is that ? " 

"Don't know," he answered evasively. 

Between two hedges of bare shoulders, flowers 
and feathers, black coats, gold lace and aiguil- 
lettes, Fagan, as he passed along, heard only the 
murmured question that followed him : " Who is 
he } Who is he .? " 

Notwithstanding their clever disguises, their 
feigned voices and walk, they recognized all the 
others; it was no use fot them to deny their iden- 
tity with nods of the head -^ they Called them all 
by name. 

" O Tch6 ! O P6 1 Ho, Forcioli ! Good-even- 
ing. Baron!" 

But the big one, the last one, who never spoke. 
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only shaking his bells in people's faces — who 
the devil could he be? 

As for him, he thought only of his daughters 
and wondered why they did not appear. Where 
were they? Perhaps changing their costumes 
after the charade. He was wondering how he 
could wait for them much longer surrounded by 
this dangerous curiosity, when suddenly they 
appeared at the entrance of the second room — 
together, his Rose and his Ninette — and how 
enchanting they were! 

Drawn along in the procession that he could 
neither hurry nor break from, as he passed his 
younger daughter he whispered in her ear, " Good- 
evening, lovely Infanta," so softly that the girl's 
heart trembled under the satin bows of her long 
corsage and, guessing at the truth, she sought 
her father's eyes, but they were turned away in 
search of her elder sister. 

Her golden hair floating to the hem of her thick 
damask petticoat, Rose stood looking at the 
maskers, leaning on the arm of a handsome young 
man, very youthful in face and most solemnly 
bald, the image of an embryo magistrate, when 
suddenly she felt upon her gloved hand a soft 
caress from a velvet mask, and a loving voice, the 
voice of one she knew was far away, one who had 
sailed the day before, murmured "Good-night, 
lovely Dogess I " Greatly agitated, she was about 
to answer, but the bells of Rigoletto, that had 
rung so near her a moment ago and then sounded 
wildly above the crowd, had disappeared in the 
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direction of the garden. Wishing to learn the 
truth, she sought everywhere for Ninette and 
found her in the drawing-room in deep conference 
with their mother, who was pale under her rouge. 
With her most evil smile, her barblike smile 
she said in a low tone, as if addressing her fan : 
"I shall be revenged for this, my children. I 
swear to you that he shall pay for this." 

The band struck up a waltz, there was a general 
movement of invitations and taking places, and 
the three women, mother and daughters, variously 
agitated by different feelings, were whirled off 
into the cadence of the dance. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

On his return to j'aris R6gis de l^agan had a 
most cruel blow in finding the shutters of the 
apartment in the ground flooi* closed and the 
garden deserted. Pauline Hulin and her family 
had gone away, but Anthyme, who saw them go, 
could give his master no information Is to their 
destination. Annette the chambermaid had said 
to him: "We are skipping." "Where to?" 
"To Havre." And that was all. 

Fagan could not believe it. To Havre t — why 
should she go to Havre when her husband lives 
there.? "But her 'husband came here," said 
lumbering Anthyme, "though Annette thought 
he had come to take away the boy — but he went 
away alone and madame followed him two days 
later. " 

What could he think.? 

In his misery Fagan passed several days with- 
out leaving the house, hoping to receive a letter, 
or that some morning on opening his window he 
might find little Maurice in the garden looking 
up to the window of his friend. But no, the 
garden without the little boy playing about it 
seemed each day larger and more deserted, and 
in the circular aveiflie, where he and his beloved 
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Pauline had so often walked, exchanging comfort- 
ing and never-ending confidences, weeds were 
springing up between the pebbles, telling of 
absence and neglect. 

Once, wheti his servant entered the room 
abruptly, Regis's heart gave a great bound. He 
thought Aiithyme had brought him news. 

"No, monsieur; but here is something more 
strange -^ the morning papers announce that you, 
monsieur, have gone insane ! " 

Having said this in the injured tone which 
he always used when speaking to De Fagan of 
his Unsuccessful plays, the servant opened the 
window curtains and showed his master' the para- 
graph, published in the two widest read news- 
papers in Paris. In almost the same words they 
announced that as the result of malarial fever 
contracted in Cofsica the Celebrated dramatic 
author R^gis de Fagan had becorne insane; the 
first symptoms of the malady had been observed 
at a ball at Ajaccio. 

*^Oh, the jade!*' cried R^gis, for he at once 
recbgnized in this the inventive genius of his 
wife, and at once in hi^ angef, giving to Anthyme 
several contradictory orders iri a brutal toUe not 
habitual to him, he found the eyes of the simple 
fellow fixed upon him in some alarm, as if he 
were thinking: ''Has monsieur really gone iil- 
sane ? *' It was a swift lesson to him, this look 
of his servant, and he promptly made up his 
iriirid how he would act iri public. Yielding to 
MiS headlong nature, h6 went off furious, brand- 
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ishing his cane, to the newspapers and demanded 
retraction of the article, but he did it in such a 
way as to justify the abominable story they told ; 
yet on the other hand it would not do to appear 
too calm, too indifferent, for they would not fail 
to call that unnatural apathy. 

At the two newspaper offices they made very 
flat excuses. The news had been cabled to them 
from Ajaccio itself. They would print a retrac- 
tion in the next day's paper and if he desired it 
they would put detectives on the case. What was 
the use of that } It would be lending too much 
importance to a childish trick, a mystification — 
and in the offices of the papers his words, "a 
childish trick, a mystification," were repeated 
whilst searching the depths of his eyes as they 
observed his words and actions. Ah, that wretch 
knew how to poison everybody about her. One 
could defend oneself against any other calumny, 
produce proofs — but this one! 

All day long Fagan showed himself in the 
streets, every one surprised that he should be at 
large in the light of day among the free and the 
living. Had he found means to escape? At his 
club they gave him a welcome too cordial, too 
demonstrative, like that to a friend whom they 
had hardly hoped to see again. He ate his 
dinner, was clever and entertaining, promised 
them a new play for the next annual festival — 
then, having looked in at two or three theatres, 
he returned to the club at the hour when the 
young dandies, pals of the Baron Rouchouze, came 
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to seek their luck, and remained at the gambling- 
table until morning in order to prove undisput- 
ably that he was not mad. 

When he returned home he opened his window- 
that looked out upon the garden ; day was break- 
ing. In the top branches of the great elm-tree, 
almost invisible, a blackbird was singing in the 
mist, in which the sharp tip of its beak seemed 
to trace in arabesque the lines of its song. 

Fagan sat sunk in his thoughts, despondent 
and weak. How alone he had felt in Paris, this 
Paris through which he had been wandering 
all day! How many faces of men and women, 
and not one creature belonging to him among 
them ! Was it a feeling of utter discouragement, 
or only the chill of the morning dew that had 
saturated the thin cloth of his coat } He shivered 
and closed the window, suffering from an inde- 
scribable wretchedness, that, far from making him 
wish to forget it all in sleep, seemed to over- 
excite his brain, and caused him to begin a long 
letter to his elder daughter, the only being to 
whom he could open his heart and who could 
restore to him the desire to live. 



" I do not wish, my dear Rose, to let you suffer for a 
single day under the horrible news that you will have 
seen in the papers this morning. No, thank God, neither 
madness, nor a threatening of madness ; your father is as 
you have always known him, clear of mind and clear of 
sight, one play half written, and several more floating 
about in his head. It has only cost me a day and a 
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night, showing myself to all Paris at all hours and in all 
places to establish the proof <A my mental equilibrium. 
The pagers will retract the story to-morrow and then it 
will be forgotten. The mistake made by those who have 
tried to drown me in this sea of lies was that they be- 
lieved it possible, aft this age of the world and with a 
man of such wide-spread reputation as mine, to repeat 
the adventure of the unfortunate Sandon, the lawyer who 
was unjustly declared to be insane under the second 
Empire and was kept in an asylum for ten years. 

" Ah, had I been revengeful, had I instituted an inves- 
tigation, as they suggested, into what a trap these mali- 
cious fools would have fallen — but life is not long enough 
for hatred. ... I have worked hard all my life and it is 
a great blessing, you see. I am so lonely. I have no 
longer my neighbor even, who once made this big house 
seem less desolate. Mme. Hulin has gone away, taking 
her son with her, doubtless in order to escape from the 
effects of the iniquitous law which would have taken him 
from her to give him up to his father. And yet this 
Councillor de Malville is an upright man. How did it 
ever occur to him and his coadjutors on the bench, when 
they had granted the decree of separation, to add to it this 
frightful clause, that from the age of ten and until his 
education was completed he should be under the author- 
ity of his father? What a prospect for the poor woman T 
to always fear lest her delicate child shall be sent away to 
some distant college, some unusually severe institution 
away from the protection and the tender care of his 
mother. Who knows, they may discover in him wicked 
and rebellious instincts requiring his confinement at Met- 
tray, that prison that they call a family school, or they 
tnay send him to the school of naval cadets^ and then 
<!:omes parting — exile 1 Poor MvUg. Hulin, I can well 
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understand why she has carried off her child and hidden 
in some remote corner of the earth. 

" In the mean time, here am I deprived of her sweet 
womanly friendship, which every day became more pre- 
cious to me. Even little Maurice with his affectionate 
prattle amused me ; with his childish precociousness de- 
veloped by illness, his pretty ways, his girlish sweetnetss, 
he reminded pae of you at his age^ on the days when you 
remained indoors with a slight cold, and would come 
into my study with your book to read beside my table. 
How proud you were to help me by bringing me big 
books that almost pulled you down, how useful you were 
in handing me my pens and pencils ! And Ninette^ dp 
you remember her sitting on the floor, no taller than a 
cabbage ^- how she would " put papa's library in order," 
getting the books all crooked on the shelves, upside down^ 
ihe authors mixed and the volumes misplaced — • a touch- 
ing confusion that I would not allow Anthyme to dis* 
turb? 

"Well, these sweet follies, these memories stored in 
one comer of my heart, the voice of little Maurice awoke 
^ain ; I never would have believed that I should miss ' 
him so. 

" It is a* sign of old age, nay darling J Yes, yes, old 
age I I am nearly fprty-five, the age at which men cease 
physically to live on their income and begin to draw on 
their capital of years and strength. Strength does not 
renew itself, every sorro>y leaves its mark, every emotion 
weakens and exhausts the vital force. It is sad to con- 
templa,te, my darling, but the best part of my life is over, 
my greatest successes achieved ; now begins the decline 
of ccMirage and opportunity, and behind me, treading 
close on my heels, a younger generation ferociously 
greedy and in haste. Ah, one soon grows an old hack 
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in these days, and when one is an old hack and worn out 
it is hard to have no hearth and no family. At this hour, 
as I write, weary from my night at the club, with the 
garden veiled in the morning mist before me — if you 
only knew how melancholy my * home ' seems to me and 
how sweet it would be to have some loved ones slumber- 
ing in the room next to mine, a wife and children whose 
slumber I should fear to disturb if I walked too heavily ! 
But I have nothing — no one, not even down below. 

'^ You will say that I had a home and a family and 
that I did not know how to keep them ; but whose fault 
was that? I never complained, I never spoke slightingly 
to you of your mother, although she did not observe the 
same reserve. But you ought to know the extent to 
which I sacrificed myself and how unjust it is, notwith- 
standing the verdict of a fool of a judge, that I should 
always stay lonely, always lead a solitary life, while my 
wife. . . . O Heavens — what a way to speak to you of 
magistrates, my big Rose, when you are about to marry 
one and a very good-looking one, he seemed to me, when 
I saw him in your drawing-room Shrove Tuesday night. 

" His father also who came to see me day before yes- 
terday pleased me greatly — a big man, not too stately 
for a president, witty, with clever eyes, a long white 
beard which shocks the Supreme Court immensely and 
democratic opinions to which he owes his phenomenal 
advancement. Quite penniless, it is true ! He is very 
much pleased that I have been looking after my Rose's 
dowry for years. Without going into particulars I will 
tell you that I give you the proceeds of my two most 
lucrative plays, The Enchanted Gardens at the Op^ra 
Comique and M, and Mme, Dacier running at the Cora6- 
die Frangaise, the income of which is at least twenty 
thousand francs a year. 
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**The father of your Gaston seemed satisfied. I 
showed him the album in which I have your portraits and 
those of your sister at different ages ; he was deh'ghted 
and at once spoke about Ninette for his younger son, 
who is preparing to enter Saint-Cyr. So be perfectly 
happy, the affair is settled, unless I learn from Garin de 
Malville, with whom I have an appointment, that M. 
Rdmory senior is an escaped convict from Noumea shot 
into a presidency for extraordinary services. I ought to 
have found out about that first, but this Malville, the 
only judge of the Supreme Court of Paris whom I know, 
has gone down to Lille, where he is getting up a Wagner 
festival and will not be back for several days. And then, 
when all is settled, my children married as soon as pos- 
sible, I will tell them of a project, of a vision that haunts 
me — but why not tell it to you at once, on condition that 
you will let it remain a secret between us, if you think the 
idea impossible of realization ? 

'* What would you say to all three of us going to Ver- 
sailles to live ? Gaston Rdmory it seems will be made 
deputy in a few weeks. Why not be married at once 
and rent a pleasant two-story house near the park be- 
tween the gardens and the Court? I will live on the 
second floor, you on the first, each with separate house- 
hold, separate kitchen, only dining together in the large 
dining-room on the first floor. Think how happy I 
should be? — my daughter beside me, where I could 
hear her footstep, her voice, her laughter, and so buy 
back some of the melancholy da3rs spent so far away from 
her. And then it would be very convenient for you I 

''Your old father would not be in the way. If you 
want him, tap on the ceiling ; when he feels that he is not 
wanted, he will go upstairs again. And when the baby 
comes, how delightful it will be, when you wish to go out 
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in the evening * — who will look after the house, the baby, 
the servants? Grandpapa I 

"And all .this time^ away from bores and borrowers, 
Celt from actors begging for a part, from directors who 
worry and hurry on the play which he is writing, the 
happy grandfather will write in peace and quiet to make 
a dowry for Ninette. Surely I shall be happier than I 
ever was before in my life, and, knowing the noble heart 
of my daughter, I feel that you will be happy in my 
happiness. '^ 

Rose answered her father's letter by return 
mail. 

" It made us very happy, my dear father, to learn of 
the mistake made by the newspapers and that you have 
had no trouble of the brain -^ but you must let your big 
daughter scold you a little and you must confess that if 
your mind is quite clear, your conduct is hardly that of a 
serious person. Your appearance on the night of Shrove 
Tuesday at the prefecture with those young men w^s 
certainly an offence against fHropriety — you can't deny 
it — and mamma and cousin whom you placed in such 
ain equivocal position had cause to resent it. Pardon me 
iot saying it ; but at your age such proceedings are some- 
what too theatricaj. This was Gaston's ijdea, but he is 
really devoted to you and admires your plays immensely. 
Now really, for you to run about the streets masked with 
litde Rouchouze and to venture to penetrate into a house 
that you had every reason to fly from — think of it, papa 
dear ! And then what do you think some one has told M. 
La PosteroUe ? That you are going to write a play about 
his marriage and your divorce -r- is it credible ? 

''Now that I have finished this ijnuch-merited scold- 
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ing; let us speak of pleasanter matters. I was much 
touched at your kind news about my dowry ; with the 
salary of Gaston added, we shall live like princes. But 
what a pity that your idea of our living together is impos- 
sible ! It would be delightful, loving each other as we 
do, but a thousand things that ypu seem not to have 
thought of oppose themselves to this association. Good 
Heavens I is not this life always tormented by a thousand 
contrarieties and privations? If you were with us how 
could mamma come to see me without always running the 
risk of meeting you? And these meetings would not 
only be disagreeable to you, but also most indecorous in 
the eyes of the world and even to the servants. The 
same thing would be true in regard to cousin, who would 
be obliged to stay away altogether, or you would be 
obliged to go upstairs whenever he appeared. And, set- 
ting aside my own personal feelings, Gaston is obliged to 
see M. La PosteroUe very often. To him we owe Gaston's 
advancement ; he arranged our marriage ; when he is made 
Councillor of State, he and mamma and Ninette will live in 
Paris and we will constantly be in each other's houses. 
My dearest papa, your dream is nothing but a dream, 
cast it to the winds and think no more of it, consoling 
yourself with thinking that your daughters will see a great 
deal of you in any case — not only every other Sunday, 
as the law ordained. 

"Understand, Gaston knows nothing of your project -*• 
it would have been too painful to him to refuse — he is 
so grateful to you for all your goodness and he begs you 
through me to do him one more little favor. He wishes 
you to inquire for him the price of some pearls that he 
intends to give me as a wedding present I would like four 
rows with a ruby clasp. Will you, dear father, get some 
information on the subject ? You will find at the end of 

27 
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this letter a list of several other little commissions — and 
I hardly ask pardon for troubling you, for I have always 
been spoiled by the best and tenderest of papas. • P 

He could hardly read the last few lines through 
the mist of tears that dimmed his eyes. It was 
not hers at all — this heartless, moralizing letter, 
poor child 1 It had been dictated to her, her 
hand had been held, and behind Rose, sitting at 
her blue silk desk, he could see the treacherous 
smile of Mme. La Posterolle and hear her harsh 
voice commenting and correcting. By God ! yes, 
there would be a great play to be made of his 
story, a play at which all fathers would weep and 
also perhaps some mothers, and it should be 
called "Father Goriot's Divorce." 
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CHAPTER IX, 

"I DO not know, Monsieur, I will go and see." 

Fagan could not help admiring the imperturb*- 
able coolness of the servant, who did not dare to 
say that his master was at home, when from the 
moment of his entrance, above the crash of the 
notes upon the piano, the voice, the never-to-be*- 
forgotten voice of Councillor de Malvill^ could 
be heard howling, yelping, meowing ajid neigh- 
ing through the last score of his beloved com- 
poser. 

The nian returned and with an impassive coun- 
tenance amidst the musical uproar that made the 
windows of the antechamber rattle, he said : 

" If Monsieur will please — " 

Councillor Garin de Malvilie, who was sitting 
at the piano, turned towards his visitor a long 
nervous face of no particular age, like all counte- 
nances whose lines are stamped and worn with 
grief, with lack-lustre eyes, a inouth that Wagner 
at this moment was stretching to its utmost 
depth, black and distorted and in a disorder as t^ 
teeth only to be compared to the great work-rpora 
itself in which music-scores and piles of law- 
books encumbered all the furniture, making it 
almost impossible to move about. 
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**R6gis, my friend, just listen to this I The 
second act of * Tristan and Isolde, ' the love scene 

— Isolde! Geliebtef* 

Seated on a heap of books, R6gis resigned him- 
self to this musical shower-bath, knowing that 
nothing would prevent the maniac from singing 
the piece to the end; he would interrupt him- 
self with cries of rapture at every bar, and fall 
into voluptuous transports. "Is it not like the 
morphine puncture, the puncture that intoxicates 
and soothes ? Endlich ! Endlkh I " 

When at last Isolde and Tristan, exhausted, 
had loosened their embrace, the music-mad magis- 
trate, swinging round on the piano-stool, asked 
R6gis for news of his work and of his health. 
" Not very good, eh ? I can see that — bachelor 
life, artist life. Why have you not followed 
your wife's example? She married again — she, 
the sly one ! There is one who makes a mess of 
her Wagner ! And your daughters ; tell me about 
your daughters. " 

" It is of them. Councillor — " 

His eldest daughter was to be fnarried and 
enter a family of magistrates, the R^morys, and 
he had counted upon M. de Malville to inform 
him as to their honorable standing. The coun- 
cillor smacked his long, clean-shaven lip. 

"Honorable, the Rdmorys? O, yes, if you 
will — but a new-born magistracy that has not 
come up through the subordinate ranks; in fact, 
the only one of our presidents who wears a beard 

— when the dean of the faculty who formerly 
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wore one shaved his out of respect to the House ! 
Now you know the kind of man that Rdmory is ; 
and if his son resembles him — " 

Here followed a description of the Law Courts 
of Paris, with a disquisition on the old and new 
men so circumstantial and detailed that Fagan, 
already depressed and slightly feverish, would 
have left unceremoniously, but for a question 
that was trembling on his lips, the real post 
scriptum of his visit, that he had only managed to 
place as he arose to go. He wished to ask about 
a certain case — Hulin — yes, that is the name, 
Hulin — a judgment for separation, that perhaps 
the magistrate might remember. 

"Do I remember? — Hulin of Havre — a 
splendid baritone, the man in all France who 
best understood Bach — he took less thoroughly 
to Wagner; still, he promised me to come this 
year to Bayreuth, poor devil!" 

" What is it ? What has happened to him ? " 

" Why he is dead, that is all." 

"Dead! and when did he die?" stammered 
Fagan in a voice suddenly sunk to the minor 
key. 

" About a month ago ; he wrote to me on the 
fourth in the morning and he killed himself on 
the evening of the same day, in his bed, with an 
army revolver. Oh, he was a desperate, a delir- 
ious lover, that man!" And, reminded of his 
mania, the councillor, twisting his mouth and 
rolling up his eyes, began again to howl 

ii Jso—o-^ide / Gdi—i—kbUl'' 
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while R6gis, stunned and bewildered, made his 
way to the door, stumbling over music-books and 
dictionaries. 

Dead! This explained Pauline's departure 
for Havre ; really for Havre, where her presence 
would be necessary in settling up her husband's 
property. A few months of conventional mourn- 
ing and thi^ adorable woman could become his 
wife! There was nothing now to prevent it. 
The jealousy of Rose? That was a childish 
whim that could be easily appeased with kisses 
and some extra jewelry for wedding presents. 

Dead! dead! could it be possible that this 
terrible word could be the creator of so much 
joy? 

He was raving, talking aloud to himself as he 
left the house of the councillor and walked down 
the Rue des Saints- PSres towards the quays. So 
his years, his missing teeth, his whitening temples, 
were all nothing! He had not walked more 
briskly twenty years before, when he left his 
betrothed on the day that her parents had 
said: 

" She consents and so do we. " 

The sky had not seemed to him then mOre 
beautiful than it did at the end of this April day, 
rose and pearl hued, with the pavements all wet, 
the first songs of the birds and first green shoots 
among the trees in the Tuileries gardens. 

He, too, felt in all his being the pulse of the 
spring, but violent, with throbbings at his heart, 
with an oppression for which he had sought a 
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reason for several days, one that came doubtless 
from the moisture in the air, from the relaxing 
spring weather and now above all from the un- 
hoped-for happiness that was in store for him. 

Already he pictured to himself the great blue 
eyes, how they would melt with tenderness as an 
avowal of her love, and the dress that she would 
wear on that evening. He would take tea in the 
little parlor that night with a feeling of intimacy 
and security, knowing that he need never leave it 
again. 

And from these happy dreams that he dreamed 
as he walked, so much joy was reflected in his 
face that several times he thought he observed 
people remarked him and that his smile as he 
passed by occasioned other smiles. 

He stopped at a shop window in the Rue de la 
Paix, less to look at the jewelry than to think at 
his ease, when two voices, one masculine the 
other feminine, exclaimed as one voice : " Pardon, 
dear Master!" He turned quickly, and had 
before him a theatrical couple, the Couverchels, 
married about twenty years, well known in town 
for their tenderness and the admiration each had 
for the other. 

The wife, engaged at the Vaudeville, had been 
ill for two years and was replaced and forgotten 
at her theatre. The manner in which the hus- 
band requested Fagan to procure an engagement 
for her, speaking of her beauty, her genius, look- 
ing with adoring eyes full of illusion at the 
scarred, sickly face of his wife, whose eyes sweetly 
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thanked him with the grateful pride of the woman 
and the artist — it was most touching. The en- 
gagement given and one promised to the hus- 
band, Fagan looked after them as they moved 
away with cheerful step, not walking apart like a 
fashionable couple, separate, with arms hanging 
at their sides, but arm in arm, closely linked, 
pressed against one another, so that one felt that 
death alone could part them. 

And they were only comedians, those vain and 
shallow souls whose childish silliness he had so 
often ridiculed ! Yes, it was among these humble 
players that he found his dream ideal of marriage. 
O, if Pauline would consent, how many raptur- 
ous years they might spend together thus, they 
two, united in spite of fate and the world! 

" Monsieur is not ill ? " 

This was the first word from Anthyme as he 
saw the strange expression on his master's face 
when he returned that evening to his distant 
lodging. 

No, no, not at all ill — only he still felt that 
feverish heat, that warm and superabundant ex- 
pansion of life swelling his tightened chest. As 
he prepared to seat himself at the dinner table he 
saw the cloth and the plates whirl about in all 
their whiteness, his ears buzzed, he gasped for 
air, he tried to get to the window to open it, 
when the noise of a heavy fall caused Anthyme 
to return; he found his master lying on the 
ground as if struck by a thunderbolt. 

When on a calm and golden afternoon R^gis 
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recovered consciousness he found himself lying 
in his bed without being able to calculate how 
long he had been in the state of obliviousness 
from which he had just emerged, a state in which 
fever, delirium, awful nightmares red with blood 
and fire or discolored by drowning in turbid water, 
warm or icy, alternated according to the degree 
of fever in his limbs. 

Two images he had seen clearly in the confu- 
sion of his ideas — his daughters, by turns affec- 
tionate and pretty and then with stony faces and 
dry eyes looking at him suffering and dying with- 
out holding out one little hand, without offering 
one drop of water to cool his thirst. 

At last he returned to the every-day world, 
blinking his eyes a little at the bar of sunshine 
that like a golden scarf lay across the light- 
colored carpet of his quiet and orderly room and 
at the half-open window under its falling cur- 
tains, through whose folds he could see birds fly- 
ing about and the waving of the high branches of 
the trees. 

Close to the window was seated a woman in 
deep mourning bending towards the light, her 
eyes fixed on her needlework. From his bed 
Fagan could only see the white bent neck and a 
coil of ruddy hair, but he recognized Pauline 
Hulin at once and Maurice reading seated on a 
footstool at her feet. After all the agitating and 
sinister visions of his delirium, this one caused 
him such delight that he feared to see it disappear 
and fade away like the other vagaries of his fever. 
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He shut his eyes, opened them again and 
found the same picture before him, a ray of sun- 
light falling upon it from behind the curtain; 
only this time Maurice looked up, their eyes met, 
they smiled at each other, and all by himself, 
without crutches, the boy flew to his friend and 
threw himself into his arms. 

Pauline approached also with outstretched 
hands and Rdgis saw at a glance that she was 
paler, her face thinner in its setting of black, with 
a new expression of sadness on her noble, lovable 
countenance. Weakened by illness, he wept and 
pressed kisses upon her hands. 

" My love — my love ! " and drawing her closer 
and lowering his voice on account of the boy, 
"and free, free at last!" 

But she drew away from him. 

" O, no, R^gis, not that — let us never speak 
of that." 

It is true that the recent tragedy was a compre- 
hensible reason for delicacy and reserve, so he at 
once began to speak of other matters ; he wished 
to know when she had returned. A week ago — 
really, a whole week near him and he had not 
known her — had not felt her presence through 
his delirium ! On the evening of her arrival she 
had found poor Anthyme distractedly seeking for 
a nurse and, gratefully remembering the hours 
passed by R^gis at the bedside of her child, she 
had installed herself as sister of charity to the 
writer until word could be sent to Miles, de 
Fagan and they should come to take her place. 
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"Oh, yes, my daughters I Where are my 
daughters?" He became excited, his cheeks 
burned. Mme. Hulin tried to calm him. 
Anthyme had telegraphed to Corsica at the 
beginning of his master's illness, but Corsica was 
a long way oflf — perhaps the weather was too 
stormy, they might have no one to bring them 
— and then, who knows? perhaps among the 
letters come since his illness there might be an 
answer from his daughters. 

And among the letters scattered over the bed 
two little notes with the Corsican postage stamp, 
signed Ninette, were read aloud by Mme. Hulin 
to the impatient father, too weak to decipher 
them himself. 

Broken-hearted, poor Nina! broken-hearted in 
her first letter at the sudden illness of her father 
and also at the departure of the squadron, but 
hoping always that her father would get well and 
that the squadron would soon return. Rose was 
at Bastia with cousin, saying farewell to young 
R^mory, who was returning to the mainland. 

The second letter announced that Rose and 
Ninette in the company of M. and Mme. La 
Posterolle would soon return to Paris, when his 
daughters would hasten to see their dear father. 

Then came advice on hygienic subjects, to 
avoid the night air, the mists of the garden, to 
wear a certain lambswool flannel, with the address 
of the manufacturer added. 

"It is very kind," murmured Fagan, caressing 
the blond silky head of little Maurice; "it is 
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very kind, but I shall have had time to die several 
times without seeing them." 

Mme. Hulin did not contradict him for fear of 
augmenting a sorrow that she knew to be very 
deep; and leaving him alone with Maurice, she 
went into the next room, whither energetic 
beckonings from Anthyme had been summoning 
her for some moments. 

Mademoiselle was there, a tall, dried-up woman 
in spectacles, who had come to ask news of M. 
de Fagan. 

" Who wishes to know ? " asked Mme. Hulin. 

The Englishwoman answered arrogantly: "His 
daughters. " 

" So they are in Paris, then ? " 

''Probably." 

Pauline lowered her voice, fearing lest De 
Fagan should hear: 

" M. de Fagan is better, but if he should hear 
from any one but themselves that his daughters 
are in Paris it would be enough to kill him. You 
can tell this to the young ladies." 

The governess looked Pauline Hulin up and 
down and received an untroubled glance in return. 
Turning on the heels of her square-toed shoes, 
she left the room without a word or a bow. 

The La Posterolles had been settled for three 
days at a family hotel in Cours-la-Reine, awaiting 
the marriage of their daughter and the nomina- 
tion of the head of the family to the Council of 
State. The first thought of Rose on their arrival 
had been for her father — she would have hastened 
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to him at once with Ninette had it not been for 
the objections raised by her mother, whose jeal- 
ousy was aroused by this eagerness. Perhaps his 
disease was contagious, especially for people 
coming from a distance, from good air. They 
must find out first. 

"But we have found out, Mamma! It is not 
contagious — congestion of the lungs." 

Then Mme. La Posterolle, majestically com- 
pressing her lips, made allusion to a certain 
person that her daughters would run the risk of 
meeting at M. de Pagan's, outraging all the 
proprieties. Rose protested: 

"Mme. Hulin? O, that is over long ago. I 
do not think she is even in Paris. " 

In order to make sure Mme. La Posterolle 
sent mademoiselle to the Boulevard Beaus^jour; 
she returned in such a state of satisfaction that, 
while still at a distance on the Cours-la-Reine, 
she made signs to the ladies with her umbrella as 
they sat awaiting her on the balcony of the hotel. 

"I was received by Mme. Hulin herself," she 
said triumphantly; and the mother replied : 

" I knew well enough the affair had not ended," 
and the young girl, deeply wounded, said in an 
indifferent tone : " As he has this person to take 
care of him, he will not need us." 

"Especially as he is very much better," added 
Mademoiselle. 

Somewhat troubled, Ninette said to her sister; 

" Shall we not go to see him, then ? " 

"You may, if you choose — I shall not." 
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''You are wrong," said the younger girl, who 
thought of numerous interests that her sister 
cared nothing about; but she was not able to 
shake her resolution. 

Days passed — R^gis still kept his bed. His 
convalescence was aided, however, by the mild- 
ness of the spring, the strengthening influence of 
reawakening natiu'e. He began to receive a few 
visitors sitting up in bed; but the doctor forbade 
him to talk, so he passed long days playing 
dominoes with Maurice or listening to Pauline 
Hulin reading in her pleasant voice in the half-* 
light of the cool and quiet room, the readings 
often accompanied and accentuated by the tender 
cooing of a ring-dove sitting on the window-silL 
Sometimes, interrupting the reading or the game, 
the sick man with frowning brow would think 
aloud : " What can be the matter ? Why do they 
not write to me ? " The thought of his daughters 
was torture to him ; then a few words from his 
kind friend, a few vague explanations uttered at 
random, would quickly dispel his anxieties, less 
by the excuses that she invented than by the 
caress in her voice and eyes while she uttered 
them. 

Never since they had known each other had he 
felt himself so under the influence of her charm, 
her fascination, although Pauline made no effort 
to this end; on the contrary she withdrew her 
hands when he would have seized them and 
avoided their former topics of love and marriage, 
above all the least allusion to recent events — 
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the death of Hulin, her journey — all those 
things about which R6gis was anxious to hear, 
but did not dare to inquire. 

One day, however, they were alone together, 
she embroidering near the open window, through 
which she looked down from time to time into the 
garden, where the little boy was gambolling 
about, filling the air with joyous cries. 

De Fagan gave a sigh from his bed. "Ah, 
that garden ! ■— when I came back from Corsica, 
what a blow it was to me to find it deserted ! *' 
and as she made no answer : " Why did you not 
send me a line, a word to tell me that you were 
going ? " 

"My mind was so distracted when I went!" 
Mme. Hulin looked straight before her as she 
spoke. "The telegram from my father-in-law 
upset me so — * Hulin is dying — come quickly. ' 
At first I could not believe it; I thought it was a 
trap; and so, while I went alone to Havre, 
Annette took the child to her own home in the 
Vosges mountains; but the despatch was true — 
he was dead when I arrived." 

She had never spoken so freely before — but of 
that of which he wished particularly to know, 
why her husband had again visited her after that 
horrible scene, she spoke not a word; and he, 
racked with suspicions and strange fancies, was 
forced to content himself with the question, 
asked with much embarrassment : 

" Do you know why he killed himself? " 

"No," she replied with an effort, "I do not 
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know. Perhaps he was tired of this life of dis- 
cord, of this inextricable dilemma in which we 
found ourselves. Ah, poor man ! " 

Fagan muttered with compressed lips: "How 
pityingly you speak of him — can it be that you 
still love him?" Pauline answered, still with- 
out looking at him : "Do you think that he would 
be dead now, had I still loved him? No, no; 
but when I saw him there on his bed — his mouth 
blackened with the powder, when, only two days 
before — " 

" Two days before ? " 

Without finishing the sentence she arose, look- 
ing out for a moment at the little boy playing in 
the garden below. 

"And the father, the poor father," she said, 
sitting down again. "If you could have seen 
him at that death-bed beside all that remained 
to him of his son, you would have felt as much 
pity as I do. I spent those days at Havre 
at his side without once leaving him, without 
taking time to write a letter -even. Besides, I 
did not know whether you had returned — and 
then — " 

She looked out of the window again : " I do not 
see anything of Maurice." 

The bell on the stairs rang, announcing a 
visitor for Fagan. In such cases Mme. Hulin 
always withdrew to the adjoining room, to avoid 
any gossip on the subject of her presence in his 
chamber; hastily gathering up her work-basket 
and its belongings, she prepared to disappear; 
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but he signed to her : " Stay — stay ! " The con- 
versation interested him deeply and he wished to 
finish it. 

A door slaras, hurried light footsteps are heard 
approaching, the door is opened hastily and 
Maurice announces with a cry of triumph: **Here 
they are ! Here are Rose and Ninette ! " He had 
seen them through the window ringing at the 
front door; and overjoyed partly on his own 
account and also on account of the happiness that 
it would bring to R^gis, the child clapped his 
hands, threw a kiss to his mother and ran to meet 
Ninette, who came in first, her head in the air, 
her veil pinned tightly down under her chin, 
waiving the little fellow aside with an indi£Eerent 
and careless nod. 

*' Here we are, father ! " 

She paused in the middle of the room, looking 
fixedly at Mme. Hulin as if she were surprised at 
finding her there. 

"My daughters! my daughters!" cried De 
Fagan much moved and with outstretched arms. 
But Rose, who had just entered, stood still, as 
her sister had done, her advance arrested before 
the same apparition. He became angry. 

"Well, my children, what is the matter? " 

" The matter, father ? *' — it was big Rose, the 
elder of the sisters who spoke, one hand resting 
on the shoulder of her younger sister, the other 
outstretched with a melodramatic gesture of 
studied emotion, like the tremolo in her voice — 
"the matter is that neither Ninette nor I will 

28 
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remain an instant longer here unless you order 
that woman to leave the room." 

Taking her little boy, who had already hidden 
himself behind her skirts, by the hand, Pauline 
Hulin prepared to withdraw; but Fagan seized 
her quickly by the arm, and sitting upright in his 
bed: "You leave the room? You, the devoted, 
tireless nurse ? You, who have taken care of me, 
saved my life, when every one else abandoned 
me ? Let them leave the room rather, the unduti- 
ful daughters, who would have let me die without 
one word, one look!" Pauline tried to interrupt 
him. "Yes, I know, you always make excuses 
for them — their youth, their powerlessness, the 
counsels of those miserable women over there. 
I have always tried to believe you, but now it is 
finished — wicked girls, I say !— wicked, heartless 
girls! Oh, what they have made me suffer! — 
the many stabs I have received from them full in 
my heart ! " 

Then suddenly becoming tender again, the 
expression in his eyes and voice all transformed : 
"Rose, my big girl, I beg of you, ask pardon 
from the good woman whom you have so unde- 
servedly outraged — do as I ask, my own Rose ! " 

Mme. Hulin protested with dignity; but he 
said : " Yes, yes, they must do it, I wish it — 
they are my children and they must obey me. 
Do you hear, Rose.? Ninette, I command you!" 

That the older girl hesitated was shown in the 
trembling of her tall, slender form, but jealousy 
triumphed 
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" No — not that — never I " 

"And you, Ninette, my darling?" 

" O, I agree with my sister ! " 

Then his anger burst forth: "Leave me, 
wicked, ungrateful children ! Go away from me, 
undutiful daughters! Let me never see you 
again ! — I am divorced from my wife, now from 
henceforth I am divorced from my children. You 
may tell this to your mother — never again — do 
you understand ? Never again ! " 

His face was ploughed with deep lines and his 
voice became hoarse as he fell back exhausted 
upon his pillow, the hand of Pauline tightly 
clasped in his — he gasped out feebly several 
times: "Never again!" as Rose left the room 
sobbing bitterly, followed by Ninette with dry 
eyes and a rebellious expression still on her 
face. 
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CHAPTER X. 

At the farthest end of the Avenue de TObserva- 
toire, under the dome of the chestnut trees 
whose thick green branches met overhead, Mme. 
La Posterolle stood one afternoon in June ner- 
vously tapping her heels against the asphalt pave- 
ment, where at intervals stood benches on which 
lounged ragged men out of employment, planning 
operations that would lead to the gallows. 

Clad all in lilac from her stockings to her 
umbrella, with which the old lady's powdered 
wig she wore formed a striking contrast, she 
seemed hardly to remark the flattering surprise 
expressed on the faces of the artists and students 
who, before entering the neighboring fencing- 
school, turned to gaze at this elderly lady with 
the young, seductive eyes whose walk was as 
Arm and commanding as that of an officer on his 
quarter-deck. Every few moments she looked at 
the tiny watch sunk in the leather of her bracelet 
and muttered angrily: "Five o'clock . . . ten 
minutes after five . . . twenty minutes after 
five." She was asking herself how much longer 
she would be obliged to wait — when Fagan 
made his appearance at the other end of the 
avenue, walking with the slow, uncertain step of 
one just recovering from an illness. 
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As be had utterly refused to see his daughters 
since the violent scene that had taken place dur- 
ing their last visit to him, his former wife had 
obtained this interview to arrange certain details 
appertaining to the marriage of Rose; and Pauline 
Hulin, always kind and judicious, hoping that he 
would become reconciled with his children, had 
decided to accompany him as far as the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens where she and Maurice were now 
waiting for him. 

As soon as Mme. La Posterolle caught sight 
of him, thin and pale, his delicate blond mous- 
tache almost white, she ran towards him, empha- 
sizing her cruel thought with a little laugh: 
"Beaten at last, O my former husband," at the 
same time approaching him with demonstrations 
of interest, with catlike, caressing little airs. 
He, remembering all her abominable acts of 
treachery up to the last one, the most cruel, the 
break with' his daughters, felt for her only con- 
tempt and anger and also, because he was weak, 
a certain fear, as of the evil genius of his life, a 
malicious kobold hidden in the depths of this 
dark avenue of trees. 

"It is good of you to come," she began, walk- 
ing beside him and suiting her pace to his. As 
she could not go to see him on account of the 
proprieties nor he visit her, she had thought 
of their old meeting-place on the avenue where 
they could see each other and arrange matters of 
mutual interest. 

He interrupted her quickly : " Why could you 
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not have consulted my lawyer? Everything is 
arranged with him." 

" In which you showed yourself to be as always 
a gentleman. " But it was not about the money 
alone that she wished to consult; it was about 
the breakfast and the bridal procession and 
where the contract should be signed. At his 
house.' At hers.' It would be equally embar- 
rassing at either place. Then she had thought of 
the hous^of the R6morys, the parents of the bride- 
groom. Did he approve of that } That is well. 
And now another thing. Of course the marriage, 
naturally a religious ceremony, would take place 
at La Madeleine. Rose desired above all things 
to enter the church on the arm of her father. 

"She knows what she must do to gain that," 
said De Fagan, standing suddenly still, with a 
determined and imperious gesture. The lady's 
eyes drooped. 

"A little note of apology to Mme. Hulin, I 
suppose } " 

"Nothing else." 

"O, she will make up her mind to do it. 
She is so determined to enter on the arm of her 
illustrious father!" She made a great point of 
the fact that it was vanity and not affection for 
him that prompted Rose. "Not so favored as 
my daughter, I shall come in with President 
R^mory." 

"Shall we both be present.'" said De Fagan 
amazed. 

"Naturally, as we are marrying our daughter." 
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He walked on for a few minutes without speak- 
ing, then he murmured: "It is curious, all the 
same. . . . and your husband — La Posterolle?" 
His tone remained ironical. 

" Just so — La PosteroUe. I wished to speak to 
you of him — we cannot very well exclude him — 
my husband — Rose's step-father — and after all 
it was he who made the marriage. Before he 
entered the magistracy Gaston R^mory was in 
his office — don't you think he is entitled to a 
place in the procession?" 

"I see no objection to it;*' and plunged sud- 
denly into a sea of reflections De Fagan allowed 
her to go on chattering uninterrupted at his side, 
shaking her bracelets, her parasol, praising the 
R^morys, the president, the president's wife and 
the delightful St. Cyr cadet who was fluttering 
about Ninette. "Another marriage in perspec- 
tive, my dear boy. An occasion for more meet- 
ings under our big trees. I love these big trees, 
don't you.?" 

He did not answer her — his mind was fully 
occupied with contemplation of the pictures called 
up by her words ; an endless succession of melan- 
choly meetings like this one and at the end of 
the long street his former wife each time more 
aged and changed, more tremulous and more 
malignant. She roused him with this request, 
taking him unawares : " And you, my little Fagan, 
when do you intend to be married? I suppose 
there is no longer anything to prevent it, now 
that M. Hulin is dead." 
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H« shivered and looked searchingly at faen 

" Ah, you know, then ? " 

''I know a great many things that you don't 
know, I fancy." 

By the quivering of her lips and her sidelong 
glance he knew that she was preparing to hurt 
him, to hurt him dreadfully. But he was urged 
on by an unhealthy curiosity. 

"What — tell me, what is it that I do not 
know?" 

"Well, for instance, the reason why the hus- 
band of the lovely Pauline killed himself — I am 
sure that you have not the least idea. Well, he 
killed himself — these are his own words in a 
letter of farewell to a friend — because he could 
not live without a continuance of a happiness that 
had no morrow. Do you understand ? — no, you 
do not — do you ? " 

He had understood so well, or thought he 
understood, poor FaganI that, growing suddenly 
faint, he sat down upon one of the benches. 

"It is quite natural, the first walk you have 
taken, one's legs are apt to be feeble," said Mme. 
La PosteroUe, assiduously attentive; then in 
answer to Pagan's gesture inviting her also to 
seat herself: "No, thanks, I prefer to stand," and 
the Parisian, turning up her nose with a little 
grimace and leaning on her handsome parasol, 
swaying her body from side to side, continued: 
"You see the time was drawing near, as yon 
know, when the child was to pass by the law's 
decree into the brutal clutches of the husband, to 
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the despair of the mother. Suddenly Hulin, 
more in love with her than ever, presented him- 
self at the house of his wife ; this was while you 
were in Corsica; and — I will repeat as nearly as 
possible his own words: ' If you will consent to 
what I ask of you, my love, I will sail away and 
you shall never hear of me again — besides this, 
I will draw up a paper which I will leave in your 
hands, renouncing all my legal rights over our 
child. ' *' 

Fagan sprang to his feet. " This is absurd — 
such a document would have no value. No tri- 
bunal in the world — ** 

"I know, I know; but Mme. Hulin did not 
know and probably her husband did not either; I 
have it from Councillor de Malville — well, there, 
you see, I have betrayed my authority! but that 
only proves the authenticity of my story. So 
Malville told me that contracts of this sort, these 
amicable arrangements, are as frequent among 
the upper classes as among the peasantry and 
that in short in this country, where no one is 
supposed to be ignorant of the law, hardly any 
one knows the first word about it. But to return 
to our Hulins — the unhappy woman, terrified at 
the idea of losing her son, consented to what he 
demanded — the exercise of his rights as a hus- 
band for one night, sacrificing the woman to the 
mother. It was hard, but you must allow that 
the details about this night would be an interest- 
ing study in casuistry. She has a horror of her 
husband, doubtless — only he wasn't her husband 
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— it was a legal separation ; she had lived as a 
widow for four or five years — and then she had 
arrived at the age when women in our country 
understand love and do not merely endure it." 
Oh, the poisoner! how artfully she distilled her 
venom and how eagerly she watched the working 
of its effects upon a pale and hollow face that 
would have inspired any other woman with pity. 

" So that when he returned to Havre after his 
rapturous night this triumphant husband could 
not make up his mind to sail away, preferring to 
die rather than live after this happiness without 
a morrow, just as he said in his letter to 
Malville." 

Fagan arose and muttered between his clinched 
teeth: "Well, for a depositary of the secrets 
of the dying, I commend him, your precious 
Malville ! " 

"You may well say so," she answered with her 
evil smile. " You have only to play Wagner to 
him ; he will give himself up to you entirely. " 

They walked on side by side a few moments 
in silence, and then, observing his abstraction, 
she said taking his hand, "Well, we must say 
good-bye. The children are over there near by; 
will you not see them?" 

He hesitated a moment and then said angrily : 
" No — another time." 

"Very well; I will see you soon, my little 
Fagan ! " 

She left him at the crowded crossing and 
walked with light and buoyant steps to the corner 
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of the Boulevard Port-Royal where a large open 
landau bright with colored parasols was awaiting 
her. 

"Alone?" said Rose disappointed at not see- 
ing her father. 

"Never mind, everything is arranged," said 
Mme. La Posterolle lightly, and taking the big 
hand shaped like a washwoman's paddle that 
mademoiselle held out to assist her to enter the 
carriage: "ah, the good fellow," she added, "he 
bears no malice — he will witness the contract — 
he will come to the wedding." 

"And my dowry?" said Ninette; "did you 
speak to him of my dowry?" 

" Of course ; but what is better than all — I 
think I have made his marriage with Mme. Hulin 
impossible to him." 

Ninette laughed gayly under her little veil: 
"Ah, then, the rivalry is done with," she said, 
and as the carriage began to move, Rose, having 
no longer a cause for jealousy, her tall form sway- 
ing gracefully with the motion of the carriage, 
murmured, "Oh, my poor papa!" 

He meantime threaded the squares bright with 
brilliant flowers and grass, over which the setting 
sun threw a network of golden light, to rejoin 
Mme. Hulin and her boy at the Luxembourg. 
As he walked along, looking toward the high 
railings of the garden, its bars casting long violet 
shadows that seemed to lengthen out endlessly, 
he thought of the friend who was waiting for him 
behind that high barrier stretching into the dis- 
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tance, an imaginary barrier, a symbol of the 
obstacles that separated their destinies. He 
could now understand the scruples that had made 
the charming and fastidious Pauline, who had 
appeared to love him when she was not free, 
repulse him suddenly when she became a widow 
and her own mistress. Exaggerated scruples 
which he would doubtless be able to dissipate 
with time and the perseverance of his devotion. 

So he hastened on radiant, inhaling with the 
quickened senses of convalescence the warm air 
and the mingled perfumes from flower-beds re- 
freshed by the feathery spray from the sprinklers 
that fell with a murmuring sound like a fountain ; 
but a few steps farther on certain phrases spoken 
by Mme. La Posterolle recurred to him. The 
poison began to work, to run through his veins. 
A night — a whole night in the arms of that 
man! It surely must have been a sacrifice for 
her to make, for she loved him, Fagan. She 
loved him, that was plain enough to see. In giv- 
ing herself to another she had lied, then, with all 
her soul and all her body — and this voluntarily, 
since the man had no longer any rights over her; 
in fact he had not been her husband for several 
years. 

No longer her husband ! With these few words 
alone had that miserable woman pierced him to 
the quick — and how she had been able to make 
him suffer! He was no longer her husband, that 
is to say, the person whom she detested, who dis- 
gusted her mentally and physically. A stranger. 
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an unknown in her chaste widowed bed, and, as 
Mme. La PosteroUe had remarked, just at the age 
when the women of our country — 

O, her great blue eyes melting under the 
caresses of another, her pearly white shoulders 
quivering and as it were shimmering with pas- 
sion — in spite of himself he kept imagining all 
this — he saw it always before him and his friend 
knew it — she knew that if they should marry 
this dreadful vision would always pursue them 
both, would embarrass them and defile their hap- 
piness. Yes, Pauline was right — now he also 
shared all her scruples. 

And yet he shrank from having an explanation 
with hen For after all this feeling might change, 
might become fainter by daily association with 
each other and daily exchange of tenderness — 
and who knows if, on some beautiful spring day 
like this, victorious passion might not triumph 
and wipe out everything with a burst of cleansing 
and revivifying flame ! 

He arrived at the gate of the Luxembourg 
Garden whither his cruel and contradictory mus- 
ings had slowly guided him. Before entering 
he turned and shook his clenched hand towards 
the avenue paths, through whose sombre verdure 
glimpses could be seen of the slender and volup- 
tuous statues by Carpeaux supporting the world 
in their raised hands — those four figures that 
unite in themselves all the feminine snares of the 
earth. " Vermin," he cried, " how well you under- 
stand how to make the flesh of man to bleed 1 " 
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A little boy's hand slipped into his drew him 
towards the garden, as if his faithful friend from 
the distant bench on which she was seated had 
divined how he was suffering and had sent 
Maurice to draw him from his melancholy reflec- 
tions. 

"Heavens, how pale you are!" said Mme. 
Hulin when he came up to her; and as she asked 
him if he did not feel cold, her voice betrayed an 
unspoken anxiety, that instinctive fear a woman 
feels in the presence of a danger that is concealed 
from her, but one she divines. What was it? 
What had he just learned that distorted his face 
in such a manner ? 

"If you would sit down for a moment — per- 
haps you are only a little tired." 

" No, let us walk, on the contrary ; I have need 
to feel your arm within mine." 

He saw that she was trembling and as ill at 
ease and as troubled as he was himself. Should 
he, notwithstanding his recent resolutions, have 
to explain frankly and at once and so end the 
uncertainty that was torturing both their hearts ? 
The boy was running before them and they had 
mechanically turned into a path to the right, the 
one to the left being at that hour crowded to the 
railings on account of the music, whose strains 
came to them through the trees in snatches 
mingled with the shrill cries of children and of 
swallows — that mad, gay life of young things 
that seems to grow more intense as the daylight 
fades. Their walk seemed to him so sweet in 
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the calmness of the close of day, the woman at 
his side was so dainty in her sombre mourning, 
her complexion as clear as her child's, that Fagan 
had not the courage to trouble the harmonies so 
restful to him and contented himself with simply 
giving an account of the interview, only so far 
as it related to the marriage of his daughter. 

" Ah, dear friend, how right you were ! What 
a muddle divorce is and what amazing complica- 
tions it brings with it ! Rose is to be married in 
a few days and the marriage will be in every way 
according to rule, but her parents being divorced, 
the wedding will present this odd appearance." 

And he amused himself by describing the 
procession. 

First the father conducting the bride, behind 
them Mme. La Posterolle, the mother, but no 
longer bearing the same name as her daughter, 
then La Posterolle, the most conventional of 
men, taking part also in the pageant and feeling 
perfectly at ease in the position. 

"You can picture to yourself this procession 
climbing the interminable steps of the Madeleine, 
entering the great doors and then all the blazing 
tapers and waves of melody pouring from the 
organ to welcome this discordant gathering. Ah, 
if Paris still knew how to laugh ! " 

Fagan did not laugh himself, wounded as he 
was in his paternal love, his daughters lost to 
him forever. And as Pauline attempted once 
more to excuse them, R6gis smiled grimly a little 
disillusioned smile very near to tears. "No, 
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dear friend, you are wrong; my children are 
mine no longer, taken complete possession of by 
that wicked woman. My lawyer forewarned me 
of it* It has been the gradual work of an ant or 
a spider, slowly, by pin pricks from day to day ; 
and, think of it! until the end of my life I am 
bound to that creature; she will never set me 
free. After Rosens marriage will come the mar- 
riage of Ninette; later, when we are grandparents, 
we will have to meet at the baptisms. She will 
be sponsor with me — a sponsor who will teach 
my grandchildren to detest me as she has taught 
my daughters to do. Ah, divorce ! that severance 
of a tie which I hailed as a deliverance, you re- 
member, of which I was so proud — which made 
me so happy ! But when one has children, divorce 
does not solve the problem.*' 

Mme. Hulin shook her head gently. 

"When there are children, a separation is not 
much better — it is only fictitious, imaginary — 
the child is always there between the father and 
the mother. " 

She said this with the deep, melancholy voice 
in which she spoke of her real sorrows — for her 
ordinary voice was as crystal clear ^s was her 
whole character. 

"What, then, is to be done.^'* murmured 
Fagan. After a long silence filled with the last 
fading notes of the march from Lohengrin he 
finished aloud the mute conference of their 
thoughts. "Yes, perfect purity in marriage — 
that would be the only true happiness. To say 
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to oneself in choosing a wife — when I come to 
die it will be on her breast that I will lay my 
head to fall asleep, hers will be the lips that 
will close my eyes. Therefore I should wish the 
breast to be very tender, very pure, the lips un- 
sullied and for me alone. This is marriage as I 
understand it" 

Pauline sighed sorrowfully. She made no 
other reply, approving and assenting. 

They had just descended the broad rounded 
steps of the terrace and were walking round the 
great fountain that shivered under the red sky in 
the sadness of the gathering twilight. This sad- 
ness communicated itself to them, even to the 
child, who had ceased to run and now clung to 
the folds of his mother's black gown. 

"Let us go home," she said presently. "You 
have been out a long time for a first walk." 

"Yes, let us go home," answered R^gis in the 
same dejected tone. 

At the exit he was making his way through the 
crowd to seek for a carriage, when he saw, a few 
steps away from him, Mme. La Posterolle and 
her daughters, who had probably stopped to 
listen to the music and were just stepping into 
their carriage. Their conspicuous costumes and 
their somewhat showy equipage attracted a gaping 
crowd — of which fact Rose and Ninette seemed 
very proud and pleased. 

"Let us get away," whispered Fagan to his 
companion. To see his darlings there, so near to 
him, radiant in their gay attire, and not be able 

29 
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to take them in his arms — it was too great a 
suffering. Here indeed was a victim of divorce ! 
— this wretched man, who stood watching his 
daughters and their mother, his true family, 
driving fast away in their carriage, gay with 
laughter and bright ribbons, while he remained 
restless and unhappy on the edge of the sidewalk 
in the gathering darkness of night, with this 
woman and this child, whose deep mourning, 
which he was conscious of but could not share, 
told him clearly how far apart they were, and 
that probably they would remain strangers to 
each other forever. 



THE END. 
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